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‘The New Southern Pine President 


In choosing its executive for 1926 the Southern Pine Association 
has maintained its reputation for wise and happy selection by ele- 
vating to the presidency its former vice president and one of its 
most able and efficient members, Anderson Jasper Peavy, of Shreve- 
port, La., better known to practically everyone connected with the 
lumber business in the entire South 


the development of the southern pine industry of the Louisiana- 
Texas field. His interests expanded into other lines and he was one 
of the first to enter the export trade in southern pine. He has built 
up a splendid sales organization and an enviable reputation for his 
concern and holds a high place in the esteem of his fellow lumber- 

men. He also entered the hardwood 





as “Jasper” Peavy. Southern Pine 
Association presidents have been no- 
table throughout the history of the 
organization for preéminent achieve- 
ment in the lumber world, for excep- 
tinal association interest and activity 
and for extreme popularity in the 
trade. The new president is no excep- 
tion to the rule and may perhaps be 
said to go most association executives 
one better in this happy combination. 
As a lumberman he has attained a 
great success and a widespread fame. 
As an association man he is known 
both locally and nationally as a faith- 
ful worker, a forceful and fluent 
speaker and an expert executive. As 
aman he possesses the esteem and 
confidence of those about him to a 
marked degree and to many is a be- 
loved pal. 

Jasper Peavy is a native of Ala- 
bama, born in Butler County, Aug. 8, 
1866. He was educated in the country 





schools and at a college in Homer, La., 
and for several years taught school at 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. The career of 
aschool master did not appeal to the 
energetic and intelligent young man, 
however, and shortly afterward he 
obtained a position as a clerk in a gen- 
tral store where he first showed his 
tmarkable aptitude for business. 

Mr. Peavy’s first connection with the 
lumber business was made in 1893, 
when he joined the logging department 
of the Emporia Lumber Co., at Mich- 
‘li, Tex., near Lufkin, one of the 
tarliest enterprises in the Texas pine 
industry. The lumber game appealed 
his interest and brought out his 
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A. J. PEAVY, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


field some years ago and is head of the 
Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., operating a 
hardwood mill at Deweyville, Tex., as 
well as pine mills. 

Mr. Peavy makes his home in 
Shreveport, where the general offices 
and sales department of his company 
are located, and where he holds nu- 
merous interests in local lumber com- 
panies, notably the Peavy-Moore Lum- 
ber Co. and the Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co., several financial institutions and 
other industrial enterprises. He is a 
prominent figure in the Shreveport 
business world and active in all the 
civic and community affairs of that 
enterprising southern city. He is one 
of the active members of the local 
Chamber of Commerce and one of its 
officials, and is also an interested and 
regular participant in the meetings of 
the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club. 

Among the employees of his various 
companies A. J. Peavy is held in the 
greatest admiration and affection and 
he has made every effort to maintain 
the friendliest possible relationship. 
Largely through his personal effort 
and interest the sawmill town of Pea- 
son, near Shreveport, where the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co. has its operations, 
has been built up on a tract which a 
few years ago was a virgin forest. 
With the mill, established there in 
1917, as a nucleus, a lively little mod- 
ern city has grown up with its own 
electric plant, waterworks, ice factory, 
theaters, schools and churches, and the 
company has provided every possible 
recreational facility. 

Reference has been made to Mr. 





abilities in such a way that he realized Newly Elected President of Southern Pine Association Peavy’s ability as a speaker, and it is 


at once that he had found his life work 

and determined to stay in it. He left the Emporia Lumber Co. a 
little later and joined the Angelina County Lumber Co., with which 
€ remained until 1903 when he organized the Henderson Land & 
lumber Co. Two years later he became associated with the De 
Soto Land & Lumber Co., and with other enterprises in the Texas 
and Louisiana industry. 

In 1909 Mr, Peavy organized the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., with 
general offices in Shreveport, La., and mill at Emad, La., which has 
teémained his chief lumbering interest and of which he is president. 
Us in sixteen years he had risen from a humble position in the 


logging camp to the executive head of one of the larger factors in 


through this talent that he has become 
most widely known as he is frequently on the programs of many and 
various organizations, particularly in the lumber world. The meet- 
ings of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club have greatly profited by 
this gift of his, as have also the local mill managers’ and hardwood 
associations and the Texas retailers’ organization. But he is na- 
tionally recognized as an authority on all that pertains to lumber, 
and the conventions of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and the Southern 
Pine Association have frequently heard him speak. Thus the asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated upon having a chief executive pecul- 
iarly well fitted for the office. 
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For Immediate Shipment— 


California Sugar Pine 
in Straight Carloads 


| E HAVE at our mills complete stocks of 4/4 to 16/4 
California Sugar Pine in C Select and No. | and 2 Clear 
| srades. 

We also have full stocks of 5/4 to 10/4 California Sugar Pine 
in No. 2 Shop and Better for factory use. 


| This is the finest California Sugar Pine obtainable—thoroughly 
seasoned, band sawn lumber of Stanton Quality. 











| Wire us your specifications and orders. We can ship 
| promptly in straight or mixed cars. 


E. J. STANTON & SON 


i For Thirty-Four Years Specialists in 
| California Sugar and White Pine 


I New York Sales Office:— Pes - were ho ee 

| HUGH M. REYNOLDS, Msgr., : “ . B. Mac. , Megr., 

| Suite 903 Canadian Pacific Bldg., General Offices: Suite 424 Bell Bldg., 

| 342 Madison Ave., New York City 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Murray Hill 10363 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Phone, State 5959. 




































































Attractive 


Dry Hardwoods 


JS We Want to Move 


1 Car 4/4 Common & Btr. Basswood 
2 Cars 4/4 Select & Btr. Birch 

! Car 4/4 Select Birch 

| Car 6/4 & 8/4 Select & Btr. Birch 
| Car 4/4 No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
2 Cars 6/4 No. | Common Soft Elm 
| Car 6/4 No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
! Car 5/4 Select & Btr. Soft Elm 













Every piece of Ever- 
lasting flooring is as 
scientifically kiln-dried 


as the wood used in 
















ALL HARDWOODS 50% 14’ & 16’ 
Lengths 


the finest furniture. — 
Manu, sfactured hy 


Nichols&Cox 


LumberCompany °raciigzn"* 


| Car 6” No. 2 White Pine 
{| Car 8” No. 2 White Pine 
3 Cars 10” No. 2 White Pine 

| Car 5—6 & 8/4 C, & Btr. White Pine 











A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK 
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Write or wire us for prices. 
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Dealers and Millmen Recognize Unity of Interest 


ANUFACTURERS OF northern hemlock and retail lumber- inspection was emphasized, and it was shown to be a matter of 
men of Wisconsin in a conference last week discussed the great importance to the cause of wood that stock be dry enough to 
progress made and the problems to be met in the marketing be stored in the yard without degrade and sufficiently dry to be 

of grade marked hemlock. The discussions at the conference dem- put into use without developing defects through shrinkage. It was 
onstrated in the most positive way the unity of interests and the a fine spirit of codperation that prevailed as was shown in the offer 
necessity of codperation between manufacturers and distributers of retailers to confer with the millmen in revising the hemlock 
of lumber if its profitable sale and use are to be promoted. grading rules. 
Straightforwardness and frankness characterized the entire meet- While both millmen and dealers recognized the community of 
ing, and the facts brought out, being the results of experience, test interest they have in promoting the sale of the specific stock con- 
and trial, could be and were discussed intelligently. sidered, it was realized that both had an interest in promoting the 
ot many years ago it was commonly thought that the less the use of wood wherever it is the best material for a given purpose. 
public heard about grades the better for the industry. At the Mil- In soliciting the aid of the dealers one millman suggested that as 
waukee meeting it was proposed that the manufacturers take steps the lumber industry makes a substantial contribution to the wealth 
0 educate not only the architects and contractors but the public of Wisconsin it is to the interest of dealers to do all they can to 
m the matter of grades. Once more also the importance of uniform increase the consumption of wood. The fact is that there is no 
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obstacle to disturb the amicable relations between manufacturer 
and dealer that can not be removed by conference and interchange 
of views. The best interests of both are advanced by good under- 
standing of each other’s problems, and frank discussion not only 
brings better understanding but proves to be the medium for solv- 
ing the problems. 





Eliminating Unfair Practices from Industry 


OMMERCE IS AND probably always will be a contest of wits; 
it need not be and ought not to be a contest in deception. If 
the tradesman expected to make only one sale to a buyer and 

hoped never to see him again, sharp practice might pay, if buyers 
of that sort were numerous enough. But the established manufac- 
turer or merchant whose aim is to build up a permanent trade by 
getting and keeping his customers has no delusions about the prof- 
itableness of honesty and fair dealing. It pays. In fact, business 
men so far recognize the wisdom of square dealing in business as 
to band themselves together with the purpose of eliminating unfair 
practices altogether. 

In theory it is easy to say what is right and what is wrong; in 
practice it is not so easy. It is easy also to charge intent to be 
crooked where no such intent is present, and it is possible to do 
business in such a loose and negligent manner as to invite contro- 
versy. Strictness and accuracy, system and orderliness are not 
only economies in themselves; they are a form of discipline that 
tends to enforce honesty. This fact has its application not only to 
barter and sale but to the extending of credit and the method of 
payment. There can be no negligence in payment if there is not 
slackness in collecting. If quality of goods and time of delivery 
are elements in the sale, certainly amount and time are elements in 
payment for the goods. 

Each seller and buyer prefers to deal with an honest buyer or 
seller, and he aims to avoid or to protect himself from the dishonest; 
but experience has shown that opportunities for sharp practice are 
so numerous that honest merchants must join forces in self pro- 
tection. The principle is the same as when society organizes to 
protect itself from the lawless. This sort of discipline is needed. 
It is no reflection upon an industry that it recognizes the need of 
codes of ethics, of methods of arbitration and of mercantile re- 
ports. They are all agencies not only of protection but of discipline, 
and they should be used to make business safe for honest men. 


During recent years the lumber industry has made notable im- 
provements in its methods of doing business. Wood can not be made 
to order; it must be taken as nature supplies it. The best that can 
be hoped is that it shall be well manufactured and carefully graded 
according to established rules. Recognition of this fact is shown in 
the sincere and persistent efforts which all the manufacturing 
groups are making to improve and give uniformity to their product. 
Likewise, the steps they have taken to trade mark and grade mark 
their product, are designed to guarantee that uniformity. When 
to all these accomplishments are added research that shall develop 
the facts about wood and its proper utilization and a sound adver- 
tising program that shall make them known to all the world the 
lumber industry may look for stability in demand as well as a 
legitimate return for their investment and service. 





The “Eye Appeal” in Selling Lumber 


N MANY OF THE current preachments aimed at the retail 
lumber dealer the assertion is made that “Lumber must be 
merchandised, the same as other commodities.” That is one 

of those half-truths that, if stopped there, as they very often are, 
might better not have been uttered. 


As a plain statement of fact, nothing is more apparent than that 
lumber can not be merchandised by the same methods used in sell- 
ing most other goods. For that reason, it must develop a mer- 
chandising technique of its own, and some progress is being made 
in that direction. 

Lumber, as such, is by its very nature barred from making use 
of the most effective appeal known to modern merchandising, the 
appeal to the eye. Ninety-five percent of the active stock of the 
big department stores is out in plain sight; more than that, it is 
thrust under the eye of the casual shopper. In some other retail 
establishments, such as the five- and-ten-cent stores; art and jew- 
elry shops, as well as those selling flowers and fruits, one hundred 
percent of the stock makes its visual appeal to the customer. 


On the other hand, the lumber dealer habitually hides his stock 
away behind walls and tight fences. Of course, there is a reason. 
Neither lumber nor such other commodities as coal, brick etc. pos- 
sess in themselves any special visual selling appeal; therefore, 
they may as well be out of sight as in-it, so far as the public is 
concerned. While to the lumberman a neatly stacked pile of clean, 


~— 


bright lumber does make a strong appeal, it does not arouse in the 
ordinary beholder any desire to buy. 


Nevertheless, the visual appeal can be effectively used in selling 
lumber. The answer to this seeming paradox is found in the sim- 
ple proposition that while the display of lumber itself does not 
create any desire to possess it, the display of what can be made 
from lumber does create that desire. 


Through such media as demonstration homes, display rooms, at- 
tractive displays in the dealer’s own show windows or in leased loca- 
tions in the shopping district, by exhibits of completed homes at 
building shows, fairs etc., the visual appeal may be effectively made, 

And that fact, which is being daily demonstrated by an increas- 
ing number of retailers, is a fundamental item of the new selling 
technique for lumber which is being worked out in the laboratory of 
every-day experience. 





Teaching the Art of Log Scaling 


NTIL LATELY IT was believed that log scalers, like poets, 
were born, not made; but this view will have to be revised 
since a school for log scalers has been held in the Pacific 

Northwest. Likely, some of the old time log scalers would predict 
complete failure for this attempt to teach an art that they deemed 
inherited rather than acquired. 

Anyhow, since there is plenty of room for the improvement of 
log scales, it may not be preposterous to look for improvement in 
sealers. But the scaling of logs is no boy’s or novice’s job. It re- 
quires not only a knowledge of the technique of handling the scale 
stick, but keen observation and good judgment in discovering and 
passing on defects; so there is plenty to teach and an abundance 
of opportunity to learn. 

There is no lack in the lumber industry of a disposition to learn, 
as is evidenced by the attendance at the short courses in kiln- 
drying, crate-making, wood-gluing and wood-utilization conducted 
at the Forest Products Laboratory. The conventions of loggers and 
of sawmill managers as well as the conventions and clubs of all 
branches of the industry are in the nature of schools, calculated to 
improve the knowledge and increase the efficiency of lumbermen. 
Nobody ever gets too old to learn and therefore everybody is always 
young enough to go to school. The more numerous the opportu- 
nities for instruction in lumbering the better it will be for those 
who take advantage of them and for the industry as a whole. 





Southern Pine Industry on Sound Basis 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion held in New Orleans this week was perhaps the most 
constructive meeting in the history of that organization, and 

currents were set in motion there that will have a decisive and tell- 
ing effect on the future not alone of yellow pine but of the lumber 
industry generally. Convinced that positive constructive effort is 
necessary if southern pine lumber is to hold its markets and home 
builders and industrial users be saved from costly mistakes in select- 
ing materials to be used, a voluntary assessment of 2 cents a thou- 
sand feet on their production has been pledged by a majority of the 
association subscribers for a fund to be used exclusively in research 
and promotion work for southern pine to educate industries and 
other users on how to utilize wood to best advantage and to point 
out the merits of southern pine. This is entirely separate from and 
in addition to the funds being expended in the regular trade exten- 
sion work and the fund to be subscribed for the national campaign 
in behalf of wood. 


Grade marking was definitely and decisively made a fact and the 
secretary was instructed to make available to dealers and lumber 
buyers generally a list of the producers who will furnish grade 
marked lumber, and an ample supply is assured. Spurred to greater 
activity by the inroads being made upon their markets by other 
woods and by substitutes for wood, southern pine manufacturers 
will conduct a vigorous campaign one purpose of which will be to 
counteract the growing impression that the yellow pine industry }5 
approaching the end and to show that there will be a permanently 
ample supply of timber in the South. Pronounced progress has 
been made in reforestation and as the various southern States swing 
into line with constructive forestry legislation more interest is being 
manifested and a greater degree of codperation is secured between 
the States, the Federal government and private owners in the con 
servation and regrowing of timber. 


That there were some differences of opinion and some disagre 
ments to be ironed out among influential members of the association 
indicated a healthy state of affairs and a keen interest in the wel- 
fare of the industry, and that it was possible to overcome these dif- 
ferences, bring about perfect harmony and ‘present a solid front 
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speaks volumes for the effectiveness of associated effort and is a 
high tribute to the men engaged in lumber manufacturing in the 


South. 


In its selection of an executive head for the coming year the asso- 


ciation displayed rare judgment, and under the leadership of A. J. 
Peavy the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN predicts for the organization a 
period of activity that will mark a high point in the history of the 
southern pine industry. 





Increase in Lumber Production 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ceived telegraphic reports today of the status 
of the lumber industry for the week ended 
March 20, from 390 of the larger softwood 
and 144 of the chief hardwood mills of the 
country. The 377 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills showed an increase in production, 
and decreases in shipments and new business 
in comparison with reports from 382 mills 
for the week before. When compared with 
reports for the same period of last year, how- 
ever, there were gratifying increases in all 
three items—particularly in new _ business. 
The hardwood operations showed substantial 
increases in all three factors, when compared 
with reports for the week earlier, when, how- 
ever, eight fewer mills reported. 

The 129 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 309,594,582 
feet last week, as against 311,642,640 feet for 


033 feet, against 2,503,735,941 feet. Orders— 
2,764,409,785 feet, against 2,416,284,490 feet. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 104 mills re- 
porting for the week ended March 20 was 5 
percent above production, and shipments were 
5 percent below production. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week, 42 percent was 
for future water delivery, amounting to 48,- 
874,609 feet, of which 37,172,109 feet was for 
domestic cargo delivery, and 11,702,500 feet 
export. New business by rail amounted to 
2,027 cars (approximately 60,810,000 feet), 53 
percent of the week’s new business. Forty 
percent of the week’s shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 41,961,142 feet, of which 
28,483,191 feet moved coastwise and inter- 
coastal, and 13,477,951 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments totaled 1,917 cars (approximately 57,- 
510,000 feet), or 55 percent of the week’s 
movement, and local deliveries 5,658,296 feet. 
Employment conditions improved slightly 
in nearly all West Coast districts, according 
to the Four L employment service. Logging 


a nominal increase in shipments, and a big 
increase in new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with three fewer mills reporting, showed 
considerable increase in production, some de- 
crease in shipments, and a slight decrease in 
new business. 

The hardwood mills of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reported from 21 mills production as 6,521,000 
feet; shipments, 4,298,000 feet, and orders, 
3,973,000 feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports from 123 units, production as 17,732,309 
feet; shipments, 19,948,406 feet, and orders, 
21,186,656 feet. The normal production of 
these units is 21,203,000 feet. 

For the last eleven weeks all hardwood mills 
reporting to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association gave production 280,- 
346,551 feet; shipments, 272,487,255 feet, and 
orders, 291,756,575 feet. 

[Barometers of the Southern Pine Associa- 


























Seven-ton gasoline locomotives are used near Mehoopany, Pa., on narrow gage logging railroads. 


handled over grades as high as 2% percent 





Heavy loads like the kind illustrated are easily 





the week before. No report for unfilled or- 
ders was received from the West Coast mills. 


Altogether the 377 comparable reporting 
mills had shipments 100 percent and orders 
103 percent of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 103 and 100; and for the West 
Coast mills, 95 and 105. Of the reporting 
mills, the 336 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 21,324,000 feet, gave 
actual production 107 percent, shipments 105 
percent, and orders 106 percent thereof. 


The figures for last week, the week before 
and the same week last year when 374 mills 
reported, follow: Production—251,898,881 
feet, against 247,240,642 feet the week before, 
and 239,252,228 feet last year. Shipments— 
251,011,993 feet, against 256,186,836 feet the 
Week before, and 230,057,143 feet last year. 
Orders—258,263,374 feet, against 271,284,937 


pe the week before, and 227,599,772 feet last 
ear, 


The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement for the first eleven 
Weeks of 1926 with the same period last year: 
Production—2,468,725,929 feet, against 2,419,- 
631,839 feet last year. Shipments—2,674,267,- 


camps and sawmills are employing more men 
than at any time since last fall. Practically 
all skilled sawmill help in the Grays Harbor 
district is at work. All the larger logging 
operations in this district, excepting one, are 
running. Pine sawmills are starting up in 
increasing numbers, and by April 1 most of 
them will be under way with the season’s cut. 
Several summer woods operations have been 
opened. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with two more mills reporting, showed 
a slight increase in production, a material in- 
crease in shipments, and new business some- 
what below that reported for the previous 
week. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association (with ten mills closed 
down) reported production and shipments 
about the same, and a good gain in new 
business. 

The California Redwood Association re- 
ported production about the same, consider- 
able decrease in shipments, with new business 
somewhat in advance of that reported for the 
week earlier. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reported production about the same, 


tion and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association appear on pages 56 and 57 re- 
spectively.—EDITor.. | 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., March 22.—The Harvard 
University committee on economic research an- 
nounces its weekly index of wholesale com- 
modity prices on the base of 1913 advanced to 
147.6 for the week ended March 17, from 147.3 
for the week ended March 10. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—Following 
are f. o. b. mill prices March 15 to 22, of a 
varying number of southern pine mills, being 
weighted averages of reported actual sales at 
latest available dates: 
Sap Flooring 





Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 


Edge grain— ING D witindvdadi $27.00 
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Makers of Toys and Kitchen Utensils 

Being under the impression that we are burning 
more good material than the people of other saw- 
mill towns, we should like to be put in touch with 
some toy and kitchen utensil manufacturers who 
would extend their operations to a point which has 
some real advantages.—INQuIRY No. 1,719. 

[This inquiry comes from a representative of 
the Forest Service of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture in New Mexico. Evidently the in- 
quirer thinks that there is an opportunity in 
that locality for establishing plants for the 
manufacture of toys and kitchen utensils on a 
profitable basis. The name of the inquirer will 
be supplied on request.—EDIToR. | 





Sources and Uses of Balsa 

The writer has before him a sample of balsa 
wood which, he is informed, comes from a tree 
grown in Ecuador, South America. 

Can you inform us as to where we may obtain 
the complete history of the tree or the wood, its 
commercial value, the extent of production, its 
uses and other information that might be of in- 
terest to Jumbermen ? 

I have in mind giving our local Hoo-Hoo club a 
little talk on this rather interesting wood, believ- 
ing that it would be of unusual interest to any 
such group of lumbermen.—INQUIRY No. 1717. 

[This inquiry comes from an Indiana lumber- 
man. Information on balsa wood is not over- 
plentiful, most of it that is available being in 
the form of brief technical descriptions in scien- 
tifie works and casual references in commerce 
reports regarding the trade in this wood and 
to some extent its uses in commerce. 

Balsa is a very light, porous wood and it is 
used in the United States chiefly for insulating 
purposes and for life saving appliances in the 
marine trade. The genus to which balsa be- 
longs includes nine species that have been de- 
scribed thus far and they are widely distributed 
throughout tropical America. As balsa is the 
Spanish word for raft it is said to have been 
applied to this tree because when the Spanish 
colonists migrated to. the new world they found 
it in use by the natives for the construction of 
rafts. This name is still largely confined to 
countries where the trees were so used, that is 
Eeuador, Colombia and Costa Rica, though it 
has, however, been accepted in the United 
States and wood of the genus Ochroma com- 
monly goes by that name in commerce. 

Samuel J. Record, in his work ‘‘ Timbers of 
Tropical America,’’ quoting an author, Rowlee, 
says: 

The wood of the trees of the genus Ochroma is 

the most notable among the light weight woods. 
It is generally known is Spanish America as balsa, 
and that word has been transferred to it and is in 
general use in the United States. 
_ Balsa is a very common and conspicuous tree 
in tropical America. It is distinguished not only 
by its light, soft wood, but also by its large, simple 
leaves, large solitary flowers, and very conspicuous 
fruit, which is not unlike a cotton boll on a large 
scale. When the fruit is mature, and has not 
finally burst, it looks much like a rabbit’s foot 
and presumably from this the first species of 
Ochroma to be described received the specific name 
“lagopus.” When the fruit finally bursts and the 
mass of down falls to the earth, it suggests the fur 
of a rabbit. The seeds are enveloped in this fur 
and are disseminated by it. They resemble small 
grape seeds and, unlike cotton, the “down” is not 
firmly and permanently attached to the seeds. 

The species of this genus most frequently. oc- 
cur in the low lands and foothills, though rarely, 
if ever, where the soil is at all affected by brackish 
or salt water. ‘They have not been discovered in 
the high altitudes, that is, at more than 1,000 
meters above sea level. 

_ Balsa is usually a second growth tree, though 
it does occur as an isolated tree in the primeval 


forests. It appears prominently and abundantly 
where clearings have been made by natural 


agencies, such as floods and fires, and by human 
cultivation. In this respect it might properly be 
called a tree “weed.’’ The natural seeding in some 
places produces such an abundance of young plants 
as to suggest weeds in a neglected garden. The 
tree’s growth is very rapid. During the first five 
or six years of its life it may attain a trunk 
diameter of 20 to 30 inches, and an average in- 
crease in thickness of 6 to 8 inches. This gives 
it a place among the most rapidly growing trees 
known, if indeed it is not the most rapid of all. 
In the natural state, the wood is very perish- 
able. One rarely sees the remains of trees of balsa 


in the tropical forest. They decay with apparently 
the same rapidity as a cotton fabric; the wood 
absorbs moisture readily, and shrinks and warps 
badly. This is due undoubtedly to the_ feeble 
lignification of the cell walls owing to the lack of 
aseptic properties such as the timber of oak and 
pine possesses. 

Mr. Record states that these tendencies of 
balsa have been largely overcome by light im- 
pregnation with a hot paraffine solution, which 
has for its object the removal of the moisture 
and the waterproofing of the cells. It is also 
claimed, he says, that the process makes the 
wood easier to work with tools and does not ma- 
terially increase its weight. During the World 
War large quantities of treated balsa were used 
in the manufacture of buoyancy and insulation 
prodvets, such as life preservers, submarine 
mine floats, parts of life boats, hydroplane pon- 
toons, streamlining of struts and braces in aero- 
planes, and for refrigerators, for which the 
open porous structure is well adapted. 

In a report to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merece, Washington, D. C., made by the Amer- 
ican Consul at Salina Cruz, some years ago, ap- 
peared the following regarding balsa wood: 


Balsa wood, commonly known in this section as 
“jonote,” is sometimes used in lieu of cork for the 
making of life jackets and for similar purposes. 
This wood is found in rather thin stands in this 
section, and small shipments are occasionally made. 
This timber is not very thick, it being necessary 
in order to obtain any quantity, to take unsquared 
logs of from eight to sixteen inches in diameter. 
It can be had in lengths up to twenty feet, but in 
order to avoid excessive cost in transporting such 
lengths by oxen, it is much preferable to bring 
them out in lengths of ten feet. Because of the 
thin stands to be found, the contractors prefer to 
contract for only about two hundred measured 
metric tons or about one hundred thousand board 
feet, at one time. This wood should be cut and 
brought to the coast only during the months from 
January to June, inclusive. The price is about 
$35 a thousand board feet, placed on board vessel 
at Salina Cruz. In order to properly preserve the 
wood it should be shipped in its bark. In addition, 
it is sometimes the practice to put cement or some 
other substance on the ends of the logs in order 
to prevent splitting during the voyage. 


Another report made to the bureau of For. 
eign and Domestic Commerce on balsa, was the 
following: 

Balsa wood is the lightest known wood, being 
only 7.3 lbs. to the cubic foot, while cork is 13.7, 
After treatment with paraffin, it is used for making 
floating parts of life preservers, and for construct- 


ing life rafts. It is also employed by the govern. 
ment for buoys and floating attachments to signals, 
It is also used for the interior lining of refrigera- 
tors; owing to its porous nature it acts as an 
excellent insulator against heat and cold. 

Still another report to the bureau contained 
the following: 

The future of balsa is unknown, but it will un. 
doubtedly become a very extensively used wood, 
Its value for buoyancy products has already been 
proved to be very great. Various waterproofing 
processes have been developed which make the 
life of the wood indefinite. It has splendid insulat- 
ing qualities and has been used in small ice chests 
and for insulation in cars and ships to a small 
extent in an experimental way. Unlike cork, it 
has very great structural strength and fully as 
good, if not better, insulating properties. It is 
confidently expected that under normal commercial 
conditions some important uses for this wood will 
be found in the near future. 

Complete statistics covering importations of 
balsa are not available, but a recent report 
shows that shipments from Costa Rica in 1925 
fell 300,000 feet below those of 1924. Until 
the later years the United States took prae- 
tically all of Costa Rica’s exports of balsa but 
in 1925 Europe took 45,000 feet.—EpITor. ] 


Instalment Contract Forms 


We are making arrangements to sell small ga- 
rages on the monthly payment plan. Can you send 
us forms of contracts that others are using on this 
kind of a plan?—INQuiIRyY No. 1,713. 

[This inquiry comes from a commission lum- 
ber sales concern in the West. As the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has no forms of the kind asked 
for, this inquiry is published with the hope that 
readers can give information along this line. 
The name‘of the inquirer will be furnished on 
request.—EDITOR. | 
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The receipts of lumber at 
Chicago during the year 1873 
amounted to 1,084,993,000 
feet in round numbers. 


Sd * * 


CHICAGO LUMBER 


The season’s business has 
been unprofitable to most of 
those manufacturers who have 
placed their lumber on forced 
sale; while with others, espe- 
cially those who retail from 
their yards, the prices realized 
have been in a measure satis- 
factory. The Chicago market: 
annually absorbs a little over 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 
and an immense quantity of 
lath and shingles. The season 
of 1872 being the great re- 
building year, the _ receipts 
amounted to nearly 1,200,- 
000,000 feet. The local trade 
of the current year was, of 
course, less but. above the 
average of previous seasons, 
while the shipments of lumber 
to the interior exceeds those 


of 1872 by about 150,000,000 





feet. The receipts and ship- 
ments of shingles are becom- 
ing less each year, as they are 
being shipped to a greater ex- 
tent direct from the mills to 
the interior on orders. The 
receipts this year were greatly 
shortened and the foreign 
trade interrupted by the panic 
which almost paralyzed an ac- 
tive and advancing wholesale 
market, compelling manufac- 
turers to shut down their mills 
and immediately curtail their 
shipments. Less lumber has 
been received from Oconto 
this year than usual, the open- 
ing of new railroads making it 
more of a distributing point 
for its products than formerly. 
There is also considerable lum- 
ber shipped direct from the 
Michigan west shore ports, 
now that they have railroad 
communication with the inte- 
rior. The rafting business was 
inaugurated on Lake Michigan 
this year. About 2,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in the logs 
was successfully rafted to this 
port from Ludington. The 





business will probably receive 
more attention next season. 
* & 


The land-looker is taking a 
rest this winter, and giving the 
woods a rest. The number of 
capitalists who are anxious to 
buy even the choicest “‘forties” 
is exceedingly small just now. 
Money is so scarce and the fu- 
ture too uncertain, while the 
necessities of the present are 
too pressing to allow much at 
tention to the operations in 
pine lands. Anything less than 
a gold mine which would yield 
double eagles ready coined and 
with no expense of mining, 
would fail to attract just now. 
The lucky ones to hold valua- 
ble pine tracts know they have 
a safe thing and a good one, 
and are content not to tempt 
further by extending opera- 
tions in these uncertain times 
The land-looker is therefore 
spending his time in the cities 
and towns hereabouts, and as 
a general thing he contrives to 
get it off his hands with toler 
able success in the way of en 
joying it. 
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Southern Pine Output Lower; Demand Is Picking Up 


The southern States continue to hold first place as buyers 
of southern pine, there having recently been an improvement 
in sales to Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma, and an especially 
good oil field demand from the latter two States. While mid- 
dle West buying has not increased much in volume, orders 
are coming from a wider territory, and inquiry has a prom- 


ising tone. The market in the East is dull, chiefly owing to 
bad weather, and Florida is taking very little. The general 
belief is that this year a greater proportion of the trade will 
come from smaller towns and farms, and bad weather so far 
has prevented development of a movement there. 

Production by the larger mills during the week ended 
March 19 dropped below 88 percent of normal, there having 
been heavy rains in Mississippi and Louisiana. Output of 
small mills has been more seriously curtailed, and it is reported 
that their stocks of boards and dimension are very low. The 
cut of the large mills so far this year has been below 90 per- 
cent of normal, and orders exceeded it by about 6 percent. 

Price weakness has been shown in individual sales recently, 
where concessions were used to speed up placements, but 
these have had little effect on the list as a whole, and 
timbers especially remain quite strong. There is general con- 
fidence that spring weather in the North and East will release 
much business and put strength in quotations. 


Stock Conditions Keep Northern Hardwood Prices Firm 


Northern hardwood sales continue in about the same volume 
as for the last month or so. Southern woods, at their lower 
price levels, have been offering stiff competition. The mills 
are gratified, however, with the good movement of the lower 
grade northern woods, as freight rates protect the market 
against movement from more distant points. 

Building demand continues to lag, and no great increase in 
it can be expected until construction jobs begin to be brought 
near completion. The millwork and flooring plants have fair 
stocks of their products, and until these start to move out 
they will not be in the market for more raw material. They 
find demand is already showing some expansion, however. 

Prospects for sales to the automotive industry begin to look 
more encouraging, with increase in sales of higher grade cars 
and enlargement of bus production. Furniture factories are 
taking fair amounts, but only as needs arise. 

The condition of stocks has enabled the mills to hold prices 
very firmly, for producers’ holdings of the more desirable 
items are low, and they are therefore confident that spring 
demand will bring about a strengthening of quotations. 


Southern Hardwood Bookings Show Healthy Increase 


The weakness in southern hardwoods is hard to understand 
in view of the fact that March 1 average unsold stocks per unit 
were 20 percent less than on July 1 last, and 714 percent lower 
even than they were on March 1 of last year. During the week 
ended March 20, orders again rose to the level of normal pro- 
duction and 20 percent above the actual output, while accept- 
ance of somewhat higher quotations evidences new strength. 

Market prospects continue to brighten with the approach of 
spring. Building demand has been much retarded by bad 
weather, but there should soon be more active call from mill- 
work and flooring plants. On the other hand, rains in the 
South have brought production down to around 82 percent of 
normal, so that one factor helps to offset the other. 

Furniture factories are said to be buying more than they 
were recently, though their takings are not much beyond imme- 
diate requirements. Current needs of the automotive indus- 
tries are causing larger placements, but these have been made 
cautiously. Both these groups are becoming convinced that 
lower quotations ean not be expected. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 56 and 57; 


Western Pines Demand Restricted by Bad Weather 


Inland Empire pine production has been increasing, and is 
now about even with shipments and orders. Volume of new 
business is said to be about 25 percent below normal for this 
season, and has been lagging, largely due to bad weather in 
the East, which has held down yard demand, while industrial 
users have been buying close to requirements because they have 
feared development of price weakness. Heavier call for No. 3 
has been induced by the differential between it and higher 
grades, and it tends to advance. Prices generally are firm. 

There is a good building demand for California pines within 
the State, and it is showing expansion, for building is becom- 
ing active, in rural sections especially, and in the extreme 
south of the State is very brisk. 

Redwood production so far this year has been well covered 
by orders, largely from within the State, the southern section 
increasing its takings. Eastern trade has been slow. 


Eastern Shortleaf Dull; Arkansas Pine More Active 


The North Carolina pine market has been dull as a result of 
bad weather in the eastern consuming sections, and marketing 
has been rendered more difficult by the influx of fir transits 
there. Retailers are unable to move out stocks, and show little 
interest in buying at any price. Industrial demand for low 
erades is fair, but prices are low. The production of North 
Carolina mills has been about thirty percent below normal so 
far this year, and has been exceeded by shipments, so it seems 
likely that the opening up of spring trade will see the market 
taking on strength. 

Georgia roofer mills find Florida demand slack and have not 
been very successful in marketing their production in the 
East, as there has been no building weather and receipts of 
West Coast fir are in excess of immediate needs. Prices are 
around $19@20, mill. Southeast producers count on a better 
demand from the East during spring. 

The Arkansas soft pine movement to retail yards has in- 
creased, being largely of dimension and boards, though floor- 
ing and finish may be expected to share in it soon. Demand 
from railroads and industrials is also good. Production, es- 
pecially of smaller mills, has been handicapped by rains. 
Inquiry is quite active and prices are strengthening, so mills 
are trying to clean up their old orders. 


Fir Rail Trade Increases and Prices Are Maintained 


Fir continued to hold a strong statistical position during the 
week ended March 20, new business being 5 percent above pro- 
duction, and shipments 5 percent below. It would therefore 
appear that, with spring near, there will be no difficulty in 
maintaining price levels. These, however, are not satisfactory, 
and there is talk of refusals to book except at advances. Mid- 
dle West yard trade is undoubtedly expanding, but requires 
mixed cars, which not all mills can supply. And cargo mills 
have been making heavier contributions to production totals 
than have rail mills, while a large proportion of the smaller, 
non-reporting mills are idle. These facts indicate that rail 
items may be expected to stiffen. 

Domestic cargo trade continues rather slow. The Atlantic 
coast market is depressed by bad weather and surplus arrivals, 
many of them carried at low rates by vessels that had expected 
to take cargo to Florida, and a good proportion of the lumber 
coming from British Columbia. California building only re- 
cently has shown life, and as fir stocks there are low the market 
is very promising, for buying must soon start. 

Australian buyers are holding off for lower vessel rates, but 
are abandoning the practice of taking large lots. Japanese 
trade is slack though space rates are very favorable, but China 
is more actively in the fir market. There is beginning a heavy 
movement to the east coast of South America. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 103 to 113 
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Group Ads That Create Desire for Home Lay Basis for Individual Effort— 


Using ‘For Rent’” Columns as Guide——Writing Retail Ads That Pay a Profit 


“If there is one thing wrong with the re- 
tail lumber business,” said Arthur A. Hood, 
of Minneapolis, in the course of the address 
upon which the Realm commented last week, 
“it is that we lumbermen have let other in- 
dustries painlessly lure buyers away from 
us in spite of the fact that they need houses 
and home improvements. For example, a 
man needs a home or a new roof 
or a breakfast nook or a sleeping 
porch or lawn furniture, and be- 
fore either he or we know it he 
has been sold a car or a Califor- 


least beyond a vague statement that all 
building has something in common, and he 
has had these other things in mind for some 
time. A something in the ad touched him 
off into action. In addition to this aspect 
of the matter, it has often happened that 
one dealer in a town or city gets converted 
to advertising, begins buying space in the 
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up exactly between the general advertising 
that pulls for more and better buildings, and 
the specific advertising that pulls for more 
and better trade for one particular yard. 
But it is becoming rather clear that general 
advertising, working for all the yards and 
signed by all of them or by a local associa- 
tion, is a bully idea. 

One reason it is a bully idea 
has been mentioned over and 
over again at the recent conven- 
tions. It is mentioned pointedly 
in the quotation from Mr. Hood’s 














nia top, or a radio, or a camping z f speech at the top of this article. 
outfit, or something else that a = = We're finding out that our real 
good merchandiser thinks he = = competitor is not the other lum- 
needs. It is high time that we = = berman down at the end of the 
lumbermen do a little suggesting = = street. Our real competitors are 
ourselves, a litle positive per- = = all the fellows who are trying to 
suading of the consumer that he é = attract the buying public's 
needs a better home.” = = = money. Many of our hardest 

In this way does Mr. Hood in- = — = competitors are the boys who are 
troduce the specialized matter of = aI Se, i Fay = selling things that only a brief 
advertising into his discussion of = FR . . = time ago didn’t have much if any 
how to increase profitable sales. 2 = place in the calculations of 
So much has been said about ad- = B | d d t = the average householder. These 
vertising that all of us are prob- = e n epen en = things have been sold to the pub- 
ably either sick of the subject or = = lic. We, on the other hand, have 
sold on it to the point of wanting 3 Own Your Own Home = inherited the old notion that 
exact and practical information = a : = homes are necessary and will 
about preparing our ads. But 2 HE man who owns his = sell themselves. We haven't 
like other mercantile principles = own home is a proud = been very sensitive to the change 
and practices, advertising moves = mene = that has made a family think 
along the road of change. And 2 . and happy man. He A Plan Book of = first of a car rather than of a 
while most merchants have long = is free from the worry of Modern Homes 2 home as a badge of family stand- 
believed in and used publicity, & leasing renting and mov- Free. = ing. It is Mr. Hood’s idea that 
there are some new ways of sell- = ° 7 This Plan Book of = the time has come for homes to 
ing by publicity, and some of the = ing. No longer does he Modern Homes = be sold instead of bought. We 
old ways are looked upon with 2 have to coop his children | wi) materigy.aid E — Napa apenas say a 
waning favor. For instance, =z : ‘ a the type of home = littlé while ago that the average 
there seems to be much thought = = cramped eee on" rt — 2 customer is practically helpless 
given to group advertising, =z ment or worry a out their | ter or. Millwork 2 in the hands of an expert sales- 
to general building promotion. = disturbing the folks on the ee _— = = man. He excepted a few things 
Many dealers still maintain their = —and it’ = for each customer. Suppose a 
individual ads while joining in = floor above or below. And yours for the ask = man takes pride in his ates 
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pretty sure to be a kind-hearted 
and obliging piece of publicity 
that will sell other articles than 
the ones mentioned, and will sell 
them for other merchants than 
the one signing it. Many a man 
upon reading an ad for oak floor- 
ing has remembered that he must repair the 
basement stairs; or upon seeing a descrip- 
tion of bevel siding has straightway gone 
down town and ordered material for a 
trellis. How come? It would be hard to 
say. The man himself couldn’t say, not at 


This advertisement formed one of a series run codperatively by six lum- 
ber dealers of LaSalle, Peru and Oglesby counties, Illinois, in 1924. The 
campaign was based on the experience of LaSalle County dealers in 
similar work during 1921 and 1922. Clarence B. Hayden, of LaSalle, Ill, 
is managing the campaign, the ads being prepared by a local newspaper 


man. Six billboards were also used 


papers and on the billboards and straight- 
way increases not only his own sales but 
those of all the other lumber dealers. And 
yet he is paying the whole bill. Probably 
it’s a good investment, at that. Nobody yet 
has been smart enough to divide these things 


We have to remember of 
course that there are limitations 
to what even the cleverest sales- 
man can do. But after making 
all these allowances, most ob- 
servers admit that the amount of 
selling done in the mercantile 
world is increasing, while the amount of 
buying is rather decreasing. We may think 
this is not a good thing, but it is a fact; and 
we are not so sure that it couldn’t be justi- 
fied as good public policy, But whatever we 
think of this shift of control over transac- 
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tions from the buyer to the seller, it is some- 
thing we need to consider in its relation to 
our business. Here is John Customer who 
has a fixed income and fixed necessary ex- 
penses. He has a standard of living that 
keeps him buying certain clothes and food 
for his family and sending his children to 
school. He thinks he never has income 
enough to meet the demands upon him. But 
there is a certain margin of that income that 
is not positively bespoken in advance. Sup- 
pose this margin is $1,000 a year. Without 
his quite knowing it, he is putting this thou- 
sand up at auction. What is he bid for it? 
Savings bank, auto salesman, Florida real- 
tor, radio engineer, bond salesman and so on 
bid eagerly. They are ready with plausible 
arguments, with appeals to his 
sentiments and emotions, with 
suggestions about present pleas- 
ure and future comfort, with al- 
lusions to community standing 
and so on. There is a lively 
scramble of bidders. 

But off at one side with his 
nose out of joint stands a forlorn 
and yet vaguely familiar figure. 
“That makes me sick,” says this 
person in an injured tone. “Look 
at that poor simp throwing his 
money away on all those things. 
He ought to build a house. Now 
when I was a boy, everybody 
knew everybody ought to build 
a house, and so everybody did it. 
Those were the good, old days. 
People certainly have changed 
for the worse.” 


“The same kind of positive 
suggestions which have made 
the automobile, the radio, the 
jewelry and a hundred other in- 
dustries what they are today,” 
says Mr. Hood, “will help the 
lumber retailer to create addi- 
tional profitable demand. Spe- 
cifically, we must make consum- 
ers by the tens of thousands be- 
lieve that they need homes and 
home improvements more than 
anything else.” 


Because of these facts, because 
one of the very important mat- 
ters in our mercantile problem is 
this creation of belief in the im- 
portance of home owning, the 
problem of general advertising 
by all merchants interested in 
home building is coming to 
the front. It isn’t brand new. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
printed many stories of joint ad- 
vertising campaigns and of home 
building expositions. We hope 
to have the opportunity of print- 
ing many more. It will mean a 
stronger foundation upon which 
lumber retailing must rest. This 
joint advertising for the promo- 
tion of general understanding 
and appreciation is taking hold 
In the manufacturing field. You’re familiar 
With the big campaign being put on by the 
manufacturers in which they are going to 
spend a million dollars a year in promoting 
the use of wood. This campaign, as I un- 
derstand it, is to promote the use of wood 
Mm general and is to say nothing about par- 
ticular species‘or brands. 


There still remains a place for individual 
yard advertising, over and beyond anything 
that may be done by all the lumbermen in 
the town, Most dealers are interested in ad- 
vertising advice, whether they are exten- 
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sive advertisers or not. Indeed, the man 
who makes the largest use of publicity is 
often the most anxious to read or hear sug- 
gestions. He checks them up by his own 
experience and rejects a good many, but he 
never knows when he’l] pick a premium rose 
in the garden of salesmanship. So at the 
risk of repetition we’re going to quote some 
of Mr. Hood’s specific advice about devising 
and placing advertising. He suggests an 
advertising appropriation amounting to 1% 
percent of the previous year’s sales. It isn’t 
necessary to spend this much, but such an 
appropriation figure is a safety check, keep- 
ing expenditures from mounting too high 
and also spurring a timid advertiser on to 
a real use of this selling help. Mr. Hood 





Own a Home 


Among Home Owners 


F it “goes against your grain” to see shabby, ill-kept property 
next door to you, if you’ve a longing for a place where you 
may have trees and shrubs and flowers—select a lot and build 
a home in a home owners district. 
bors, who are home-owning neighbors, are just aS jnterested as 
you are in having a good neighborhood in which to live and be 
happy. Every tree, every shrub you plant will add beauty and 
oftimes vaiue to your home. 


BUILD THE HOME YOU CAN AFFORD, NOW 


Ask for our Free ‘Book of Modern Homes at the office of your 
lumber or Millwork Dealer. It will help you plan the home 
to fit your needs. 


SEE YOUR 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK 


DEALERS 


LA SALLE PERU 


OGLESBY 





The codperating dealers in 1925 ran a second series of advertisements, 
inserting, in three newspapers, displays 3 columns wide and 10 inches 
deep three Monday nights a month, and an ad 4 columns wide and 15 
inches deep on the remaining Monday night of each month, and they also 
used 353 plan books, imprinted with the name of the distributing dealer, 
the total cost of the campaign being $1,590. 


1926 is now starting 


reminds the dealer, too, that 70 percent of 
his trade comes from homes and home im- 
provements; and this should indicate in a 
rough way the way in which the appropria- 
tion should be applied. From time to time 
the volume of sales shifts from new houses 
to improvement of old houses, or vice versa. 
Mr. Hood gives this rule for detecting and 
meeting this situation: 


“A good rule to follow is to watch the 
‘For Rent’ columns of your local newspapers. 
If the ads are comparatively scarce and 
rents are rising, feature home ownership. 


You'll find that your neigh- 


A similar campaign for 


If they are unusually plentiful and rents are 
declining, feature home improvements.” 

After stating that salesmanship and ad- 
vertising alike should have the knack of 
suggesting uses for materials instead of 
talking of materials themselves, the knack 
of asking for business and the knack of get- 
ting an adequate profit, Mr. Hood suggested 
that it was the part of wisdom for a person 
not widely experienced in preparing pub- 
licity to get competent advertising counsel. 
This may be got from the association or 
from a syndicate or an agency. Mr. Hood 
then made some specific suggestions which 
we'll quote briefly: 

First, make the advertisement consistently 
distinctive by a trade name, a figure, a color 
combination, a slogan or other 
like means. This should be 
worked out until the dealer is 
sure his ads will be instantly 
recognized as belonging to him. 

Second, always develop the 
dominant idea. 

Third, keep the advertisement 
essentially simple. The person 
who prepares the ad has much 
more special information at his 
command than does the person 
who reads it. Simple language 
and complete explanations are 
necessary for best results. 


Fourth, the advertisement 
should be timely; containing 
seasonal copy or tying up to cur- 
rent events of local interest. 

Fifth, the use of the right kind 
of pictures and illustrations will 
help the prospect visualize the 
things you are trying to describe. 
The ideal illustration will attract 
attention, arouse interest and in- 
duce action. 

Sixth, all advertisements 
should be prepared with the defi- 
nite purpose in mind of inspiring 
confidence in the reader. 

Seventh, an advertisement 
should be prepared from the buy- 
er’s viewpoint. He is to read it, 
he is to be influenced by it. 
What does he want to know? 
What will interest him? What 
will induce him to act? Too 
much copy is prepared by spe- 
cialists who try to sell them- 
selves. This is the wrong target 
at which to shoot. 


Eighth, an advertisement 
should contain plenty of reasons 
why this lumber company should 
receive the buyer’s orders. Well 
chosen testimonials are effective. 

Ninth, an _ advertisement 
should induce action. Many 
start off well but turn out to be 
complete failures because they 
leave the reader interested but 
in no sense inspired to act. To 
be effective they must have an 
unmistakable buying suggestion. 

Tenth, an advertisement should make it 
easy for the prospect to buy. Telephone 
numbers, addresses, order blanks, stamped 
envelopes, return cards and the like make 
the act of buying or at least the initiation of 
the sales process easy. Technical informa- 
tion offered without cost or at the minimum 
cost will make it easy to buy, for such infor- 
mation is usually necessary and not always 
available elsewhere. 


Eleventh, advertising should be persistent. 


This is very important, for spasmodic and 
infrequent advertising loses much of its 
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force. Persistent advertising, in a small 
space if necessary, is better and more re- 
munerative than occasional splurges. 

Twelfth, preliminary tests of advertising 
will correct mistakes before they become 
serious. If an advertisement is to go out 
to thousands, it may be tried out on a few 
dozens or hundreds and the response noted. 

Thirteenth, the advertising should be tried 
on the organization first. There are two 
reasons for this. It serves as something of 
a check upon the effectiveness of the public- 
ity, and it serves to inform the organization 
about the sales efforts that are being made. 
If the yard and office force and the salesmen 
all know exactly what publicity efforts are 
being made and what good points are being 
stressed, and if they really catch the enthu- 
siasm that the manager wants to start going 
in the public mind, they’ll work in harmony 
for sales promotions. A staff that really 
believes in what it has to sell has a long start 
toward sales success. 

Fourteenth, the dealer who buys advertis- 
ing space or copy should remember that mer- 
chandising principles apply here quite as 
much as in the purchase of yard stock. He 
should be sure that he is not paying more 
than they are worth. He should be sure 
that the kind of copy and space and other 


raw materials of advertising are of the sort 
best suited to his needs. He will consider 
quality and service, of course; but having 
considered them he’ll pay no more than a 
fair market price for them. 

Mr. Hood mentioned, too, the kind of pub- 
licity that costs little or nothing. It is gen- 
erally recognized that a news story in the 
news columns of a local paper will have more 
effect than a paid advertisement—or will add 
much to the effectiveness of the paid adver- 
tisement. Every dealer has things happen 
that make such news stories, and if he man- 
ages well he can get many of them printed. 
But a bit of caution is needed here. A 
dealer can’t hope to get much of this stuff 
given him unless he buys a_ reasonable 
amount of display space in the paper and 
pays for it. The local publisher is a past 
master in this business of publicity; and es- 
pecially does he know when he is being 
worked for free advertising. Oh yes, he’ll 
agree that news is news. But he’ll remind 
you, if he’s candid, that the story you want 
run is not just news to you. It’s advertis- 
ing. He’ll help you out if you’ll meet him 
half way. Buy a reasonable amount of his 
advertising space and he’ll see that you have 
a reasonable amount of news space. This is 
just a comment on the side. I shouldn’t want 


to leave the impression that Mr. Hood sug. 
gested a way of getting something for noth- 
ing from the local publisher. Not atall. He 
was just reminding those dealers who do use 
display space that they can easily get these 
reading notices; and if they are not getting 
them they’re overlooking something of 
importance and profit. 


Company’s Ownership Changes 


Osweco, N. Y., March 22.—Announcement 
is made of the retirement of T. J. Burke from 
the Burke-O’Brien Lumber Co., his interest 
having been purchased by M. P. Neal. The 
new concern will be known as the Neal-O’Brien 
Lumber Co. Mr. Neal, who now occupies the 
office of county treasurer, formerly was a well 
known lumber dealer in this section, selling out 
about eight years ago to the Burke-O’Brien 
company. 

The Burke-O’Brien Lumber Co., now the 
Neal-O’Brien Lumber Co., conducts a wholesale 
business and also operates five lumber yards in 
this city. It will shortly open a planing and 
woodworking mill on property recently ac- 
quired. Mr. O’Brien says that the company will 
‘*continue to carry the largest stock in northern 
New York.’’ 

The future plans of Mr. Burke, who is one 
of the best known lumber dealers in this part 
of the State, have not been made public. 


Importance of Complete Credit Information 





Most of the country’s retail business is done on credit of some form. 
Notwithstanding the enormous volume of cash sales by mail order houses, 
five and ten cent stores, cash and carry provisioning stores, and small 
retailers, the bulk of the basis of trade is that the customer gets the 
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Credit record used by Bristol Door §& Lumber Co. 


goods or service several days, or perhaps months, in advance of his final 
payment. 

Modern business is built upon the assumption that ninety-eight per- 
cent of people are honest. Therefore, a credit system is not so much 
a register of honesty as an index to reliability. The seeker of credit 
does not come in the role of a supplicant; but he is not entitled to credit 
without proving his case. When he applies for credit, he is acting upon 
his accepted prerogative; but he is asking for a short loan of part of 
the seller’s capital. Therefore, the extender of credit has an equal 
right, and the duty to his own interests, of knowing facts which will 
assure him that his money will not be tied up to his detriment. 


A customer may be honest but habitually slow cr erratic, or Jacking in 
good judgment. There are so many gradations in the credit reliability 
of persons and concerns, and so many important factors in a eredit rat- 
ing, that until the most modern era it has been felt that a credit expert 
must necessarily have a sixth sense. 

Gradually, though, credit has been brought down from that mystic 
realm, by means of commercial agency ratings, by information increased 
through credit interchange bureaus, and by increasingly careful analysis 
of the records of customers as to their reliability. 


Even among those most experienced in handling credit data there is 
not always the fullest conception of the work that can and should be 
accomplished through free interchange of experience. Through coépera- 
tion, credit men are able to educate those customers who are not meeting 
their obligations promptly to the point of realizing that if they intend 
to stay in business and secure merchandise for resale they must meet 
their obligations on time. 

In retail trade, the determination of payment reliability is as import- 


ant as in wholesale trade. Retailers have suffered most from poor credit 
methods. In the hard school of experience, they have learned that 
clothes do not make the man, and that ownership of property or social 
standing does not always imply honesty and integrity. Merchants now 
realize that it is a mistaken practice to keep their losses to themselves, 
permitting poor credit risks to prey upon others. 

As the efficiency of the credit department increases, the work of the 
collection department diminishes. If the credit department can appre- 
ciably decrease the percentage of bad accounts, it justifies itself. The 
newly developed science of credit has given rise to certain records, vari- 
ous in form for various businesses. Where there is a comparatively small 
number of customers and sales, or where sales continually pass through 
the same channels, the credit record usually is merely a memorandum on 
the ledger account, and under such conditions this serves all requirements. 

But when new sales and customers are continually being developed, 
an individual credit record and department are, in a large majority of 
eases, essential. To make the accounting department responsible for a 
credit record in such cases is like locking the door after the horse has 
been stolen, because by the time posting has been made to the ledger the 
order has been shipped. 

With concerns employing large field forces in their sales departments 
the credit machinery usually commences with the salesman, who shares 
with the company the responsibility of examining and recording credit 
information. 

For still other organizations, a very active association between the 
credit department of the business and the sales department is necessary 
because quick eredit authorization must be given. 

At the command of the credit granting authority there must be a sys- 
tem; simple, accurate, comprehensive, and, as nearly as possible, automatic 
in its operation. How it meets its requirements is well tested by the 
influx of business from an effective advertising campaign. 

The Bristol Door & Lumber Co., Bristol, Va., has developed a pro- 
cedure that enables the passing of credit in the minimum of time. A 
3x5-inch card is made out for each customer, and filed in visible margin 
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fling equipment. The card is indexed according’ to name, address and 
eredit limit. On it is recorded the person’s credit history, which is ob- 
tained from eapital rating and general credit sources. Under the ‘‘ Re- 
marks’? heading is written credit experience, which goes a long way 
towards determining customer reliability. The ‘‘Highest Credit Ex- 
tended’? corresponds with the credit limit and controls unreasonable 
risks. 

The Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., uses a similar form which 
earries additional information. It sums up, in very complete way, a cus- 
tomer ’s trade or paying record which is invaluable to credit authorization. 


With credit ratings fluctuating from year to year a seller is safe only 
when he has complete individual credit information about each customer, 
even those upon whom standard credit guides may give very favorable 
reports. A comprehensive survey of conditions which bear upon credit 
is not obtainable except by grouping all the facts in one place. The 
credit records used by both the companies mentioned carry out this idea. 

A complete history of accounts is an asset which every company should 
be able, figuratively, to include in its financial statement, as preventive 
of credit losses. The accumulation of credit information is not costly, 
but it is invaluable. 





A Well Arranged Retail Lumber Establishment 





























The large and thoroughly modern shed of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Altus, Okla. 





Retailers contemplating laying out new yards 
or remodeling their present establishments will 
be interested in studying the arrangement of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s retail plant at 
Altus, Okla., shown on this page, of which F. M. 
Light is the local manager. 

As this is one of the newer yards of the Long- 





results of its vast experience and study in the 
field of retail yard designing. The main shed, 
shown in the photograph, has a frontage of 
125 feet, with two 20-foot driveways. At the 
right front are the display room and counters, 
flanked by the bookkeeper’s office and private 
office. Then comes a large room in which is 


windows, doors, ete., and back of that is the 
cement and plaster room. 

The yard is bisected by a spur track along 
which are located the coal bins, storage space 
for sand, shingles etc. 

Loeation of other features of the plant, as 
well as the general arrangement, are clearly 
























































Bell company it naturally embodies some of the stored heavy hardware, roofing, wall board, indicated by the accompanying sketch. 
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Showing the convenient layout of shed and yard of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Altus, Okla. 
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Yard Managers Hold Convention 

Wor Point, Mont., March 23.—The Mon- 
arch Lumber Co., which operates a line of yards 
in Montana, held a convention in Wolf Point 
recently. Fifteen managers of branches were 
present. A number of representatives also at- 
tended from the head office in Great Falls. 
These were R. M. Graham, general manager; 
J. P. Pontius, credit manager; L. W. Wrigley, 
buyer, and C. G. Potter, of the architectural de- 
partment. 

The day was taken up with conferences and 
inspirational talks, the program being designed 
to promote closer cooperation between the 
branch offices and to bring the yard managers 
in closer touch with the main office. A spirit 
of optimism pervaded the meeting and the opin- 
ion was expressed by the lumber dealers that 
the coming year will see considerable building, 
in consequence will be a prosperous year. 

A banquet at the Sherman Hotel was a fea- 
ture of the day’s program. An informal experi- 
ence exchange and general social get-together 
followed. 

Besides the officials, there were present the 
following yard managers: W. J. Jones, Saco; 
EK, A. Anderson, Hinsdale; J. H. Wurst, Wolf 
Point; E. A. Hubbell, Brockton; W. A. Brown, 
Homestead; J. E. Wamsley, Antelope; E. T. 
Mitchell, Plentywood; J. H. Tibbets, Redstone; 
J. H. Pederson, Scobey; P. O. Crandall, Peer- 
less; J. P. Murray, Whitetail; J. P. Moore, 
Raymond; E. E. Morris, Westby; A. T. Ralston, 
Sidney, and George Willson, Richey. 


SeGLL2024204848: 


“Shell-Built” Versus ‘‘Well-Built’’ 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 22.—The Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Canada) is 
doing some good work in showing up the differ- 
ence between well built houses constructed of 
first class materials bought at the customer’s 
home yard, and jerry-built structures skimped 
out of inferior and insufficient materials bought 
at so called bargain prices. This educational 
work is being accomplished through large ad- 
vertisements, one of which appears in the Free 
Press Prairie Farmer of March 17. This ad- 
vertisement shows a _ substantial, well con- 
structed dwelling, and in large type asks the 
question, ‘‘Why is This a Well Built Home?’’ 
The text, arranged in ‘‘question and answer’? 
form, will prove interesting and suggestive to 
retailers everywhere who are up against a sim- 
ilar proposition. It reads as follows: 

Why is this a well built house? 

Because the owner protected himself by consult- 


ing his local lumberman about the best materials 
to get good construction. 

What did he find out? 

For one thing, that many so called “cheap” 
houses are not cheap at all, but become a costly 
investment once they are built. 

Why? 


Because the construction is purposely “skimped” 
in order to make the price look attractive. It is 
entirely unsuited to the needs of our climate and 
can not give the warmth, comfort and value which 
the owner expects to get, without a great many 
“extras”? having to be bought. 

Can you quote an example? 


Yes; in one case, a certain concern, which con- 
ducts an “office business” in “houses’—without 
owning lumber yards—offers “shell” construction 
utterly unsuited to the needs of our climate, with- 
out explaining the fact. 

What come-back has the owner got who builds 
one of these houses? 


None whatever, because he got what was speci- 
fied in the bill of material. Although these dealers 
in ‘‘shell’ construction houses undoubtedly shirked 
their responsibility and are guilty of misleading 
statements, he must put up with the home he 
got because it is the home he ordered. His only 
remedy is to buy the “extras” needed to make it 
habitable. 


But don’t they claim the bill of material is com- 
plete? 


Yes, if you are content to build according to 
censtruction they specify. But you couldn’t com- 
fortably live in such a house. 


Then what are the “extras” usually required? 
Lath, inside sheathing, additional building 


paper, tar paper, cement, plaster, lime, brick etc. 
to make the house livable. These extras often 
amount to half the advertised “cost” of the house 
and sometimes more. 

Do I avoid these extras when I buy of the local 
lumber dealer? 

Yes, because he figures all the materials essen- 
tial for good construction; the best grades of 
lumber, lath, cement, brick, plaster, insulation— 
all these essential materials are carried in stock 
by the local lumberman for the convenience and 
proper service of the home builder. 

What about grades? 


The grades are guaranteed; you see what you 


Host to Contractors and Others 


ELGIN, ILu., March 22.—Seventy contractors 
and business and professional men of this com- 
munity, prominent among the customers of the 
Elgin Lumber Co., were its guests at a dinner 
given by members of the firm at the Fox Hotel 
last Thursday night. Mayor Earle R. Kelley 
was guest of honor. A 6-reel picture depicting 
the operations of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at 
Longview, Wash., and the big timber of that 
district, was shown. The mayor took occasion 





This Week’s ‘ 


Convenient Rack for Literature 


An enclosed rack or cabinet that will keep all sorts and sizes of 
advertising literature free from dust and convenient of access is a very 
practical and useful piece of equipment for any retailer’s office. The 
accompanying sketches show a rack designed and built by Joseph Bin- 
ford & Son, lumber retailers at Crawfordsville, Ind., for use in their 
office, which they find to be a great convenience. 
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‘Timely Tip” 


The rack is 68 inches high 
from floor to top, and 36 inches 
wide across the front. The 
side width is 12 inches. The 
rack is fitted with nineteen 
shelves of various widths, 
placed at a slant, as shown in 
the right-hand sketch. The 
two shelves at the top are 4 
inches wide, and the width in- 
creases to 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 and 12 
inches, the extreme bottom 
shelf being of the last-named 
width. 

The booklets, folders or 
other literature are placed ac- 
cording to their length, each 
size being placed on a shelf 
that is about an inch narrower 
than the length of the booklet. 





ca 








Front view of rack 





Side view 


ible index of the literature on hand and facilitating ready selection. 


The cabinet here described is built of l-inch southern pine, excepting 
the shelves, which are of half-inch redwood. The doors are of the same 
design as French doors which the firm has in stock. 


Watch for next week’s “Tip” 


Thus the top of each book or 
folder shows, forming a vis- 








are getting at the local lumber yard, and can in- 
spect every piece of material as it is loaded on 
to your wagon. 

Suppose I find I have material left over? 

You can take it back to the yard and your money 
will be cheerfully refuuded for all unused material 
returned undamaged. 

How about prices? 

The local lumberman can and will save you 
money on the same bill of material as specified in 
the ‘shell’? construction house, and will also give 
you fullest value obtainable for good construction. 

Can I prove this? 

Yes, by getting his price. You will get a good 
house and good construction and save actual money 
by getting prices at your local lumber yard. 


to draw a lesson from city zoning from the 
Longview pictures and urged his favorite policy 
in the address. Thomas Corwin, Chicago, hu- 
morist, entertained and a 16-piece high school 
orchestra played. Dr. Ralph T. Hinton, vice 
president, was toastmaster and introduced the 
following officers and stockholders of the Elgm 
Lumber Co.: William R. Rahn, president and 
treasurer; Arthur L. Paulson, secretary; Fre 
T. Norris and Charles A. Rineheimer, directors; 
and Joseph Spiess, A. C. Rineheimer, C. Alex 
Stone, Judge Frank E. Shopen, S. J. Rahn, W. 
A. Rahn and Dr. F. C. Shurmeier. 
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Discuss Traffic in Stolen Material 


New York, March 23.—At a meeting of 
wholesale and retail lumbermen held in the Re- 
publican Club last week under auspices of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, Allan 
A. Beals, head of the Dow Service, was chief 
speaker. 


Mr. Beals pointed to the menace of traffic 
in stolen building materials, saying that many 
of the yards, especially in the suburbs, had 
suffered materially from the depredations of 
thieves and that the merchants should take steps 
to prevent further loss. 

Secretary H. B. Coho, of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, said he had heard 
something of the traffic in stolen materials, but 
that very few complaints had been received 
from association members. However, he said 
the organization would codperate to trap the 
thieves and to remove the peril from the in- 
dustry. 


Two other important meetings were held last 
week under auspices of the association. The 
Staten Island group held a well attended meet- 
ing, with W. H. Brinley as the chairman. The 
question of credit extension was thoroly dis- 
cussed. Russell Starr was chairman of a meet- 


ing of the South Brooklyn group, held at the 
Hamilton Club, at which the topic was ‘‘ Second 
Mortgages.’’ 


"saga aaanaas 


Convention of Yard Managers 


Sr. Lours, Mo., March 23.—Fred M. Robin- 
son, president E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., re- 
turned from Cape Girardeau, where he con- 
ducted a meeting of managers of the line yards 
operated by the company in southeast Missouri 
and Arkansas. The meeting was held following 
the convention of the southeast Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which Mr. 
Robinson was reélected a director. 


The managers present at the meeting were: 
Joseph Cunningham, Charleston; Ed Fuchs, 
Sikeston; W. C. Henry, Poplar Bluff; A. C. 
Ross, Qulin; D. M. Fitzgerald, New Madrid; 
B. A. Smith, Libourne; John Gardner, Camp- 
bell; Floyd Harris, Kennett; Virgil Harris, 
Senath; Ed. Ferguson, Blytheville, Ark., and 
C. E. Goessling, Piggott, Ark. C. V. Close 
and J. V. Marsh went from the St. Louis office. 


Mr. Robinson said that last year was a satis- 
factory one for the yards, and that the outlook 
for 1926 is good, depending of course, on the 
prosperity of the farmer. 


Michigan Retailers’ 1926 Year Book 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 22.—The year 
book of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association for 1926 has just made its ap- 
pearance, and is a very creditable production. 
A logging scene in colors decks the front cover, 
between which and the end of the book are 
140 pages packed with a wide variety of inter- 
esting material. As a handbook for members 
this annual is very convenient, containing a 
directory of officers and directors as well as 
members of the association, constitution and 
articles of association, code of ethics, and other 
matter often needed for reference. A table of 
freight rates applying to Michigan points is a 
useful feature. Several pages devoted to ‘‘high 
spots’? of the thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the association preserve in permanent 
form some of its outstanding features. 

THE LUMBER industry in Jugoslavia ended 
1925 in a very depressed condition, even the 
forest industries owned and operated by the 
State experiencing stagnant trade conditions, 
which doubtless accounts for the decision by 
the council of ministers to lease to the highest 
bidder at public auction the forest industry at 
Dobrlin-Drvar for private exploitation. 








Better Sell Mother First 





Mother will settle the question anyway. Ap- 
peal to her in that suburban home, Mr. Builder. 
She expects as a matter of course that you will 
have floor drains in the basement, laundry tubs, 
grade entrance, baseboard plugs, wall sockets, 
breakfast nook, sun room, tile or imitation tile 
bath, weather-stripped windows and such mis- 
cellany. Such is the exhibit by almost every 
builder of the moderate priced suburban home. 
Step a pace ahead, Mr. Builder, and show 
mother that’ you have actually increased her 
kisure by your consideration of her tasks as 
nurse girl. 

This very moment I see acress the street a 
teal estate salesman, or builder, escorting 
through a half-built English-type home a 
snappy looking man and his well dressed wife. 
Waiting for them in the car are three chil- 
dren, one a mere toddler, and the others about 
kindergarten age. No doubt that salesman 
glibly recites his story about the fresh air, 
the view, the solitary tree—monarch of the 
back yard—the attractive fireplace and a dozen 
other excellent sales points. But let him show 
that mother a row of low hooks, accessible to 
the children, in the closet; a low shelf for 
shoes; a commodious wrap closet just off the 
grade entrance; a low cupboard for toys and 
games; a glass holder and towel rack in 
kitchen and bath, within reach of little hands, 
and his house is sold. No other builder has yet 
thought of featuring such conveniences. 

Yes, they are well dressed people and have 
acar, but [’ll wager they do not keep a maid. 
A maid costs as much as operating a car and we 
must have cars. Another thing, race suicide 
8 not popular in this subdivision and I doubt 
if it is in most suburbs. Then why not plan on 





[By Floris Culver Thompson] 








the presence of children and on their waiting 
upon themselves? That would make a hit with 
mother. 


Perhaps you’re saying, ‘‘Let them add such 
features if they want ’em.’’ But you see, most 
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‘*A row of low hooks, accessible to the chil- 
dren, in the closet’’ 





of us buy a little better house than we can af- 
ford and consequently exist through a skimping 
period afterward during which mother becomes 


more and more aggravated at builders who 
leave her out in the cold. 

“*Sister Dear,’’ only seventeen years old, in 
a& prize-winning letter published in a recent 
issue of the Detroit News, says: ‘‘It has been 
hard to teach the three older children to hang 
up their own clothes. So we made one of the 
clothes closets just for them. The hooks have 
been put down low on the wall at a special 
height for the ten-, seven-, and five-year-olds. 
Now they want to hang up their clothes all 
the time.’? 

The perception of a motherless girl may well 
put seasoned veterans to shame. Actually, the 
few points I have mentioned are not a great ad- 
ditional expense. They should be available in 
the moderate priced home, costing say twelve 
to fifteen thousand dollars—city prices. I hesi- 
tate to state definitely because values differ with 
localities. Why, our friend in Hunter’s Woods 
considerately told his good old father from 
Clay Center, Ohio, that he guessed his lovely 
new compact home was going to cost him all of 
thirty-five hundred. Father shook his head. 
‘Too much, son, too much!’’ Jack agreed. 
What he did not state was that he had already 
spent fifteen thousand on the shack. But then, 
they have that blue-tiled bath! 

If the builder caters to the fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollar class, let him indicate to 
mother a child’s low bowled lavatory near the 
grade entrance, and a radiator or register in 
the afore-mentioned coat closet where wraps 
may be dried, several times a day, in the spring 
and fall. 

Get the lead of your competitors, Mr. 
Builder, by making your homes irresistible to 
mother. 











Now 1 THINK We HAVE \ 












YouR PROBLEM SOLVED— 
WE WILL SWITCH THE STAIR- 
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©Chicago Tribune 


A situation which illustrates the well known truth that ‘‘Mother’’ casts the deciding vote 
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Says Banking Laws Discriminate Against Industry 


Pointing out that the lumber industry is more 
and more becoming dependent upon public 
financing, James D. Lacey, president of the 
Lacey Securities Corporation, Chicago, states 
that because some bankers are told by State 
and national banking departments that they can 
not invest their funds in buying obligations of 
sound companies, this consequently amounts 
practically to discrimination and is a situation 
that lumber manufacturers are vitally interested 
in and to which they should give serious consid- 
eration. Mr. Lacey says: 

The lumber industry more than any other im- 
portant American industry has been privately 
financed. Vroperties have been in the hands of 
individuals of great wealth who have been able to 
finance their enterprises out of their own resources 
or been able to borrow on their individual credit. 
With increased costs of operation and the develop- 
ment of larger units, however, the industry is rap- 
idly becoming more dependent upon public financ- 
ing and so has a vital interest in the availability 
of funds which might be furnished by banking in- 
stitutions. 

Bankers, generally, have freely extended credits 
to the industry and are interested today in buying 
the obligations of sound companies, but in some 
instances they are told by State and national bank- 
ing departments, that they can not so invest their 
funds. This is a situation in which lumber manu- 
facturers are vitally interested and one which they 
should give serious consideration. 


Rulings which discriminate against the bonds 
of a lumber company, are based on laws in effect 
in some States which stipulate that State banks 
can not make loans on “real estate” except in their 


own or adjoining States. The national banking 
laws prohibit national banks making loans on 


“real estate’ regardless of location. These laws 
are sound, as experience has taught the inadvisa- 
bility of allowing banks to tie up their funds in 
loans on “real estate.’’ However, it is difficult to 
see how the bonds of a company engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber and owning its raw mate- 
rials in the form of stumpage can be classified as 
“real estate” bonds. ‘They certainly are ‘“indus- 
trials’ in the same sense as the bonds of an oil 
refining and distributing company owning its own 
fields, or of a steel company which controls iron 
ore deposits. 

The business of a lumber manufacturer is that 
of manufacturing and distributing lumber, and his 
ownership of timber is incidental to his business. 
He buys stumpage as any other manufacturer buys 
raw materials, although he must usually anticipate 
his requirements farther in advance. He is neither 
a farmer nor a landlord, but is engaged in an in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

In fairness it should be said that existing laws 
are not always interpreted as excluding lumber 
company bonds, but many individual examiners 
rule against such securities and their action de- 
nies to the industry credit to which it is entitled. 
If allowed to continue, the classification of lumber 
company bonds as ‘‘real estate” loans may gain 


Notes From the Realm of 


Akron Building Show Draws Crowds 


Akron, Onto, March 23.—Thousands of 
prospective home builders are attending the 
Building Show at the armory, which opened 
Saturday and will continue ten days. 

The stage of the armory has been given over 
to a combined exhibit of thirteen retail lumber 
concerns of the Akron district. The exhibit 
represents a miniature town. Model houses also 


three cities showed gains over the preceding 
February, while 133 cities showed losses. 


Building Is Lively in Newark 
Newark, N. J., March 22.—With improve- 
ments under way that will make this city one 
of the most important lumber terminals in the 
United States, if not in the world, the superin- 


























These photographs show the transformation effected by remodeling the home of C. P. Constan- 


tine, head of the Botsford-Constantine Co., of Seattle, Wash. 


The principal feature of the job 


was the replacing of the original bevel siding with what are known as ‘‘bevel butt shingles.’’ 
It will be observed also that the small dormer was taken off the front part of the roof, the peaked 
roof porch replaced with a Colonial entrance, and shutters put on the second floor windows 





are on display, the work of the manual training 
classes of the Akron public schools. Prizes 
will be awarded for the best models. 


February Building Permits 


Total building permits granted in 207 cities 
during the month of February amounted to 
$236,006,000, according to reports of the 207 
building departments to the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. The above figure showed a decline of 
8 percent from the total amount ($256,769,300) 
reported in February of last year. Seventy- 


tendent of buildings of Newark has just com- 
piled figures to show that the north Jersey me- 
tropolis is undergoing a remarkable rise in 
building construction. 

In January of last year not even listed among 
the first twenty-five cities of the nation, so far 
as building cost is concerned, Newark now ap- 
pears in seventh place, being topped only by 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles and Atlanta. Figures indicate that 
Newark will better its position. Permits for 
the first three months this year are in excess of 
$15,000,000, 


ground to such an extent that it will be impossible 
for any bank to buy these securities. 

The industry is in need of ample credit on q 
long term basis, and through national and State 
associations should use its influence to cause g 
proper interpretation of the laws, or where neceg- 
sary to change existing laws. 

Probably no single industry has contributed more 
to the wealth of the country than the lumber in. 
dustry, and it would be eminently unjust now to 
discriminate against it in the extension of credit, 


Protest Closing of ‘Cond 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 24.—A_ special 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of the 
City of Philadelphia was held today to consider 
the issuing of a protest against closing the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal for six weeks 
commencing March 31. Great quantities of lum- 
ber will be coming through the canal this spring 
and its closing would work hardship on the 
lumber dealers of this city. The Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Philadel- 
phia have also issued protests against the clos- 
ing of the canal at this time. Individual mem- 
bers are wiring their protests to Secretary of 
War Dwight IF. Davis and to Senator G. W. 
Pepper. 

The first regular monthly meeting of the ex- 
change since the election of President Edward 
IF. Magee will be held Thursday, April 1. 


Building 


War Training Fields Now Home Sites 


NEw York, March 22.—Two: building opera- 
tions that bring echoes of the World War were 
announced the past week. At both sites hun- 
dreds of homes will be erected, beginning im- 
mediately. The Curtis flying field at Garden 
City, L. I., has been sold for $500,000 and will 
become a home colony. The tract comprises 110 
acres. Camp Merritt, where thousands of men 
trained, has undergone a complete transforma- 
tion. It is three miles north of Englewood, 
N. J., between Dumont and Creskill, in the 
Jersey Hills opposite Yonkers, N. Y. It was 
sold to the Camp Merritt Estates and has been 
prepared for homes. More than 275 houses are 
now in construction at Valley Stream, L. I, in 
a section where more than 1,200 frame houses 
have been erected in the past three years, in 
twelve different types of architecture. 


Will Participate in Home Show 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 23.—‘‘ Home Beat- 
tiful’’ show will be held at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Coliseum, April 13 to 17. Among the 
firms that will have exhibits are: Reliable 
‘Planing Mill Co., Wolflin West Side Lumber 
Co., Evansville Planing Mill Co., Rechtin Lum- 
ber Co., and Luhring Lumber Co. 

Various entertainment features have been el- 
gaged, including two orchestras. 


Sea aaaaaaaauas 


Owning and Renting Costs Compared 


Some light is thrown on the question of 
whether it is cheaper to build than to rent 4 
home by some building cost figures compiled by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, which show 
that a duplex frame house may be built for a8 
low as 27 cents a eubic foot, and the highest 
grade detached frame house can be built for 44 
cents. High class apartments cost to build 77 
cents a cubie foot; cheap ones, 42 cents. 

It would appear from these figures that the 
investment in one’s own house of the best qual- 
ity would be only half as much as the sum on 
which he would have to pay interest in a high- 
grade apartment. In other words, it appears 
that a detached frame house of the best quality 
may be built for half the cost of an apartment 
suite, which would leave the home owner with 
the interest on the other half in his pocket and 
applicable to amortization of principal. 
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The Vernon Parish Lumber Co.’s mill at Kurthwood, La. 





























‘ Pe. 5 


The Angelina County Lumber Co.’s mill at Keltys, Tex. 





High Marketing and Production Standards Win 


Customers’ 


No single factor inspires confidence in any manufacturing concern so 
much as the knowledge that it is guided by high standards in the pro- 
duction and distribution of its product. Especially is this true in the 
lumber industry where the demand is for a product of inherent quality 
and uniform manufacture and for prompt delivery. The Angelina 
County Lumber Co. (Inc.), Keltys, Tex., and the Vernon Parish Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Kurthwood, La., are two large southern pine 
operators that have won the confidence of customers by 
rigorously adhering to high standards in the production 
and marketing of their stock. 

The origin of these companies dates back to the early 
’80s when J. H. Kurth sr. was operating a mill at what 
was then called Kurth Station, Polk County, Tex. Pre- 
viously Mr. Kurth had started with Sam Allen in 1880 
as a bookkeeper, afterward becoming mill manager for him. 
In 1888 this pioneer lumberman bought a mill at what is 
now Keltys, Tex., and paved the way for the subsequent 
establishment of the Angelina County Lumber Co. Three 
mills have been built at Keltys in the intervening thirty- 
eight years, and a sister company known as the Vernon 
Parish Lumber Co., established at Kurthwood, La. These 
two concerns, with their daily capacity of 300,000 feet 
and extensive timber holdings, are generally acknowledged 
to be among the finest operations in the South. 

The fine record which they have established may be at- 
tributed almost entirely to the aims and ideals of J. H. 
Kurth sr. and his associates, particularly the late S. W. 
Henderson, former vice president, and Eli Wiener, former 
secretary and now president of the Angelina County Lum- 
ber Co. Men of vision, they have 
striven unceasingly to build good 
will for the interests they repre- 
sent. This they have accomplished 
by insisting that every angle of 
the business—from tree to trade 
—be governed by high standards. 
And they have never deviated from 
this policy. 

In the purchase of stumpage, 
both companies have consistently 
held to high standards. The Ver- 
non Parish Lumber Co. is now op- 
erating in one of the finest stands 
of longleaf southern pine in the 
South. Situated at the headwaters 
of the Caleasieu River, it repre- 
sents the choicest virgin pine tim- 
ber that money can buy. The 
trees in this tract are long, 
straight bodied and possess all the 
qualities that permit manufacture 
mto the most desirable timbers, 
car material and long leaf flooring. 





ELI WIENER 





J. H. KURTH SR. 





J. H. KURTH JR. 


Confidence 


For many years southern pine buyers have specified Caleasieu pine, when 
durable lumber, capable of standing the stress of heavy shocks, was 
wanted. The 20,000 acres in this tract on which the company is operat- 
ing insures log supplies for some time to come. 

The holdings of the Keltys mill likewise.are of superior quality. They 
are located but a short distance from Lufkin, and are the best to be 
found in the long leaf virgin pine belt of eastern Texas. 
A short time ago the Angelina organization acquired a 
large tract from the Kirby Lumber Co., which added 15 
years to its eut. As a result of this purchase, these com- 
panies are prepared to guarantee their customers lumber 
of uniform texture for nearly a decade and a half. 

Every piece of lumber turned out of these mills is a 
testimonial to the high standards of logging and manufac- 
ture that are observed in their model plants. Fine equip- 
ment and skilled workmanship have combined to produce 
a nearly perfect product. Four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars was expended in the erection of the Kurth- 
wood plant, which cuts 140,000 feet daily. Logging is 
carried on at this operation with the aid of a Clyde 4-line 
rehaul skidder, a MeGiffert loader, a 65-ton Shay and a 
30-ton Shay and a rod engine. The careful handling 
which this equipment allows, insures the logs reaching the 
mill in an unblemished state. The mill machinery, de- 
signed and built by the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
of which J. H. Kurth sr. is vice president, is also of the 
most modern type. It includes two 14-inch single cutting 
bands, and a bull edger, said to be one of the most satis- 
factory machines of its kind in the South. 

The company takes special pride 
in both its 3- and 4-inch heart and 
sap rift flooring, items to which 
its timber is especially suited. Tim- 
bers are cut up to 44 feet long 
and surfaced up to 20 inches in 
thickness. <A specialty is made of 
car material, and yard and shed 
stock are manufactured in propor- 
tionate quantities for the retail 
trade. All grades of No. 2 com- 
mon and up are seasoned in Moore 
kilns of the moist air type having 
a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 
The planing mill is equipped with 
fast feed matchers, with profile at- 
tachment, molders, a band resaw, 
edger and a 30-20 Yates sizer. 

Practically all the features of 
the Kurthwood mill are incorpo- 
rated in the Keltys plant. This 
mill has single cutting band and 
circular saws, a large planing 
mill and extensive storage sheds. 

Advertisement 
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Stand of timber at Kurthwood is famous Calcasieu 


Five kilns are operated to dry the entire output of one- and 2-inch 
lumber. Other equipment consists of a Clyde rehaul skidder, a Me- 
Giffert loader, one 45-ton Shay, two 42-ton Shays, a Baldwin saturated 
Mogul 65-ton and one 80-ton Mikado type superheated Baldwin loco- 
motive of the latest design. Conforming with its traditional policy of 
adhering to the highest standards, the company is cutting lumber to 
sizes specified in the American Lumber Standards and is grade marking 
along with other Southern Pine Association mills. Both 2545 and 2645- 
inch stock are available. 

Skilled workmanship has also played a prominent part in establishing 
the companies’ reputation for uniformly manufactured lumber. The 
labor turnover with both is almost negligible. Several workmen have 
been with Mr. Kurth for thirty 
years; others from five to twenty 








Average run of logs is unusually high 


Angelina mill adopted the slogan of ‘‘Sudden Service’’ to impress on 
the minds of buyers its ability to ship regular items on twenty-four 
hours notice. It has consistently lived up to this catchy phrase and its 
customers know that they can get prompt shipment from Angelina 
whenever they want it. The fame of ‘‘Sudden Service’’ is not confined 
to this continent, however. A few months ago the company received 
an order from a Venezuelan firm for 300,000 feet of special cutting. 
The material was cut and shipped twenty-one days after the order was 
taken; and later the company received a letter from the buyer compli- 

menting it on the way in which it had made good on its slogan. 
The Kurthwood plant is equally prompt in loading out shipments. Its 
service is greatly enhanced by excellent railroad connections. Located at 
the west terminal of the Red River 





years. Father and son stay on at . = 
the same plant, applying their | ' 
consummate skill to the manufac- 
ture and dressing of the lumber. 
In this fact is found the explana- 
tion of the careful manufacture, 
which has come to be regarded as 
an inseparable feature of Angelina 
and Vernon Parish stock. 

Both firms have shown their ap- 
preciation of their employees’ ef- 
ficiency and faithfulness, by sur- 
rounding them with all the com- 
forts and conveniences of modern 
life. At Kurthwood every house, 
including the negro quarters, is 
equipped with electric lights and 
running water. The town has its 
light and power plant, ice plant, 
hotel, store, school ete. It is a 
modern town, and a monument to 
the vision and skill of its founder, 
J. H. Kurth jr. 

In no phase of their business 
have these companies set and 








& Gulf railroad, it has connections 
with the main line of the Missouri 
Pacific at Longleaf and with the 
Rock Island, Texas & Pacific and 
Southern Pacific at Le Compte. 

Separate sales organizations are 
maintained by both plants, but 
Texas sales of the Vernon Parish 
Lumber Co. are handled by the 
Angelina County Lumber Co. be- 
cause of the long established con- 
nections of the latter concern in 
the Lone Star State. 

Standing back of these stand- 
ards of quality timber, uniform 
manufacture, and ‘‘Sudden Serv- 
ice,’? and an additional guarantee 
to the buyer, is the administrative 
personnel of the companies —a 
family of lumbermen who have 
grown up with the industry and 
are intimately acquainted with its 
problems and details. Since found- 
ing the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., nearly forty years ago, J. H. 








maintained a higher standard than 
in service. Many years ago the 

















Planing mill at Keltys has 150,000 feet daily capacity 
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Stumpage is especially suited to timber production 


Kurth sr. has supervised the build- 
ing of three mills at Keltys and 
has given a liberal share of his: 














Planing mill at Kurthwood has 150,000 feet daily capacity 
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Section in dressed lumber shed at Keltys; capacity 5,000,000 feet 


time to their management. He has been assisted in this work in recent 
years by his two sons, J. H. Kurth jr. and E. L. Kurth, both experienced 
lumbermen and able executives. E. L. Kurth, vice president of the 
Angelina County Lumber Co. and general manager of the Keltys opera- 
tion, has risen to his position through sheer merit. His outstanding 


Dry kilns at Keltys; capacity 115,000 feet daily 


qualification is the ability to inspire his employees to take pride in their 
work and maintain the company’s standards. 

J. H. Kurth jr. is equally capable. When the Pawnee Land & Lumber 
Co., Pawnee, La., cut out in 1919, he supervised the erection of the 
Kurthwood mill and has since presided over its destinies with marked 
success. In the generai conduct of the business, Mr. Kurth and his sons 
have drawn freely on the experience of Eli Wiener, Sam Wiener, and 


Mized cars for retailers are a specialty 
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the late S. W. Henderson, all veteran lumbermen. Eli Wiener resides at 
Shreveport, La., but spends much time in the offices at Keltys. 

The officers of the Vernon Parish Lumber Co. are: President, J. H. 
Kurth, jr.; vice president, Eli Wiener; treasurer, E. L. Kurth; secretary, 
J. L. Spotten. 


Dry kilns at Kurthwood; capacity 100,000 feet daily 


The officers of the Angelina County Lumber Co. are: President, 
Eli Wiener; vice president and general manager, E. L. Kurth; secre- 
tary and treasurer, D. W. Thompson. J. H. Kurth sr. has not been 
active in the organization for several years, but maintains his residence 
at Keltys. He is, however, a director of both the Vernon Parish Lumber 
Co. and the Angelina County Lumber Co. and president of the Lufkin 
Foundry & Machine Co. 


Commissary store operated for employees at Kurthwood 
Advertisement 
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The Week’s Budget of News Stories o 


Purchases 100-Acre Tract for Yard 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 20.—For the 
fourth time in their history, E. J. Stanton & 
Son, wholesale lumber dealers of this city, have 
been compelled to move to larger quarters and 
have purchased a 100-acre tract on Alameda 
Street extension now known as Harbor Truck 
Boulevard about four and one-half miles south 
of their present location at ‘Thirty-eighth and 
Alameda streets. The 
company plans to set 
aside thirty acres for 
the main yard, and to 
use the, remainder for 
2- to 20-acre industrial 
sites. Street work, 
water and gas mains, 





LE ROY H. STANTON, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
President of E. J. Stan- 
ton & Son 





power lines and addi- 
tional spur trackage 
will be installed. The 
cost of the property 
with these improve- 
ments will be approxi- 
mately $750,000. The 
Southern Pacifie rail- 
road has already installed the main drill tracks 
into the Stanton property at a cost of $35,000. 

When asked about plans for the development 
of the tract, Le Roy H. Stanton, president of 
E. J. Stanton & Son, said: 

There is little doubt but that the east side of 
Alameda Street south of Slauson Avenue will be- 
come the preferred section of Los Angeles for in- 
dustrial plants of the future. Proximity of both 
the harbor and the business center is an important 
factor. Nationally known concerns, considering 
sites in this city, invariably inquire as to these 
features. We shall endeavor to attract high class 
industries to Los Angeles and assist them in secur- 
ing every necessary facility. The location is a 
strategic one, and as a site for our yard is ad- 
mirable. Our cost of handling lumber in the new 
place should be considerably less than in our pres- 
ent yards. The increased space will permit us to 
install the very latest type of handling equipment. 

The Stanton company is a well known im- 
porter of Philippine mahogany and other tropi- 
cal woods, and a wholesale dealer in all do- 
mestic hardwoods and those of the Orient and 
South America. It is also mill distributer of 
California white and sugar pine. Branch offices 
are maintained in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
Mo., Detroit, Mich., and Norfolk, Va. 

The business of E. J. Stanton & Son began in 
1860 when the late E. H. Stanton established 
a mill in Michigan. He was succeeded by his 
son, E. J. Stanton, the founder of E. J. Stanton 
& Son. As the timber near the Michigan mill 
grew scarce, Mr. Stanton, realizing the future 
of California white pine, moved west. The com- 
pany since locating in Los Angeles has out- 
grown a one-acre site, a 6-acre site and has now 
cast aside its 10-acre tract. Le Roy H. Stanton, 
the president of the company, is the son of the 
founder. 


Redwood Dealers’ Help Service 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 20. More mon- 
ey will be spent on advertising, exploitation 
and dealers’ helps this year than ever before 
in the history of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation. 

In sketching the varieties of campaigns 
planned to assist the retailer in selling redwoods 
and to expand the field of prospective customers, 
the association, under direction of R. F. Ham- 
matt, secretary-manager, has chosen rather 
novel and unique methods of getting the red- 
wood message across to retailer and consumer 
in such a way as to attract attention and re- 
main in their minds. 





For instance, letterheads, with folder de- 
sign on the left hand side, are being furnished 
in four different designs at less than cost of 
printing. The designs, which carry at the top 
a sketch of a house, and floor plan below, are 
printed in colors and are individual, distinct and 
dignified. The popularity of the letterheads 
is shown in the fact that requests from as far 
east as New Orleans have been received. Deal- 
ers in each city may have an exclusive de- 
sign and the association protects him from 
duplications. 

The redwood plan books, which were first is- 
sued last year, have met with such response that 
a new edition is being planned. 

The sales manual, a result of the extensive 
contest for salesmen, is being assembled and 
will go to press as soon as approved by the 
board of directors. This book will be distrib- 
uted in the same manner as the redwood plan 
book, through the retail yards. 

The sign boards, which have been scattered 
throughout the State by the association, through 
codperative agreements with retail lumbermen, 
have increased above the appropriation which 
was originally set for this form of advertising, 
but additional funds are being provided. Eight- 
een more of these boards will be installed this 
spring, bringing the total to 74 within Cali- 
fornia. Requests have also come from middle- 
western States, but the association has decided 
not to leave the State with its board offer. 

Advertising in trade journals will be started 
in May as a further aid to commission men and 
wholesalers who are operating in conjunction 
with the redwood manufacturer. 
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Telephone Saves Trip Across Continent 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 20.—A prominent 
Seattle lumberman had a deal pending with a 
customer in New York which required imme- 
diate action. He was at a loss to determine 
how it could be handled in the short time avail- 
able. A day or more would be required to ex- 
change telegrams in a transaction involving 
thousands of dollars. 

While in this quandary there occurred to the 
lumberman’s mind a recent visit to his office 
by a representative of the telephone company 
who had sought to interest him in the use of 
long distance service. He picked up his tele- 
phone and placed a call for his New York cus- 
tomer. In less than four minutes of conversa- 
tion an agreement was reached and negotiations 
were completed. 

In commenting afterwards the Seattle lum- 
berman said that the transaction would have 
warranted the expense, had time permitted, of 
a trip across the continent. 


Hold School for Log Scaling 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 20.—Men with a 
love for the forest and an interest in its parts 
for equipping themselves for a remunerative 
life in the open, attended a school for log scal- 
ing, held recently at Camp No. 19, of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., fifteen miles north of Priest 
River, Idaho. 

They learned how to identify the many kinds 
of timber growing in the Inland Enjpire, its 
enemies the wood-destroying fungi, the method 
of determining the extent of rot, and of making 
deductions for rot, scaling or inspecting cedar 
poles and piling, recording scales and preparing 
«scales for reports and other things in which the 
true scaler is interested. 

The course was for two weeks and the in- 
structor was Clyde E. Knauf, expert scaler for 
the allied Weyerhaeuser scaling bureau, and for 
many years expert lumberman in district No. 1 
of the United States Forest Service. The course 
was free and given by the Idaho State board 
of vocational education codperating with the 
Humbird Lumber Co. There were 3,000,000 
board feet of logs at the camp and plenty more 
where they came from, so that no lack of 
timber for the class should be felt. 





To Erect Arquetite Factory 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 20.—An arquetite 
factory to be located somewhere on Puget Sound 
is assured on the authority of Alex. Polson, of 
Hoquiam, Wash., leading spirit in the Arque- 
tite Products Co., of that city. The authorized 
statement to that effect was made yesterday at 
the luncheon of the members’ council of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, by E. B. Fish, of 
Hoquiam, secretary and manager of the Arque- 
tite Products Co. Mr. Fish addressed an audi- 
ence of five hundred persons, explaining that 
arquetite was a few building material made 
through a secret p#ocess, in which sawdust and 
waterproof glue were principal parts, chemically 
bound together. The material, he asserted, 
was six times stronger than concrete; it was a 
non-conductor of sound, waterproof, and in the 
words of Senator Polson was ‘‘as permanent as 
the pyramids of Egypt.’’ The first building to 
use arquetite, Mr. Fish said, was the Bank of 
Hoquiam. 

Among the guests at the luncheon was J. 
Gardner Gwinn, builder of more than six hun- 
dred residences in Seattle, who now has under 
construction an arquetite house, on Seventy- 
eighth Avenue and Bothell Way. 


Completes New Spur 


REEDSPORT, ORE., March 20.—The new spur 
of the Umpqua Mills & Timber Co. has been 
completed, and bucking and falling are under 
way in its logging operation, providing a sup- 
ply of logs for the mill at this place. 


(SEBEL ALBAB: 


Celebrates Eighty-second Birthday 


San FRAncisco, Cauir., March 20.— Born 
while John Tyler was President of the United 
States, Capt. Robert Dollar, dean of the Pa- 
cific coast lumbermen and president of the 
Dollar interests, celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday today. And in connection with the 
celebration he proved that he still possesses all 
the requisites of an able bodied lumberjack or 
a sailor. 

Inspecting one of his company’s liners, the 
President Pierce, the picturesque, snow-white 
haired lumberman clambered agilely from 
bridge to bilge and from stem to stern and back 
again at a pace that had many of his young as- 
sociates gasping and wheezing. 

Work, the aged lum- 
berman confided, is his 
single prescription for 
good health. ‘‘ Work 
never killed anyone,’’ 
he asserted. ‘‘I may 
live to be a hundred 
years old if I keep on 





ROBERT DOLLAR, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 


Dean of Pacific 
Coast Lumbermen 





working and forget to 
let the rust of retire 
ment kill me off.’’ 
That he has always 
practiced what he 
preached today, Capt. 
Dollar demonstrated by 
tabulating the most im- 
portant of his achievements during the eight 
decades of his life. Discussing them he said: 
From one to ten years I helped my mother. 
From ten to twenty I bought a farm for my father. 
Before I was thirty I rose from lumber camp 14 
borer to owner. In the next ten years I pro 
gressed from lumber operator to distributer, while 
between forty and fifty I sought and developed new 
markets for my products. In the next ten years 
I first included shipping in my business. Foreig2 
trade and shipping occupied my next ten years. 
While rounding out the eighth decade I kept 
busy with commercial development of the Far East 
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lants and Persons on the 


and of American shipping, not however forgetting 
my lumber interests in the meanwhile. 

Thus far in my ninth decade, I have added a 
‘round-the-world and trans-Pacific passenger busi- 
ness to the services previously established, until 
now I have probably the largest shipping company 
under the American flag. 


His work on board the President Pierce com- 
pleted, Capt. Dollar strode down the gang- 
plank and went in quest of ‘¢Something to do.’’ 


New Sales Manager Appointed 


BEND, OrE., March 20.—Crosby H. Shevlin 
has been named sales manager of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., and will arrive about April 1 to 
assume his duties here. This announcement was 
made here this week by J. P. Hennessy, vice 
president and general manager of operations for 
the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., who was 
in Bend on a regular inspection trip. 


Crosby Shevlin is well known in Bend, having 
learned the lumber business at the local opera- 
tion, from which place he was transferred three 
years ago to the Omaha office of the company 
where he has been with the sales department 
working with the Chicago office. 

Mr. Hennessy was accompanied by E. N. 
Dea, superintendent of sawmills for the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., and they went from 
Bend to Klamath Falls and on to McCloud, 
Calif., to visit the McCloud River Lumber Co. 
This was Mr. Hennessy’s first trip to Bend 
since he moved to Minneapolis after he assumed 
his new position with the Shevlin interests. 


Enthusiastic Booster for Hawaii 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 20.—J. H. Bloedel, 
president Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of 
this city, returned last week from a six weeks’ 
vacation trip spent in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Mr. Bloedel was accompanied on this trip by 
Mrs. Bloedel and their daughter, Charlotte. A 
desire for a well earned rest and the romantic 
call of these islands formed the urge that 
brought about their trip. Mr. Bloedel returned 
an enthusiastic booster for Hawaii and says 
that while this was his first trip it will by no 
means be his last. In a five-minute conversation 
Mr. Bloedel would convince any normal person 
that their next holiday should. be spent in and 
about Honolulu and Waikiki. He points out 
that in the islands one enjoys all the pleasures 
of the tropics and yet in a temperate climate 
where a visitor does not suffer the discomforts 
that come with extreme heat. 

He points out that these islands were settled 
by white people before the north Pacific coast 
by a good many years. Further that their great 
wealth in natural resources is reflected in the 
<ondition of the white population at least, 
where there is absolute lack of poverty. 

He pictures a financial and banking district 
in Honolulu whose buildings are the equal in 
beauty, architecture and substantialness of any 
on Wall Street, and he particularly dwelt on 
the high degree of efficiency of the business 
and industrial life of these communities. This 
1s, of course, particularly apparent in the two 
leading industries, sugar and pineapples, where 
the producers have shown the very highest de- 
gree of efficiency in production and marketing. 

In his description of the islands, either from 
4 pleasure or business standpoint, Mr. Bloedel 
indicates only one handicap, namely transporta- 
tion to and from the United States. He says 
that vessels now on the run are not up to the 
standard they should be, are too slow, and this 
of course, is a prime factor in present day com- 
munication. .The principal lines operate be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu at present, 
although the Matson Line has service direct 
from Puget Sound to Honolulu, but with very 
limited schedule for passenger ships. This line 
18 trying to operate some much larger and faster 
Ships between San Francisco and Honolulu, but 

t. Bloedel points out there is great need for 


better service between Puget Sound and the 
islands also. 

The islands produce articles that can not be 
produced in this part of the country, but which 
are in great demand. On the other hand Puget 
Sound products find a ready market in the 
islands. The people over there greatly appre- 
ciate the need of better shipping and passenger 
facilities. 

The Hawaiian Islands are, and have been for 
many, many years, good lumber customers. 
Greater transportation will rapidly bring about 
greater development in the islands, and this, of 
course, will mean a healthy growth in the lumber 
trade, as well as all other products which the 
islands import from us. 

Back at his desk with a good healthy coat of 
tan and a large amount of surplus energy, Mr. 
Bloedel is happy while tackling the many prob- 
lems of a busy executive. 


To Tell Pine Story to Public 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 20. — ‘‘ For- 
estry and Reforestation in the Sierras.’? Under 
that heading the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association is telling its story 
to the public of California. 

In order to do this the association has re- 
tained Winfield Scott, 
already known as a lec- 
turer on forests and 
out-of-doors of the 
West, to make a series 
of talks before men’s 
clubs, women’s clubs, 
various service organi- 








WINFIELD SCOTT, 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Forest Lecturer 





zations, high schools, 
colleges, chambers of 
commerce and other 
publie bodies. 

The talks will be il- 
lustrated with colored 
slides showing the dif- 
ferent forest lands of 
the State and emphasis will be placed upon the 
relation of fire to reforestation. 


Mr. Scott is promotion agent of the Western 
Pacific Railroad, and during the last six months 
he has been making a series of talks for the 
California Redwood Association, stressing the 
nursery work and tree planting activities of the 
redwood companies. 


Most of the redwood companies are on a sus- 
tained yield basis, regularly planting up their 
cut-over land each year. Some 2,600,000 red- 
wood seedlings were planted last winter. Six 
of the large pine companies are also upon a 
sustained yield basis and the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
just opened a department of research with S. R. 
Black, forest engineer, in charge to study the 
problems of the region with the view of speed- 
ing up reforestation work in the entire district 
as rapidly as possible. 





Improvements to Oregon Mill 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., March 20.—Improve- 
ments just completed at the mill of the 
Wheeler-Olmstead Co., this city, include an 
automatic sprinkler system of fire protection 
for the plant building, moving to a better loca- 
tion and enlargement of the office, and installa- 
tion of plumbing in both the office and the mill. 

A distinctive feature of Manager J. M. Bed- 
ford’s office is the display of various grades 
of lumber nailed in place to form one-wall. 
Each piece of lumber on this wall is a 1x12-inch 





West Coast 


board, and starting from the left the first board 
is a C select California white pine; the next, 
C select sugar pine, then follow in regular order 
D selects, showing face and back of each grade; 
No. 3 clear; No. 1 shop; No. 2 shop; No. 3 shop 
and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 common. The other three 
walls of the office are paneled in native cedar. 
Mr. Bedford says having this display available 
saves much time when industrial and other 
buyers call. 


The Wheeler-Olmstead Co. mill started this 
season’s operations on Feb. 12, after a shut- 
down since Dec. 24, 1925, and the firm expects 
to increase its cut during 1926 over the 1925 
production. 
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Sells Interest in Coast Firm 


PUYALLUP, WaSH., March 20.—A. L. Card, 
for many years president of the Columbia Box 
& Veneer Co., has sold his interest to his asso- 
ciates, Charles W. Schuh and H. A. Wilson, and 
has retired from the company. Mr. Schuh be- 
comes president and manager, and Mr. Wilson 
secretary-treasurer and superintendent, under 
the reorganization. Formerly Mr. Card was 
president, Mr. Wilson vice president, and Mr. 
Schuh secretary-treasurer-manager. The turn- 
over of the plant in a single month is now as 
large as formerly in twelve months; and during 
eight years the payroll has increased from 
about $400 a month to more than $400 a day. 
The concern started as a maker of berry crates, 
which were sold locally; during the present win- 
ter the output has been marketed in the middle 
West, California and Mexico. 
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Owns Small Parcel of Real Estate 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 20.—The Edwards 
& Bradford Lumber Co. holds title to one of 
the smallest parcels of real estate in the world, 
when it was assessed $5 on a parcel of property 
at Elk, Idaho, which is 140 feet long but 1-8192 
part of an inch wide. The surface of the prop- 
erty is less than the surface of a postage stamp. 


Analyzes Fir Conditions 


SEATTLE, WasSH., March 20.—An analysis by 
Harry I. Worth, published in the current issue 
of the Worth Lumber Market Bulletin, sets 
forth that February regained normalcy in the 
fir market. The influence of the holiday close- 
down was passed, so that the relation of pro- 
duction and sales became practically balanced. 
The 1926 line for February drops below the 
base line on the chart, indicating the month’s 
sales 11,000,000 feet less than production, rep- 
resenting only 3 percent of the total. There 
is no sign of overproduction; in fact, during 
January and February total sales were about 
10 percent more than production, due mostly to 
curtailment in mill operations. For the first 
week in March sales were 10,000,000 feet more 
than production, and for the second week the 
excess of sales over production was more than 
20,000,000 feet. Mr. Worth contends that the 
present situation is simply a warning to hold 
production to the needs of the trade. Markets 
should be developed energetically, and lumber 
manufactured to satisfy them, but an excess is 
undesirable. He says: 


Prices show no indication of advancing. The 
market is holding quite stable, with a slight re- 
cession from the top quotations on items that were 
scarce. The usual variations in price are found, 
depending on conditions of stock at individual 
mills. Lumber is moving rapidly, as indicated by 
association reports of shipments exceeding prcduc- 
tion. There is no surplus of desirable items. The 
one danger in the present situation is that buyers 
will postpone ordering until too late for delivery 
when needed. Rush orders prevent proper care 
in handling. The spring building season is ap- 
proaching. Prospects indicate a large amount of 
construction. Requirements should be anticipated. 
Contracts will go to the dealer that has the lumber 
and can guarantee delivery. Prepare now by fill- 
ing up the low items and balancing the stock. 
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TACOMA, WASH., 
March 20.—The ‘ first 
conference of sales rep- 
resentatives of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., which brought to 
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President 





Tacoma delegates from 
all parts of the United 
States, closed here last 
night with a banquet at 
the Union Club. The conference lasted four 
days and the visiting salesmen were shown every 
phase of the company’s operations while many 
plans for improvement in selling work were 
discussed. 

Tuesday morning when the conference opened, 
the visitors were taken through the mills and 
every detail of the manufacturing operations 
fully explained. Luncheon was served at the 
mill boarding house and the afternoon devoted 
to an inspection of stock. 

A feature of this inspection was a grading 
contest. Each member of the party, including 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the company, 
was required to inspect 150 pieces of lumber 
for grade and species, making out a tally card 
on each piece. A prize was offered for the best 
inspection record. This was won by R. C. 
Frans, of Seattle, who had a mark of better 
than 80 percent. J. H. Burnside, of Denver, 
former sales manager for the company here, 
stood second in the list. Mr. Frans was pre- 
sented with a traveling bag. 


A Record of Achievement 


Bringing the first day’s proceedings to an 
appropriate close, more than forty of the rep- 
resentatives at the sales conference assembled 
at dinner in the roof garden of the Hotel Win- 
throp at 6:30 o’clock. There were speeches, 
good ones, in which the dominant note was loy- 
alty, and closely supplementing it was the new- 
ly-enunciated principle of trade extension for 
fir—that manufacturers and salesmen alike must 
first ‘‘sell’’ themselves in order to secure the 
proper results. 

President E. G. Griggs, who officiated as 
toastmaster, brought out the point that the 
conference was the first assemblage of salesmen 
in a gathering of this kind—with the object 
of educating themselves on the merits of the 
product passing through their hands. In a 
happy and engaging manner, he sketched the 
development of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. from its humble beginning to the present 
modern plant. His father, the late Chauncey 
M. Griggs, had said, ‘‘ We’ll keep that mill go- 
ing.’’ Maj. Griggs told of the first band saw- 
ing, and the question as to its success; he re- 
lated an incident touching the first gangs; he 
told how the company had steadily been faced 
with the problem of paying taxes on a large 
amount of timber, and how under a policy of 
continuous operation it has consistently fol- 
lowed the plan of replacing its timber; yet it 
was obliged to meet the competition of mills 
that cut and marketed their timber without 
any thought of replacement values. The com- 
pany had located in Tacoma with the distinct 
understanding that it would ship at least 60 
percent of its output East by rail, ‘‘and we have 
lived up to that obligation.’’ There had been 
gloomy times, but the company had kept its 
payroll going. There had been no labor trou- 
bles, although during the war I. W. W. influ- 
ences had tried to block the manufacture of lum- 
ber, until the employees of the company had 
met and overcome the disturbing element in 
their own way. Maj. Griggs paid a graceful 
compliment to Earl M. Rogers, vice president 











Sales Representatives Study Products 
and Plan to Extend Their Use 


and general manager of the company. ‘You 
all know the vigorous sort of man he is—the 
man who is on the manufacturing end, while you 
are on the firing line.’’ 

Introducing Henry Schott, of the West Coast 
Lumber Trade Extension Bureau, Maj. Griggs 
spoke of the plan for building up a steady mar- 
ket for West Coast forest products, ‘‘and help 
us sell our lumber.’’ 


Facts Lumber Salesman Should Know 


Mr. Schott declared that the sales representa- 
tives had a right to feel proud of their asso- 
ciation with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. Their sales manager, Mr. Landram, was 
““just about as active a man in that depart- 
ment as I have found on the Coast.’’ The 
object of the lumber trade extension bureau was 
to supplement the efforts of the sales repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Schott asserted that Douglas 
fir could be proved to be the equivalent of six 
kinds of other commercial woods, and he cited 
numerous facts which every well posted lumber 
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Mount Tacoma from logging operations of St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 


salesman should know. He enumerated thirty- 
seven ‘‘ Facts which a well-posted lumber sales- 
man should know.’’ Mr. Schott explained that 
the ‘‘Facts’’ had been prepared by one of his 
associates at the headquarters of the bureau. 
The thirty-seven points, which bear out the 
dictum that in trade extension every lumber- 
man should first ‘‘sell’’ himself—in other 
words, ‘‘know his stuff’’—are: 

1. That the West Coast forests contain 30 per- 
cent of the standing timber of the United States. 


2. That Douglas fir alone, including that which 
—_ in the Rocky Mountains, comprises 25 per- 
cent. 

3. That the timber stand in the West Coast 
forests averages four times as much per acre as in 
other regions. 


4. That it will be one hundred years before the 
last tree of the present stand is cut. 

5...That new. reproduction is so prolific and so 
well started that we can increase our production 


to ten to twelve billion 
feet a year and maintain 
it at that rate indefi- 
nitely. 

6. That such efficient 
fire protection has been 
extended to the virgin 
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stands of timber that 
there is practically no 
loss in them from fire any 
more. 

7. That the ‘‘forest 
fires’ so prominently re- 
ported are mostly brush fires, because they occur 
in the cut-over lands and while they, too, should 
be stopped to protect the growing stands of new 
timber, they are not actually ‘forest fires” in the 
big timber. 

8. That much of the timber in the West Coast 
forests is mature, ripe for harvest, and conserva- 
tion in the sense of utilization and provision for 
the future lies in using these forests and replacing 
them with new growth rather than letting them 
stand to become decadent through restricted legis- 
lation and educating the public to use substitutes 
to save the trees. 

9. That reforestation on the West Coast is nat- 
ural reproduction and 80 percent of the solution of 
the problem is fire prevention on the cut-over lands 
and the other 20 percent, taxation—a small land 
tax and a timber severance tax which will make 
reforestation economically possible to private own- 
ership. 

10. That only one-fourth of the virgin stand of 
West Coast timber is gone and there is a reprodue- 
tion of three billion feet a year on this area. 

11. That Douglas fir is suitable for more uses 
than any six other species. There is no other spe- 
cies which has the same range of utility. 

12. That Douglas fir is suitable for all of the 
uses to which all other softwoods are put and many 
of the softer hardwoods. 

13. That no other species produces so large a 
percentage of clear lumber as Douglas fir. 

14. That no other softwood and few hardwoods 
have as great beauty of grain as flat grain fir finish. 

15. That there is no other wood more suitable 
for paint and enamel finish than vertical grain 
Douglas fir. 

16. That Douglas fir for sash and frames has 
strength, hardness and durability which makes it 
preferable to all other commercial softwoods. 

17. That Douglas fir boards have greater 
strength and stiffness at % inch thickness than 
most other board woods at % inch. 

18. That Douglas fir dimension has strength 
and stiffness equaled by no other commercial soft- 
wood. 

19. That loose knots or knot holes in a piece of 
dimension are not of as much disadvantage as 4 
tight knot because there is less distortion of grain 
around a loose knot or knot hole than around a 
tight knot and consequently less reduction of 
strength. 

20. That no other species of timber produces 
sizes and lengths equal to those obtainable in 
Douglas fir. 

21. That no other timber exceeds Douglas fir in 
strength. 

22. That no other species of equal strength ex- 
ceeds Douglas fir in durability. 

23. That West Coast hemlock can be made a 
premium product of the West Coast forests, in- 
stead of the handicap it is usually considered, be- 
cause well manufactured hemlock flooring is harder 
than fir flooring and hemlock finish has more of 
the appearance of hardwood than softwood. 


24. That hemlock siding and ceiling, being non- 
resinous, takes paint better than Douglas fir or 
yellow pine. 

25. That hemlock boards have all of the advan- 
tages of those of other species and, in addition, 
the close grain and small knot characteristic of 
the species. 

26. That wood substances of all species are 
practically the same and that the differences in 
strength and weight are due to the construction 0 
the cell walls and arrangement of fibers—approxl 
mately one million wood cells to the square inch. 

27. That because of its structure and compost- 
tion, the strength of wood is approximately pro- 
portional to its weight. 

28. That Douglas fir is the strongest wood per 
unit of weight. 

29. That Douglas fir is 17 percent lighter than 
its nearest equivalent in strength. 


80. That there is no sap in sapwood but it 
merely conveys water from ground to the leaves 
where it is manufactured into the sap which comes 
down the trees between the bark and the wood. 
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31. That wood is stronger pound for pound 
than steel or concrete. 


32. That to carry the load of a 12x12-inch 
Douglas fir post it takes a concrete column 9 
jnches square. 


33. That to carry the load of a 12-inch steel H 
column it would only take a Douglas fir post 16 
inches Square. 


34. _That in a piece of construction in which 
Douglas fir girders 14x33 inches in cross section 
were used a reinforced concrete beam of equivalent 
strength and 14 inches in width would have had 
to be 55 inches in depth. 

35. That concrete or steel is no more “‘fire- 
proof’ than wood, in the sense of resisting dam- 
age or destruction by fire. 


86. That steel buckles and fails at a tempera- 
ture far lower than that necessary to cause serious 
damage to wood. 


87. That concrete is damaged by fire to about 
> same extent and at about the same rate as 
wood. 

Frank Paramino convulsed the lumbermen 
resent by his discussion of ‘‘ The Foreign Lum- 
ber Market,’’ a topic which did not hamper 
him at all in presenting his observations. It 
was a rollicking, good-natured parody, glowing 
with humor and sparkling with witticisms, dove- 
tailing the accent and idiom of Italy into im- 
possible English, and causing his auditors to ex- 
plode with laughter. ‘‘I hava de pape so I can 
saw what I spoke,’’ he began. He referred to 
short lengths, saying, ‘‘I never believe such a 
short piece of lumber come from such a big 
tree.’? He told of buying a carload of shook 
for fish boxes from John Dower—‘‘knots fall 
out, fish jump through hole, customer not get 
fish, not pay me, I no pay Mr. Dower.’’ 





Salesmanager’s Vigorous Talk 
A. H. Landram, sales manager, gave a vigor- 
ous talk, observing that the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. from the 


. ers and retailers,’’ he said. 


Co. ‘*Courtesy counts. We ought to do every- 
thing to get it. The company you represent 
is judged by you,’’ said Mr. Dower. He ex- 
plained that through the class of lumber manu- 
factured by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. his concern had been able to build up its 
business. ‘‘I have often thought there ought 
to be closer codperation between manufactur- 
‘*There has always 
been a little bit of feeling, and not the right 
spirit. I want the kind of codperative competi- 
tion that builds up; we’ve had too much of the 
kind that tears down.’’ Mr. Dower closed his 
talk by narrating his impressions of Florida, 
where he has spent considerable time in the win- 
ter months during the last five or six years. 

J. H. Burnside, who began his business career 
with a job at the St. Paul & Tacoma plant for 
$1.65 a day, spoke’ briefly, saying he had been 
impressed during the evening by the recurrence 
of the word ‘‘Loyalty.’’ He continued: ‘‘If 
you knew this as I have known it, you would 
understand why the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. has just had to grow. It has been a religion 
to me.’’ 

H. M. Jones, sales manager of Morrison-Mer- 
rill & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, gave personal 
experiences, saying that when in his territory 
he found a man who had received a ear of St. 
Paul & Tacoma lumber he had found a man who 
wanted another car just like it. He emphasized 
the loyalty that helped to produce such a prod- 
uct. ‘‘When the shipment came,’’ he said, ‘‘ it 
was on time, and not only acceptable but pleas- 
ing. We have a feeling in our territory that 
the company is just as much behind us as if 
we were on the payroll.’’ 

Wednesday was spent in the woods in a visit 


Paramino, of the Paramino Lumber Co., gave 
an amusing address. 

Business sessions in both morning and after- 
noon featured the last day of the conference, 
Friday, March 19. The matters brought up 
for discussion covered a wide range and in- 
cluded nearly every problem of the lumber in- 
dustry. Discussion was general by all attending 
and the ideas of each salesman were sought. 
The matters discussed included sales department 
problems, merchandising problems, advertising, 
sales suggestions and manufacturing problems. 

One of the matters brought strongly to the 
attention of the visitors was the necessity for 
promoting the use of short lengths. 

The out of town visitors attending the confer- 
ence included: 

C. H. Reynolds, Dant & Reynolds Lumber Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; R. C. Hudson, Hudson & Rigby, 
Greenville, S. C.; W. M. Barry, W. M. Barry Lum- 
ber Co., Galesburg, Ill.; A. O. Hawksett, salesman 
at Minneapolis; R. A. Gore, salesman at Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; J. R. Major, salesman at Sioux City, 
Iowa; W. L. Barcus, salesman at Madison, Wis.; 
E. R. Burkholder, salesman at Fargo, N. D.; J. W. 
Wingate, Wingate-Moffatt Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. H. Burnside, Burnside Co., Denver, 
Colo.; H. M. Jones, Morrison-Merrill & Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; R. C. Frans, salesman at Seattle, 
Wash.; Frank Paramino, Paramino Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; L. F. Dosse, salesman at 
Great Falls, Mont.; J. C. Hoffman, salesman at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Lynde Palmer, Albany, N. Y. 


Objects of Eddy Tree Institute 


SAN FRANcIsco, CALIF., March 20.—After a 
search over the entire State and most of the 
Pacific coast, Placerville, Eldorado County, has 
been chosen as the site for the new experiment 
station of the Eddy Tree Breeding Institute 

under the direction of 








beginning had _ been 
behind everything, 
heart and soul, in- 
tended for the benefit 
of the lumber indus- 
try; behind it every 
year, every month, 
every week, every day. 
The salesmen, he said, 
would begin to realize 
the kind of competi- 
tion they were up 
against when they 
knew that some mill 
operators did not give 
a hang for trade ex- 
tension, for advertis- 
ing, or for many of 
the other factors plac- 
ing the industry on a 
more secure basis. 


A few of us have to 
carry the load, he said. 
You just can’t perceive 
the ignorance regarding 
fr lumber—the  igno- 
tance of the quality of 
our product. The one great help we are going to 
derive from this meeting will be the increased in- 
terest, the feeling of enthusiasm we’re going to 
transmit to you. Right next door to the St. Paul & 
Tacoma plant is the Wheeler, Osgood operation ; and 
we know that the immediate effect of their activity 
was to impart to the entire organization an in- 
creased interest in their work. We must breathe 
it all the time; we must live it. I think we must 
become so fond of fir lumber that we must almost 
eat it. We must rub our noses on it. Always we 
must use our best effort and give it our best 
thought. Everyone in our organization is out to 
take it upon himself to see that every order is 
filled right. One little slip in our office would im- 
pair service. There must be no slips, nothing to 
prevent us giving the customer exactly what he 
wants. We ought to have everything right down 
to the gnat’s hair. 

John Dower, president of the Dower Lumber 
Co, and the John Dower Lumber Co., was in- 
troduced by Maj. Griggs as ‘‘ probably the best 
retailer in the United States.’? He remarked 
that this was the first time he had ever been con- 
fronted by so large a group of salesmen. He 
stew reminiscent of Emery White, familiarly 
known as ‘*Siwash,’’? to whom Mr. Dower said 
he would always feel grateful from the fact that 
twenty-seven years ago Mr. White had put him 
im touch with the St.:Paul & Tacoma Lumber 





held March 16 to 19, inclusive. 











Sales representatives of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., who attended the conference 
William Ross, Tacoma; A. H. 
Tacoma, sales manager; R. C. Hudson, Greenville, S. C.; Maj. E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, president ; Lynde 
Palmer, Albany, N. Y.; J. H. Burnside, Denver, Colo.; L. F. Dosse, Great Falls, Mont.; E. R. Burk- 
holder, Fargo, N. D. Second row: Howard M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah; John Hoffman, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. R. Major, Sioux City, Iowa; Ray A. Gore, Sioux Falls, S. D.; R. C. Frans, Seattle, Wash. ; 
J. W. Wingate, Kansas City, Mo.; George Phillips, general office, Tacoma; Claire H. Reynolds, Detroit, 
Mich. Third row: Cordy Wagner, assistant superintendent of the mill, Tacoma; Ray Warner, sales 
department, Tacoma; A. O. Hawksett, Minneapolis, Minn.; S. S. Waterman, sales department, Tacoma ; 
Arthur Junkerman, sales department, Tacoma; W. M. Barry, Galesburg, III. 


Left to right, first row: 


to the logging camps. Leaving the city in quto- 
mobiles the party was taken to Kapowsin and 
on a special train visited every side of Camps 
1, 3 and 6. Luncheon was served at Camp l. 
The salesmen were impressed with the cost and 
difficulty of getting timber out under modern 
conditions and particularly with the amount left 
on the ground due to defects which makes its 
market value below the cost of getting it out. 


Moving pictures of the logging operations 
were also shown and explained. The company 
plans to send these films to all its representa- 
tives for public exhibition and in this way to get 
before the public a clear picture of the diffi- 
culties of present day logging. 


Features of Business Sessions 


Thursday was devoted to business sessions. 
Late in the afternoon the salesmen were taken 
to ‘‘Lakewold,’’ the home of Mr. Griggs, for 
an informal reception. Mrs. Griggs, Mrs. E. 
G. Griggs, jr., and Mrs. Carydon Wagner re- 
ceived. The reception was followed by a din- 
ner at the Tacoma Country & Golf Club. Fred 
Ingram, of the E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., 
of Aberdeen, spoke on cedar and its uses; Ches- 
ter J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, discussed Douglas fir, and’ Frank 


Lloyd Austin. 

The principal aim 
of the work is to de- 
velop improved strains 
of trees for use in 
private forestation 
and reforestation of 
cut-over lands or lands 
not yet used for tim- 
ber purposes. An at- 
tempt will also be 
made to improve the 
quality of lumber now 
being produced by sec- 
ond growth trees. The 
work is in an entirely 
new field and this is 
the only station of its 
kind in the world. 

The institute is be- 
ing financed by James 
G. Eddy, a prominent 
lumberman of the Pa- 
cific coast. Mr. Eddy, 
like many other lum- 
bermen, realizes the 
necessity of replenish- 
ing the forests, and considers one of the great- 
est needs to be the development of growing 
strains and species of trees. 

The pine and redwood lumbermen in Cali- 
fornia who are now engaged in reforesting their 
cut-over lands will receive the benefit of advice 
from the Eddy institute, according to S. Rex 
Black, research forester of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is lending a helping hand in the venture. 
The association will codperate with the insti- 
tute in furnishing seed and young trees from 
its reforesting lands and established nurseries. 

‘Tt is hoped that the efforts of the Eddy 
institute will result in speeding up the process 
of raising second growth trees on cut-over lands 
of California,’’ declared Mr. Black. ‘‘A ma- 
jority of the redwood lumber companies and 
many of the pine companies, especially the 
Standard Lumber Co., which has hired a special 
forester to study pine reforestation, and has 
gone forward to such an extent as to lease land 
for planting and growing seedlings, are now on 
a perpetual operating basis, growing as much 
per year on cut-over lands as they are cutting 
into lumber. If the aims of the Eddy institute 
are realized, forest replacement in California 
soon will be 100 percent.’’ 


Landram, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The following statisties were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
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Softwoods: Production Shipments rders 
Week ended: 1926, March 13; 1925, March 7— 6 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
PABEROE SG POO CIITION 6 65 a6 05.006 0.5% 6.64 50000 608% ener aneosdewe 67,928,122 77,534,506 64,814,016 74,695,602 71,301,696 63,857,979 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........cccccscsceccceces 107,947,524 99,837,520 115,896,947 102,086,224 129,372,967 109,006,140 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiAatiON........cccececcscscees 569, 25,191,000 822, 26,041,000 27,458,000 26,145,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 18,517,000 7,211,000 1,885,000 9,778,000 21,392,000 9,651,000 
CRUTOTNIS TOGWODd AGROCIOTION s « «os 6 i0\0:s c.010-60:010'0:56.00'0.9'9.6'0,9o00 45. 8,778,000 8,130,000 8,171,000 6,684,000 7,273,000 5,933,000 
DIOEED TATOUNA FANS BRBOCIATION «coo 6 5 0000's 660105 004060 000.090 %0 08 7,932,396 10,281,730 7,672,673 10,670,035 5,772,274 8,119,623 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 2,164,000 3,576,000 2,395,000 2,383,000 900, 1,791,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........e0eseeeeeee 5,710,600 7,053,200 7,508,600 7,041,500 5,243,000 5,306,000 
Dota SIEGES, SORE WHEE 66 soso eccdsive ess sn beeiwaeeceeuieiete 246,546,642 238,814,956 256,165,236 239,379,361 269,712,937 229,809,742 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association................005 GOP EIOR)  -wierise tues PU | | A rar CAO 8 (ke heceway P 
Ten weeks ended above dates— 
OO ee CTE: a ea ee ete ee eee re 726,298,253 733,025,505 728,421,913 689,354,440 768,336,577 690,742,020 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. .........ccccccececccevees 931,751,783 955,315,290 957,535,553 958,647,955 1,018,450,231 905,100,104 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............ceeeeecees 205,752,000 184,056,000 259,489,000 261,009,000 270,179,000 235,321,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 130,760,000 60,700,000 244,136,000 109,831,000 233,182,000 124,592,000 
Galifornia. Redwood ASSOCIAtION. ..<...06.s00.00006000ceecescccccererc 81,245,000 80,756,000 72,701,000 70,185,000 80,831,000 70,159,000 
North Carolina Pine ASEOClAtion, 6 .sié ois ocdivsiwssseseeawiiicwrcwwe ee 75,449,837 73,736,216 77,708,963 75,714,103 58,816,362 65,044,594 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 24,474,000 34,335,000 22,509,000 25,718,000 18,011,000 19,400,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............cceeeceees 62,033,300 59,907,600 448, $1,017,300 80,562,000 76,054,000 
OUR: HOTUWNOOUS; TON WOES 55 6 6055565955600 6604.60d50000094908% 2,237,764,173 2,181,831,611 2,439,949,729 2,271,476,798 2,528,368,170 2,186.412,718 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association...............008. nL ee, ere S7iOCO000 nine veaee eo | | re 
nh igs lock & Hard 1 f A 
rthern emloc y ardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 
PRUNE co caves: ciccatsseeccevencceexcrwcetesehé 6,931,000 7,542,000 5,141,000 3,548,000 3,555,000 2,513,000 
Oe WNGOED 6565 656s siceescSGs 646.088 s 00% (ied OMe ES SAESP EEE SES 59,980,000 65,311,000 41,387,000 38,989,000 40,881,000 29,114,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
RIN RIOR. 9-0 i:5,69.5:6 9 0045 9d 8. 29-R0s 6G Made Oe bE WAG Wied Sa ween ee TD BOGIGES —— esernereieovecers OR ee TOTO GSl hee eevee 
ORANG: is 555509-055 0 50 58S STATA EKKO ROEDER URES SOS Dab ye eS 7 / ee TER AOOBOE kkk ecw nes 199,969,031 
e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from March 8 to 13, inclusive: 
—Sales—— Prices —Sales —— Prices 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”’— No Feet No. High Low Spread 
Po. 2 sepensGaaenssoueewrs 12 52,000 6 $47.00 $41.00 $ 6.00 NO, 2 ONG. DEUCE? 6 sew0raic 99 659,000 9 $37.00 $32.00 $5.00 
Pe. ob Vssuawecaeaeseneonw se 112 579,000 11 45.00 36.00 9.00 PEO. a Nov wie eiclee aoibieiee seuss 43 299,000 10 31.00 26.00 5.00 
WOE DB a5v6.co:06a0.o028wen cows 42 249,000 7 32.00 27.00 5.00 Common, No. 1 S1S— 
S. g. flooring BEM oii ieedie vam 05 S48 RM 89 659,000 12 19.50 13.50 6.00 
4” No. 2 and better........ 39 224,000 9 30.00 26.00 4.00 Dis es van ale atm hener ah eipseisia eed te 39 155,000 9 21.00 16.00 5.00 
BSR. ots t.recinenad ews 28 180,000 10 26.00 20.00 6.00 Dimension— . 
6” No. 2 and better........ 35 82,000 4 37.00 33.00 4.00 DA Ce Ss iy sie Cea Seti 151 471,000 7 18.00 15.00 3.00 
Oe i ee ee 22 83,000 6 32.00 27.00 5.00 BR A cies aie Pares cea ae 139 425,000 9 20.00 16.00 4.00 
Stepping— 1B a -ciacseaiea saa eieaeawve 103 304,000 8 20.00 16.50 3.50 
No. 2 and better........... 20 24,000 8 68.00 57.00 11.00 7 Al PAR Pe Pa Pac eC Or 64 119,000 6 19.50 17.00 2.50 
Finish— ORO The 8 Beak pecniewains < 103,000 10 24.00 17.50 6.50 
ee eee 27 60,000 . 10 57.00 45.00 12.00 eS ll ° 8 14,000 6 25.00 20.00 5.00 
Casing and base........... 2 77,000 10 63.00 46.00 17.00 Lath— , 
Ceiling, 5x4”— MAE iano ie pickers Wash oi ibie + 6-4oia ere ~« cee 234,000 6 5.00 3.50 1.50 
No. 2 and better.......... 89 450,000 9 30.00 25.00 5.00 RGA, cosein sou se aw aeins _ os 10,000 1 Gs. Sees 86 Eas . 
IND: SB) 60655555 6b sasduiewere 43 254,000 11 25.00 16.50 8.50 PICUIMOEN oc o/c asckewee ss es ae 121,000 3 4.15 4.00 15 





Western Pine Summary 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 20.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as 
follows reports for the week ended March 13, 
from thirty-seven member mills: 


—Percent of — 
hip- 
Production— Cars; Feet Cut ments 
DOPMAL 22020 ose $3,800,000 .....  ceseo 
i ee 4S) —_ 
Shipments .....1,054 27,404,000 ..... ..... 
Local deliveries... G1B000 3 seeee 8 20b0% 
Total shipments.... 27,822,000 100.92 ..... 
Orders— 
Canceled .... 17 A | re 
Booked (car- 
te 1,040 27040000  ...05 secur 
SS ea Shh a 
Total orders.. .... 27,458,000 100.40 98.69 
On hand end wk.3,386 88,036,000 ..... ceawe 


+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 91.08 percent of those of previous week, 
showing a decrease of 2,600,000 feet. 

During the week production was 82 percent; 
shipments, 82 percent, and orders, 81 percent of 
normal. 

Averages for the corresponding weeks of the last 
four years were as follows: Production, 71 per- 
cent; shipments, 79 percent; orders, 71 percent. 

“Normal” base is average for the corresponding 
week of last four years. Production is so seasonal 
that during two winter months actual production 
amounted to only 53 percent of normal, while dur- 
ing two peak summer months the _ production 
mounted to 114 percent of normal. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


February, January, February, 
1926 1926 925 





Lumber— 
Manufactured .... 3,156,100 3,143,100 4,056,210 
Shipments ....... 8,627,100 3,623,600 3,825,210 
ce ees 13,609,600 19,070,700 17,084,900 
Logs— 
Purchases ....... 2,559,200 2,075,700 3,472,072 
Made into lumber 

and veneer .... 2,292,500 2,473,400 3,208,399 
PROS Gvaasencest 1,484,900 1,208,400 4,002,117 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended March 13, one hundred forty-one 
and two-thirds units reporting, is as follows: 





Percent of-—-——— 


Normal Actual Ship- 
Production*— Feet output output ments 
Normal (identi- 
cal units).. 24,716,000 ie 
Actual 2... 20,311,456 82 ane 
Shipments; 19,924,026 $1 98.1 
Orders— 
OWT ss0e030 23,849,726 96 117.4 120.7 
On hand end 
WED: o5< sas 140,492,801. 


*Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and ship- 
ments. 


*Based on mill log scale. 





California Redwood Data 


San FrANcIsco, CAuiF., March 20.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
port of the California Redwood Association for 
the week ended March 13: 


No. of Percent of woods 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 15 8,778,000 100 1,718,000 
Shipments .... 15 7,273,000 85 1,355,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 15 8,171,000 92.5 1,117,000 
On hand..... 14 42,255,000 7,241,000 
Detailed Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ...... 3,268,000 3,903,000 
Southern California* ....... 1,752,000 1,252,000 
ee eee ee 75,000 153,000 
SUARSUCTING sio.6\01010's'9 0's si0'0'0'0. 6.600 1,931,000 1,811,000 
OPEL Sas sles os osawccwene - 247,000 1,052,000 
i soesee Tete coe 8,171,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
fAll other States and Canada. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1926— Production Shipments Orders 


March 13% .....% . 10,563,000 9,442,000 8,690,000 
BAAZOR § Giisis.s:06:0s 11,087,000 8,763,000 8,190,000 
Sept. 28 to March 
arn 249,230,000 229,700,000 218,470,000 
1925— 
Sept. 29 to March 
Se. ie acinenasesn 213,055,000 200,249,000 203,528,000 


The figures for Sept. 28, 1925, to March 13, 1926, 
show increases over those for the period Sept. 29, 
1924, to March 14, 1925, as follows: Production, 17 
percent; shipments, 15 percent, and orders, 7 
percent. 

*Orders booked for the week ended March 13 
were 18 percent below production and shipments 
were 11 percent below production. 


Percentages of Thicknesses, Week Ended 


March 13 
a an a 
PYOGUCTION. 666060080 71 17 6 6 
SRIPMORtS ...00cce00» 72 18 4 6 
od Se ear ieaes 69 19 7 4) 


Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.eEans, La., March 22.—For the week 
ended March 19, Friday, one hundred and 
twenty-nine mills report as follows to the 
Southern Pine Association: 





Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


Cars Feet duction ments 
Production .. .... TO4S6,0042 2.005 caver 
Shipments ... 5,424 72,294,336 102.56 ....- 
Orders*— 
Received .. 3,327 70,246,278 96.59 97.17 
On hand end 
week ...14,663 309,594,582 ..... «seers 


+Basis for carload is the February average, 21, 
114 feet. 

*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 0.66 per- 
cent, or 2,048,058 feet; one hundred twenty-four 
mills contributed to previous report. 


tNormal production for these mills was 80,326, 
632 feet, actual being 12.55 percent below normal. 
f 117 mills reporting running time, 15 were 
working overtime; 69 operated full time; 1 was 
shut down; 1 operated three days; 5, four days; 
10, five days; 16, five and a half days. 
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Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from re- 
ports of 226 units the following data as to stocks: 











Eastern Territory,* 54 Units; Southern Territory,* 172 Units] 
Total Unfilled Total Unfilled 
Species— Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 

[0 Era tor caer oe 3,403,000 2,444,000 1,473,000 23,535,000 18,431,000 5,782,000 
PAGRWOOG. oocc00 eae’ 8,303,000 4,661,000 1,981,000 306,000 209,000 _4,000 
SSE ecrcicr rac 456,000 1,374,000 371,000 3,969,000 2,595,000 757,000 
NIB <9 6.4.0. 0's sige 4r tte 1,862,000 769,000 296,000 28,000 28,000 11,000 
REN CIGCE <cc ccc sac aes 60,000 vi eer 32,000 31,000 steewace 
PGEENG go ciescny epic ns 685,000 531,000 GCG i bawees” = Meee 060s eee 
WEICTNUG cece ccces 182,000 75,000 OCG # #$#©*(¢wassuace 80 seehdeee  “Ssdeands 
GOGRY ib cccnccacccees 17,000 17,000 100,000 72,000 Tee = é Ween 
PES a cial a cioleiac ee 654,000 319,000 260,000 263,000 255,000 15,000 
MEOTIIAG cio e500 o's. e 5 ccs 28,447,000 14,015,000 GSSSO00- 2 lkweeceae _sudaasns . Susances 
CHODWOOE. «sens sees 262,000 166,000 72,000 21,086,000 13,403,000 11,271,000 
CYPLESS oo cccccscccs 6,870,000 2,835,000 458,000 82,115,000 60,932,000 9,879,000 
MN ic shiie Secwisle 6 64 o-F 6 285,000 212,000 84,000 20,928,000 14,628,000 5,946,000 
eerste de Sica mele 7,242,000 3,355,000 2,050,000 219,576,000 126,211,000 72,438,000 
WEAROEES. arecceusces. _ cemeenee engages  ceudaues 1,463,000 926,000 229,000 
Ware TAPES oki cess 10,001,000 4,335,000 ESGGQUO 8 skucmeee @688eees  Stdaname 
WMOROES ors: sceens sea.e eee 1,037,000 563,000 127,000 1,132,000 824,000 711,000 
WM “saccvucwnlcaeee seueecane iacadade, sanleeaes 182,000 ir eer 
WOMUAE. tions. Valens ene ee 111,000 27,000 17,000 368,000 286,000 44,000 
MOMRONEN. “craic 0 ae a9 6 05 14,000 CO}  sedecdes 6,514,000 3,394,000 1,308,000 
PMs aC hicri end ciorwecelas 62,661,000 34,933,000 12,730,000 182,958,000 113,411,000 53,940,000 
BAAD Gbcnricaccoees Seaaccem  Jesentenn  aeuanone 1,416,000 554,000 477,000 
PONSIIIIIONE. -'s-c'eieecnn &s 17,000 10 5) Preece te 19,000 SEO Kid cts 
MAE ae cacerasccele-plin chee 37,551,000 3,776,000 8,372,000 15,665,000 11,266,000 2,870,000 
RUNG cKcocncene ceetaemen, » \lemumeenss Pere Te 12,000 12,000 1,000 
SAME TAGNO 6:0, ae neee.s 5,012,000 2,301,000 1,906,000 3,832,000 2,282,000 2,193,000 
BORAIONG. kK ace cd ereie ws 124,000 124,000 90,000 7,067,000 4,512,000 1,479,000 
NEE ira ciarn craleieel avers 475,000 273,000 151,000 167,000 pi 0 eee 
MERE kwccccessccee Ceenncen  Sartemae . avdesece 3,505,000 3,071,000 893,000 
Mixed hardwoods .... 1,726,000 986,000 31,000 7,548,000 5,895,000 5,049,000 

179,457,000 98,137,000 40,889,000 603,758,000 383,467,000 175,297,000 


*Dividing line between ‘Eastern”’ 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., 


and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 
thence following the Louisville & Nashville to New 


Orleans, La., all points west of this line being ‘‘Southern” territory. 


+Unit equivalents are: Single band, 1; 


triple band, 3; circular, 44. 


with resaw, 114; double band, 2; with two resaws, 235; 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended 
March 13, orders and shipments being shown 
as percentages of production: 





During During 10 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
March 13 March 13 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 124 95 105 100 106 
WE EOMNE fo csceracee 108 107 120 103 109 
Western Pine ....... 37 101 100 126 1381 
California Pines*..... 25 118 116 187 171 
California Redwood.. 15 93 83 89 99 
N. Carolina Pine..... 37 97 73 103 78 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 24 100 81 91 73 
Northern Pine ...... 8 131 92 125 130 
Southern Cypress .... 13 131 124 138 116 
All softwoods ..... 391 104 110 110 1138 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 72 #51 69 68 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 112+ 97 115 106 115 
All hardwoods .... ... “90 95 97 104 
All hardwoods and 
softwoods ...... 103 109 108 112 


*Represents 76 oot of cut in region. 

7Units of production. 

The reports for the week ended March 6 on this 
page showed 384 mills and 101 units. 


a 





Cypress Barometer 


New Or.EANS, La., March 22.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association barometer 
for the week ended March 17, thirteen mills re- 
Porting, is as follows: 


—Percent of — 
Normal Actual 
p Pro- Pro- 
Toduction— Cars Feet duction duction 
Normal ..... eo SE IGREGG axccwo ‘cdews 
a 3,995,372 rr 
Shipments* , 232 4,640,000 110.75 116.13 
Orders— ; 
OWS eens 216 4,320,000 103.11 108.12 
On hand end 
Weekt ..... 830 16,600,000 ..... me 


*New orders were 93.11 percent of shipesente. 
tBasis for carload average is 20,000 feet. 


oop ders on hand decreased 1.88 percent, or 320,- 
0 feet, during the week. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro.ik, Va., March 22.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following anal- 
ysis of figures from thirty-four mills for the 
week ended March 13: 








Percentages of 


Production Ship- 

Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 

Normal . 10,236,000 <a ae oT 
0) 6,874,520 68 aa ‘ 

Shipments .... 6,666,572 66 70 r 

CIGD 6 ctcasnes 4,230,774 42 62 64 


*“‘Normal” is/based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week, there was a de- 
crease in orders of 21 percent; but last week there 
were reports from forty-four mills. 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—For the week 
ended March 13, 108 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 

Feet 


Production ...107,947,524 
Shipments ...115,896,947 7% above production 
CRG: cceciacs 129,372,967 20% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
RIED ce dannde cud eeuses ee 38,974,928 
Do on rere 13,513,235 
"ROGME WCEP CIB his kc cccndctévededveds 52,488,163 
Ria, 3,000 Carat (66%)... cccccccsseccecs 57,840,000 
Local auto and team deliveries (5%).. 5,568,784 
"ROUGE SIMMONS occ ccccccdvcccecevcs 115,896,947 
New business— 
Water delivery: 
EMMMOMEIO 5 acs ceue Ukhadekawe 48,653,410 
PRIIOUG. o86seideadadvacstiece 15,000,773 
te Wn COR i ciakiccecaceruess 63,654,183 
Ol, -2,008 COREE CAFS acc cccccccedaces 60,150,000 
Local auto and team deliveries (4%).. 5,568,784 
FOCR! TOW DURING i ccc ccciccccccccsi 129,372,967 
Unfilled orders— 
RENN GUND swan dacedevesdanvaediens 147,513,353 
DE. whicwnneeeerecdeadcudadsawasandd 146,186,668 
Bee “OiGOO GRE oc ccndicsccscdesiecvedes 169,650,000 
Total WHO CVGGRié ic cccviccivcccsces 463,350,021 





+Car basis is 30,000 feet, 





Montana Cut and Shipments 


KAtIsPELL, Mont., March 20.—The members 
of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, according to the report of the secretary, 
during February shipped 750 cars, 19,299,839 
feet, and production was 16,372,889 feet. Stocks 
on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
181,573,550 feet. The month’s shipments ex- 
ceeded by about 500,000 feet the total for the 
corresponding month of last year, which was 
19,299,839 feet. 

Shipments to points within Montana totaled 
283 ears, 7,540,807 feet. Illinois took 94 cars, 
2,452,542 feet; Minnesota, 1,342,530 feet; 
North Dakota, 723,638 feet. Atlantic coast 
States took 93 cars, 2,557,183 feet; other east- 
ern States, 9 cars, and 1 car went to Arkansas. 





New Hampshire’s Town Forests 


ConcorD, N. H., March 24.—New Hampshire 
has forty-nine towns that are known to own 
10,612 acres of forest land, according to State 
Forester John H. Foster, who sets forth in a 
statement made public here that ‘‘towns and 
cities should be persuaded into purchasing such 
forests and citizens encouraged to turn over 
suitable forest properties as memorials to their 
home commnities.’’ In a very interesting plea 
for more town forests, Mr. Foster says: 


The slight loss in revenue from taxes to the 
towns will be more than compensated for by fu- 
ture public returns. Here indeed is a rich fiel@ 
for the local development of forestry. 

In New England, with thousands of acres of 
waste and idle forest land in the outskirts of our 
larger as well as smaller towns for the most part 
on the market for less than $5 to $10 an acre, our 
cities and towns have as yet overlooked the oppor- 
tunity for forest ownership. Those who have made 
a study of European communal forests are con- 
vinced that town ownership of forests in America 
is advantageous and economically sound. 

There are three particular needs which may be 
supplied by municipally owned forests. First, 
protection of municipal water-supply systems 
through ownership and reforestation of areas ad- 
jacent to the water supply. Second, the develop- 
ment of city and town parks for recreational pur- 
poses, but through extensive reforestation. ‘Third, 
the possibility of financial returns to local com- 
munities through the marked decrease in future 
timber supplies. 

Acquiring land by purchase for a town forest, 
as sanctioned by State law, is very recent. It is a 
matter of good business for each town to have a 
committee of interested citizens to study the situ- 
ation, investigate and determine what lands the 
town now owns, and work out plans for improve- 
ment and management as town forest. When a 
start has been made, interest in appropriating 
funds for additional purchase of land and for 
planting will inevitably follow. Gifts of land will 
also come to the towns as soon as genuine inter- 
est is shown by the towns themselves. 

It may be of interest to know that 1,122,500 
trees have already been planted on land owned by 
towns, mostly water supply lands in New Hamp- 
shire. In the last two years thirty-eight towns 
have appointed town forest committees to investi- 
gate and report. Of these, thirteen town commit- 
tees have secured some results in acquiring forest 
land, and seven towns have appropriated, $1,975 
at the last town meetings. 

Examples can be given where some of our towns 
are already securing substantial returns from the 
sale of products or using cordwood to good ad- 
vantage in schools and other public places cut 
from the town forests. We must, more and more, 
bring people to feel that these forests are for local 
public use and benefit. Much planting will be 
necessary and local pride developed to the end that 
improvements may be made and substantial rev- 
enues ultimately secured. 

We all realize this is a measure looking to the 
welfare of future generations and one way of en- 
couraging interest in forestry by the children of 
today. The town forest movement in New Eng- 
land is in its infancy, but holds forth large possi- 
bilities for the future. 


PEREZ ABBAAAAAAAS: 


THE POSSIBILITY of furnishing Cuba with low- 
priced pine lumber from Nicaragua is being in- 
vestigated by a party of American business men 
who have gone to Nicaragua with a Cuban lum- 
her agent to investigate lumber resources 
there. The wood available is said to be very 
similar in quality and appearance to southern 
pine. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The following statisties were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 








——— 





























Softwoods: Production Shipments ders 
Week ended: 1926, March 13; 1925, March 7— 926 925 1926 19 1926 1925 
Southern Pine Association.......... Ta amused ctnasacasaebeote 67,928,122 77,534,506 64,814,016 74,695,602 71,301,696 63,857,979 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ bcpdsaraewnnts 107,947,524 99,837,520 115,896,947 102,086,224 129,372,967 109,006,140 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiAatiON.........seeceereeseeee 569, 25,191,000 822, 26,041,000 1458, 26,145,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 18,517,000 7,211,000 21,885,000 9,778,000 21,392,000 9,651,000 
CoTornIA HOG WOOd ABBOCIATION:« 6:.:< <.v..10.0.0's vis\oin 00:50 s:0'0 0.5 60000-0188 8,778,000 8,130,000 8,171,000 6,684,000 7,273,000 5,933,000 
North Carolina Pine. Association... . « «06 .2.00:s.0:00.00 00.0% asses 00% 7,932,396 10,281,730 7,672,673 10,670,035 5,772,274 8,119,623 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 2,164,000 3,576,000 2,395,000 2,383,000 1,900,000 1,791,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASsOCiation..........seeeceeeeeee 5,710,600 7,053,200 7,508,600 7,041,500 5,243,000 5,306,000 
DOtAl WOTEWOOOR SONG WOES 5 o6.66 65:6 5 0'0:5. 016.5650, ciao bbw wine aes SS l0S%e 246 546,642 238,814,956 256,165,236 239,379,361 269,712,937 229,809,742 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association...............000- OF re Uc! | ee ee 
Ten weeks ended above dates— ” n 
SUS IRRDR TEE ANN: ACI INOND «5 wie wi Sky os a Vidwinw sven ose. Ge s¥.ose'eee sew 726,298,253 733,025,505 728,421,913 689,354,440 768,336,577 690,742,020 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASSOCIATION... ccccccrscsscvcceencece 931,751,783 955,315,290 957,535,553 958,647,955 1,018,450,231 905,100,104 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ ASssociation.........c.cccesecceees 205,752,000 184,056,000 259,489,000 261,009,000 270,179,000 235,321,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 130,760,000 60,700,000 244,136,000 109,831,000 233,182,000 124,592,000 
CRELCOLTIe ECA WOOG ABBOCIACION 6 a.s.s 00.0 5'9:5'0.0:0 6:6\0'0:0 0\0:0 06.90.0909 88 0 ae 81,245,000 80,756,000 72,701,000 70,185,000 80,831,000 70,159,000 
BEOCCEs SOR OEOD FAO DOGO CIA TION o 6.6: 5s 510 010.610 00 8 0a 0 4 0555: 6' 9104 018 8S 75,449,837 73,736,216 77,708,963 75,714,103 58,816,362 65,044,594 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 24,474,000 34,335,000 22,509,000 25,718,000 18,011,000 19,400,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.......ccceccscecccees 62,033,300 59,907,600 77,448, $1,017,300 80,562,000 76,054,000 
OTR) BOLCWOOGR, TON WOCKG s 6.6.06. 5:0:5,9.0:0-6,6.5:00.6009\0:0:00.0 000d Ooe ee 2,237,764,173 2,181,831,611 2,439,949,729 2,271,476,798 2,528,368,170 2,186,412,718 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association............e0ee00- Ro, | ie US |, | lla ee 48,640,000 lk cccces 
Horthorn Ha lock & Hard 1M fact A t 
the He ; : ardw Manufacturers’ Association— < 
"fae wok... Kapanaaee 2 pi on eet uertbigadeintni me tia : phen t ; avails 6,931,000 7,542,000 5,141,000 3,548,000 3,555,000 2,513,000 
DMN OOE G Gites o:5,6655 0490 ee oa eas Tae yiaiase ie rasa cube alareyeleeigtemne 59,980,000 65,311,000 41,387,000 38,989,000 40,881,000 24,114,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
One wook : Phish w soe bide wine eile wid PateN oad ss wale aNaisieewes ao Cee yl Ce ae 17,976,391 
DUES 3:.610:6-55's ss 45445450 SSODSAREERS CERES AOR ESS CREE pg CS - S e gh | er 199,969,031 
e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—Direct sales of Dguglas fir from March 8 to 13, inclusive: 
——Sales—— Prices ——————_ —-Sales —— Prices 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Pe M. tagcndeas ebinesatouks 12 52,000 6 $47.00 $41.00 $ 6.00 No. 2 AnG@ Detter. ....scicciss - 99 659,000 9 $37.00 $32.00 $5.00 
DS. Le Ace voss sapwesenaisnwts 112 579,000 11 45.00 36.00 9.00 PMs ie) va. we ine 5 Jaeser eliae Gieie bao aia aia se 43 299,000 10 31.0 26.00 5.00 
PIR: ace ctsk aww bless sad 42 249,000 7 32.00 27.00 5.00 Common, No. 1 S1S— 
S. g. flooring BOEMMS” echoes sub is wrsioininioreia ie ouae vies 89 659,000 1 19.50 13.50 6.00 
4” No. 2 and better........ 39 224,000 9 30.00 26.00 4.00 EEE PRE EN CT SR 39 155,000 9 21.00 16.00 5.00 
Le Rr ere 28 180,000 10 26.00 20.00 6.00 Dimension— . 
6” No. 2 and better........ 35 82,000 4 37.00 33.00 4.00 AES 55h acs een ews « 261 471,000 7 18.00 15.00 3.00 
lS Cees rere rire 22 83,000 6 32.00 27.00 5.00 HUE tora -io cos esa irate avers ape orh 139 425,000 9 20.00 16.00 4.00 
Stepping— | Ce ener er een eee . 103 304,000 8 20.00 16.50 3.50 
No. 2 and better........... 20 24,000 8 68.00 57.00 11.00 BO crn siete ea letwibw eisin eiv-aiels 64 119,000 6 19.50 17.00 2.50 
Finish— 2EC" Bo BS" . Beret see scnse << BE 103,000 10 24.00 17.50 6.50 
BOLD” ctnes Reb eieR eam a elewwine 27 60,000 . 10 57.00 45.00 12.00 ns a 8 14,000 6 25.00 20.00 5.00 
Casing and base........... 23 77,000 10 63.00 46.00 17.00 Lath— f 
Ceiling, 5x4”— BE) ccc Votisco.acaterereieretarccrorewias ~ 20 234,000 6 5.00 3.50 1.50 
NO. 2 and Petters.s.cc.ss. 89 450,000 9 30.00 25.00 5.00 OS, i eae Kenineainte 1 10,000 al 20.) SC ree . 
DOS sot ouncesseaus ptahinnese 43 254,000 11 25.00 16.50 8.50 PIGWNOCK scccnceses iaceotes - 2 121,000 3 4.15 4.00 15 





Western Pine Summary 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 20.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as 
follows reports for the week ended March 13, 
from thirty-seven member mills: 


—Percent of— 

Ship- 

Production— Cars Feet Cut ments 

oS eee SB,B00000 onc 5c 3 cecce 

oo. Sere 4 As ee 

Shipments .....1,054 27,404,000 ..... ..... 

Local deliveries... BAG 000 sxaxe Seswe 

Total shipments.... 27,822,000 100.92 ‘ 

Orders— 

Canceled .... 17 4, 
Booked (car- 

1008) .40550j080 ZIDIDOO0 ..ccu wees 
ee nr ACUGD aeisris, . seam 
Total orders... .... 27,458,000 100.40 98.69 

On hand end wk.3,386 88,036,000 ..... ..... 


+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 91.08 percent of those of previous week, 
showing a decrease of 2,600,000 feet. 

During the week production was 82 percent; 
shipments, 82 percent, and orders, 81 percent of 
normal. 

Averages for the corresponding weeks of the last 
four years were as follows: Production, 71 per- 
cent; shipments, 79 percent; orders, 71 percent. 

“Normal” base is average for the corresponding 
week of last four years. Production is so seasonal 
that during two winter months actual production 
amounted to only 53 percent of normal, while dur- 
ing two peak summer months the production 
mounted to 114 percent of normal. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


February, January, February, 
1926 1926 





Lumber— 1925 
Manufactured .... 3,156,100 3,143,100 4,056,210 
Shipments ....... 3,627,100 3,623,600 3,825,210 
Stocks ...........18,609,600 19,070,700 17,084,900 
Logs— 
Purchases ...50.. 2,559,200 2,075,700 3,472,072 
Made into lumber 

and veneer .... 2,292,500 2,473,400 3,208,399 
PES 665.0055 558 1,484,900 1,208,400 4,002,117 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended March 13, one hundred forty-one 
and two-thirds units reporting, is as follows: 


Percent of—-——— 





Normal Actual Ship- 
Production*— Feet output output ments 
Normal (identi- 
cal units)... 24,716,000 ae 
rl 20,311,456 82 eae 
Shipments; . 19,924,026 81 98.1 
Orders— 
NRW) .<ceseae 23,849,726 96 117.4 119.7 
On hand end 
WRK. “sis sia 140,492,801 , 


+Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and ship- 
ments, 


*Based on mill log scale. 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 20.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
port of the California Redwood Association for 
the week ended March 13: 





No. of Percent of woods 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 15 8,778,000 100 1,718,000 
Shipments .... 15 7,273,000 85 1,355,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 15 8,171,000 92.5 1,117,000 
On hand..... 14 42,255,000 --. 17,241,000 
Detailed Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ...... 3,268,000 3,903,000 
Southern California* ....... 1,752,000 1,252,000 
Ly RSS a ae ee ,000 153,000 
SE aCe a 1,931,000 1,811,000 
OER 6526.06 sekanaresre - 247,000 1,052,000 
OS ociitewwwns Rieraalee - 7,273,000 8,171,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


yWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
fAll other States and Canada. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1926— Production Shipments Orders 
Marcn 13* 6.6 10,563,000 9,442,000 8,690,000 
March. Gsscs.0:0 - 11,087,000 8,768,000 8,190,000 
Sept. 28 to March 

1 1 A ERA aes 249,230,000 229,700,000 218,470,000 

1925— 

Sept. 29 to March ' 

DR. iaiare- eine anion 213,055,000 200,249,000 203,528,000 

The figures for Sept. 28, 1925, to March 13, 1926, 
show increases over those for the period Sept. 29, 
1924, to March 14, 1925, as follows: Production, 17 
percent; shipments, 15 percent, and orders, 7 
percent. 

*Orders booked for the week ended March 13 
were 18 percent below production and shipments 
were 11 percent below production. 


Percentages of Thicknesses, Week Ended 


March 13 
? 33” 3% ” 14” f,” 
Production .6.05s0+ tt 17 6 6 
SHMADINGENCS: ...0.066-05:006 72 18 4 6 
MTOR: «656 oe Recs Ae 69 19 7 4) 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—For the week 
ended March 19, Friday, one hundred and 
twenty-nine mills report as follows to the 
Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


Cars Feet duction ments 
Production .. .... 70,486,0545 ...2. seese 
Shipments ... 3,424 72,294,336 102.56 ...-+> 
Orders*— 
Received .. 3,327 70,246,278 96.59 97.17 
On hand end 
week ...14,663 309,594,582 .....  «ceere 


+Basis for carload is the February average, 21, 
114 feet. 

*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 0.66 per- 
cent, or 2,048,058 feet; one hundred twenty-four 
mills contributed to previous report. 

tNormal production for these mills was 80,826, 
632 feet, actual being 12.55 percent below normal. 

f 117 mills reporting running time, 19 were 
working overtime; 69 operated full time; 1 was 
shut down; 1 operated three days; 5, four days; 
10, five days; 16, five and a half days. 
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Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from re- 
ports of 226 units the following data as to stocks: 


Eastern Territory,* 54 Units; 


Southern Territory,* 172 Units] 





Total Unfilled Total Unfilled 
Species— Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 

Ge etc devevacseiees 3,403,000 2,444,000 1,473,000 23,535,000 18,431,000 5,782,000 
Basswood piace 8,303,000 4,661,000 1,981,000 306,000 209,000 _ 4,000 
Beech .-ccccccee ‘ 2,456,000 1,374,000 371,000 3,969,000 2,595,000 757,000 
(i Ree racer search 1,862,000 769,000 296,000 28,000 28,000 11,000 
pox elder .....ccceee 60,000 Vi | or ore 32,000 SEGee 8s a ha tees 
MROEG cos ca sececcs 685,000 531,000 GRGGG 8 8-késweeee” = aeWadad- week ee< 
Butternut ...ccvccces 182,000 75,000 Ge #8§= ~e«tveuece  s@uaneme  enandends 
Mee siles cama é 17,000 17,000 100,000 72,000 fi. See or 
WEEE gs cin sicimiarw elec e 654,000 319,000 260,000 263,000 255,000 15,000 
CREMEMUE 20 ccc ceecce 28,447,000 14,015,000 See? # «eeneees O8Eeeaee Ss bereees 
Cottonwood ......... 262,000 166,000 72,000 21,086,000 13,403,000 11,271,000 
CYPLESS 22sec eeeeeee 6,870,000 2,835,000 458,000 82,115,000 60,932,000 9,879,000 
PE cst hernun eenne 285,000 212,000 84,000 20,928,000 14,628,000 5,946,000 
BE 5: ae: brake anes: GC otaiae a 7,242,000 3,355,000 2,050,000 219,576,000 126,211,000 72,438,000 
PPE cp lter eras  cdeeeGee <aeewee  mcameeas 1,463,000 926,000 229,000 
Ward Maple ..sccees 10,001,000 4,335,000 SSAC steenace  “Snsacgae ‘Sangada 
MEMEY ec eecce eaves 1,037,000 563,000 127,000 1,132,000 824,000 711,000 
WR. Savina ceeuucess “dnanduae  amenmas eeceanes 182,000 Cee <~sseanes 
ee ae 111,000 27,000 17,000 368,000 286,000 44,000 
Magnolia .ccccccccee 14,000 Cee 8 8 <éecsnenas 6,514,000 3,394,000 1,308,000 
Ce ee airs ce eee 62,661,000 34,933,000 12,730,000 182,958,000 113,411,000 53,940,000 
PM FS Waceaicwakeees), “SGRReene | eeaeewan seedamee 1,416,000 554,000 477,000 
PORSIMIMON oc cccccces 17,000 pi ere 19,000 Loe” ventieces 
PR cadcccwnenemes 37,551,000 23,776,000 8,372,000 15,665,000 11,266,000 2,870,000 
RRGINE i cRaciicaket <Medawene.  Cikaedeae ceaamens 12,000 12,000 1,000 
Set NIE ms 6 hee ace. 5,012,000 2,301,000 1,906,000 3,832,000 2,282,000 2,193,000 
BREAMOTE 2.6 ce sccess 124,000 124,000 90,000 7,067,000 4,512,000 1,479,000 
TERME ion Seca bh wea Cee 475,000 273,000 151,000 167,000 JG = «sk amas 
ME s2teciseesece’-ceewecee  CceietmeEe —<eeemae 3,505,000 3,071,000 893,000 
Mixed hardwoods .... 1,726,000 986,000 31,000 7,548,000 5,895,000 5,049,000 
179,457,000 98,137,000 40,889,000 603,758,000 383,467,000 175,297,000 


*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., thence following the Louisville & Nashville to New 
Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


+Unit equivalents are: 
triple band, 3; circular, 44. 


Single band, 1; with resaw, 114; double band, 


; with two resaws, 2%; 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended 
March 13, orders and shipments being shown 
as percentages of production: 








During During 10 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
March 13 March 13 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 124 95 105 100 106 
Weet CORRE -..cccccices 108 107 120 103 109 
Western Pine ...... . 387 101 100 126 1381 
California Pines*..... 25 118 116 187 171 
California Redwood... 15 93 88 89 99 
N. Carolina Pine..... 37 97 73 103 78 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 24 100 81 91 73 
Northern Pine ...... 8 1381 92 125 130 
Southern Cypress .... 13 131 124 138 116 
All softwoods ..... 391 104 110 110 113 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... coe 7 651 69 ~=68 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 112+ 97 115 106 115 
Ali hardwoods .... ... 90 95 97 104 
All hardwoods and 
softwoods ...... 103 109 108 112 


*Represents 76 percent of cut in region. 

tUnits of production. 

The reports for the week ended March 6 on this 
page showed 384 mills and 101 units. 





Cypress Barometer 


New Organs, La., March 22.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association barometer 
for the week ended March 17, thirteen mills re- 
porting, is as follows: 

—Percent of — 
Normal Actual 


- > - 
Production— wt ob 


‘ Carst+ Feet duction duction 
Normal ..... er SAROBOS. keiace ‘See ée 
Actual ..... Pare 3,995,372 i (ee 

Shipments* - 282 4,640,000 110.75 116.1: 
Orders— 
New* ....... 216 4,320,000 103.11 108.12 

On hand end 

week? ..... 830 16,600,000 ..... rere 


*New orders were 93.11 percent of shipments. 
tBasis for carload average is 20,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand decreased 1.88 percent, or 320,- 
000 feet, during the week. yes 


Orders 


Production— 
Normal 
Actual 

Shipments .... 


*“Normal” is/based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week, there was a de- 
crease in orders of 21 percent; but last week there 
were reports from forty-four mills. 





Percentages of 


North Carolina Pine 


Norro.tk, Va., March 22.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following anal- 
ysis of figures from thirty-four mills for the 
week ended March 13: 





Ship- 


Normal* Actual ments 


Production 
Feet 
- 10,236,000 i 
mae 6,874,520 68 
6,666,372 66 
4,230,774 42 


70 es 
62 64 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 20.—For the week 
ended March 13, 108 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Feet 

Production ...107,947,524 
Shipments ...115,896,947 7% above production 
OVGGES: cécicces 129,372,967 20% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 

RRMMOMEIO i cncodudsdeaddawen 38,974,928 

WREUORE  Sescccccpicsccocncus 13,513,235 

"TORRE Welter C46, acc cccswescewcdaas 52,488,163 
ME, 1,020 COFBT COG )ics ccccsccveccces 57,840,000 
Local auto and team deliveries (5%).. 5,568,784 

ROCHE GENOME Vids cacud beds cuccanead 115,896,947 
New business— 
Water delivery: 

RIUROMEIO 6 cccacewadscneaqens 48,653,410 

MIRONO  wimndcddaleckicdcete 15,000,773 

OCR WEEE COB a cic ceccctcscadesas 63,654,183 
WEST, -2,000 GRUB COTS ioc cdiscsceciccs 60,150,000 
Local auto and team deliveries (4%).. 5,568,784 

"FOCAL MEW WURINEEM sooo icicccccdcsas 129,372,967 
Unfilled orders— 
WIOIONCIG. CRP ccccrecececdacisccudesds 147,513,353 
ANE nis cadunaade debes Ses errr ror re 146,186,668 
pS ee eee ree ore err 169,650,000 

WOtal WNANCE OPGRTBisciskcckiccccecccs 463,350,021 





¢Car basis is 30,000 feet. 





Montana Cut and Shipments 


KALIsPELL, Mont., March 20.—The members 
of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, according to the report of the secretary, 
during February shipped 750 cars, 19,299,839 
feet, and production was 16,372,889 feet. Stocks 
on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
181,573,550 feet. The month’s shipments ex- 
ceeded by about 500,000 feet the total for the 
corresponding month of last year, which was 
19,299,839 feet. 

Shipments to points within Montana totaled 
283 cars, 7,540,807 feet. Illinois took 94 cars, 
2,452,542 feet; Minnesota, 1,342,530 feet; 
North Dakota, 723,638 feet. Atlantic coast 
States took 93 cars, 2,557,183 feet; other east- 
ern States, 9 cars, and 1 car went to Arkansas. 





New Hampshire’s Town Forests 


ConcorD, N. H., March 24.—New Hampshire 
has forty-nine towns that are known to own 
10,612 acres of forest land, according to State 
Forester John H. Foster, who sets forth in a 
statement made public here that ‘‘towns and 
cities should be persuaded into purchasing such 
forests and citizens encouraged to turn over 
suitable forest properties as memorials to their 
home commnities.’’ In a very interesting plea 
for more town forests, Mr. Foster says: 


The slight loss in revenue from taxes to the 
towns will be more than compensated for by fu- 
ture public returns. Here indeed is a rich field 
for the local development of forestry. 

In New England, with thousands of acres of 
waste and idle forest land in the outskirts of our 
larger as well as smaller towns for the most part 
on the market for less than $5 to $10 an acre, our 
cities and towns have as yet overlooked the oppor- 
tunity for forest ownership. Those who have made 
a study of European communal forests are con- 
vinced that town ownership of forests in America 
is advantageous and economically sound. 

There are three particular needs which may be 
supplied by municipally owned forests. First, 
protection of municipal water-supply systems 
through ownership and reforestation of areas ad- 
jacent to the water supply. Second, the develop- 
ment of city and town parks for recreational pur- 
poses, but through extensive reforestation. ‘Third, 
the possibility of financial returns to local com- 
munities through the marked decrease in future 
timber supplies. 

Acquiring land by purchase for a town forest, 
as sanctioned by State law, is very recent. Itis a 
matter of good business for each town to have a 
committee of interested citizens to study the situ- 
ation, investigate and determine what lands the 
town now owns, and work out plans for improve- 
ment and management as town forest. When a 
start has been made, interest in appropriating 
funds for additional purchase of land and for 
planting will inevitably follow. Gifts of land will 
also come to the towns as soon as genuine inter- 
est is shown by the towns themselves. 

It may be of interest to know that 1,122,500 
trees have already been planted on land owned by 
towns, mostly water supply lands in New Hamp- 
shire. In the last two years thirty-eight towns 
have appointed town forest committees to investi- 
gate and report. Of these, thirteen town commit- 
tees have secured some results in acquiring forest 
land, and seven towns have appropriated, $1,975 
at the last town meetings. 

Examples can be given where some of our towns 
are already securing substantial returns from the 
sale of products or using cordwood to good ad- 
vantage in schools and other public places cut 
from the town forests. We must, more and more, 
bring people to feel that these forests are for local 
public use and benefit. Much planting will be 
necessary and local pride developed to the end that 
improvements may be made and substantial rev- 
enues ultimately secured. 

We all realize this is a measure looking to the 
welfare of future generations and one way of en- 
couraging interest in forestry by the children of 
today. The town forest movement in New Eng- 
land is in its infancy, but holds forth large possi- 
bilities for the future. 


SPaESBAABBBBAAABAAAS 


THE POSSIBILITY of furnishing Cuba with low- 
priced pine lumber from Nicaragua is being in- 
vestigated by a party of American business men 
who have gone to Nicaragua with a Cuban lum- 
her agent to investigate lumber resources 
there. The wood available is said to be very 
similar in quality and appearance to southern 
pine. 
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Mill and Market News of Hardwood Industry 


Trade Improves; Inquiries Numerous 

EVANSVILLE, InD., March 22.—Some improve- 
ment has been noted in hardwood lumber trade. 
Inquiries continue to come in quite freely, 
though few foreign inquiries have been received. 
While gum is not in as active demand as it was 
a few weeks ago, some is being purchased by 
furniture manufacturers. Quartered white oak 
continues in very good demand. Walnut is 
moving quite briskly. Maple and elm are mov- 
ing well. Chestnut is also selling. Lower grades 
of poplar have been in demand for several 
weeks, but there is not much demand for better 
grades. Furniture demand continues very good. 
Practically all large furniture factories in 
Evansville continue on full time, although de- 
mand for furniture is not as keen as it was in 
January and February. Box manufacturers say 
that indications point to a good volume of trade 
during April and May. Retail lumber dealers 
believe that with the coming of more settled 
weather, business will speed up. Reports from 
many towns tell of great activity in building. 
With improved weather, stave factories along 
Green River in western Kentucky will be able 
to resume. Many Green River staves are rafted 
to Evansville during summer. Tie manufactur- 
ers report a big improvement in trade. Coun- 
try sawmills have been cut off from logs. Mills 
in Evansville are being operated steadily and 
plenty of logs are coming in. 

Frank C. Storton, of the Evansville Veneer 
Co., is at Mobile, Ala., looking after the factory 
and business of the local company. 

Harry Moore, of the G. E. Bauman Hardwood 
Co., is back from a business trip to Louisville 
and other towns in Kentucky. 


Prices Expected to Advance 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22,.—A slightly 
better demand has been noted in the hardwood 
market during the last week. Prices have re- 
mained firm, but everything points to higher 
prices within the next week or so. The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, which a few weeks ago sent 
out letters asking for opinions on the market, is 
still receiving replies. The general opinion is 
that the market is recovering and that it will 
continue to recover. They all say that there 
was no good reason for the recent break in 
prices. 

Rains have fallen throughout this territory. 
These are sure to cut production further, and 
the effect is already felt in the market. Prices 
are sure to rise as dry stocks get lower. Pop- 
ular items are again getting hard to find on 
yards in this territory. Rains at the extreme 
southern end of the hardwood belt have been 
extremely heavy, and reports are that many 
mills are already down and that no mill has a 
very large supply of hardwood logs on hand. 
Lumbermen in this section of producing terri- 
tory are holding their lumber for high prices, 
and feel certain that the market is bound to 
react, at least to the point where there will be 
a profit for the millmen, as present prices, they 
say, are below this point. The statistical report 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute veri- 
fies the opinions as expressed by southern manu- 
facturers. It shows for the week ending March 
13 that orders had gained 3 percent, and 
were 96 percent of normal, while production had 
shown only 1 percent gain, and was 82 percent 
of normal. Shipments were 81 percent of nor- 
mal. Production for that week did not show 
the influence of the heavy rains, but future 
weeks will show a decline in production which 
is sure to have a telling effect on the market. 

Demand from furniture factories is some- 
what better. These buyers are beginning to 
realize that they can not force the market any 
lower, and that they must provide for orders 
on their books. The automobile demand is 
showing signs of life again, and occasionally 
a fairly good sized order is received. Buyers 


in this group also are getting ready to cover 
for their needs at present prices. Building 
trade demand is still off, but as spring weather 
is beginning to appear throughout the North 
and East this group should be back in the 
market for a substantial volume of hardwoods 
within a week or so. Flooring and interjor trim 
plants are still operating, and while the demand 
from them has not been heavy it is beginning to 
show more activity. Export demand is show- 
ing some activity. A better volume of business 
is being received, and shipments are beginning 
to pick up. While volume is not satisfactory, 
foreign business gives indication of further in- 
crease within a very short time. Many inquiries 
are being received and, with prices favorable, 
considerable business will be booked within the 
next week or ten days. 


C. Arthur Bruce, vice president of the E. L. 
Bruce Co., this city, also president of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce, has been named 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis a na- 
tional councillor of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. He will represent the club 
at the annual meeting of the chamber to be 
held in Washington, D. C., in May. 


Charles G. Labbe, sales manager Shannon 
Bros., has accepted a similar position with the 
Woods Lumber Co., this city. 


Willfred (Billy) Beaver, who has recently 
been with the Hughart-Carson Lumber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has accepted a position 
on the road with Shannon Bros., this city. Mr. 
Beaver was at one time with the Delta Pine & 
Land Co., this city. 


George Bailey, of Taylor & Crate, Merigold, 
Miss., who underwent an operation at a Mem- 
phis hospital recently, is much improved and 
has been removed to his home. 


Auto Industry Is Very Active 


Detroit, Micu., March 22.—With increased 
sales of motor cars in practically all sections of 
the country as well as for export trade, the out- 
look for continued good production is unusually 
favorable, so a good volume of hardwood pur- 
chases is indicated throughout spring. The out- 
put of cars for the remainder of this year will 
probably be on a larger seale than ever before. 
Manufacturers are, however, keeping produc- 
tion in line with retail demand. Stocks of cars 
in the hands of dealers are considered conserva- 
tive. The estimated production of cars for this 
year is 4,000,000. The move toward increased 
manufacture of motor busses in the Detroit 
territory has been given impetus by the an- 
nouncement that the American Car & Foundry 
Co., combining the resources of the Fageol Mo- 
tors Co., Kent, Ohio, and the Hall-Seott Motor 
Co., of Berkeley, Calif., in a $24,000,000 devel- 
opment, has decided to locate its main plant in 
this city. Within sixty days, fifteen completed 
units will be established. Motorbusses and 
coaches will be manufactured. 

The wholesale market in softwoods is showing 
increased firmness. Buying by retail yards has 
improved to a considerable extent because of 
the increase in building construction work due 
to favorable weather. Transit car supply is 
rather heavy. 


The following lumber dealers have been ap- 
pointed by Mayor John W. Smith as members 
of subcommittees for the ‘‘Let’s Know Detroit 
Week’’ campaign: J. W. Hartwick, Hartwick 
Lumber Co.; A. P. Ternes, Ternes Lumber & 
Coal Co.; Henry Otis, Detroit Lumber Co.; 
H. E. Webb, Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co. 

J. A. Braun, of the Braun Lumber Co., presi- 
dent of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, is now touring Spain with his family. 

J. C. Cremer, secretary Detroit Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, is recovering from a severe 
cold which has confined him to his home during 
the last week. 


Only Immediate Needs Being Bought 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 22. — Business in 
hardwood is not quite so good as it has been, 
buyers taking on small lots for immediate needs, 
but holding back from placing any big business, 
The softness in the gum market has resulted in 
less demand, buyers apparently figuring that 
still lower prices are in sight. Poplar is still 
dragging but has been moving a trifle better, 
and prices are firm. Ash is moving fairly well. 
Chestnut is in fair demand in wormy and low 
grades, but high grades are a little slow, es. 
pecially in short stock. Quartered oak is very 
quiet in both red and white. Production con- 
tinues off on account of bad weather, and the 
amount of rainfall in the upper country points 
to poor logging for some time. Pine volume 
appears fair, but retailers are not taking pine, 
cypress, and ether materials as they should, and 
the planers are not using as much hardwood in 
trim as they do normally. 

Hardwood quotations at Louisville, carlots, 
inch stocks, read: Gum, quartered red, FAS, 
$110; and common, $65; plain red,-$105 and 
$62; quartered sap, $63 and $48; plain sap, 
$57 and $42. Poplar, FAS, $100; saps and se- 
lects, $70; common, $50. Walnut, $215 to $220; 
selects, $150; No. 1, $100; No. 2, $45. Plain 
white oak, $87 to $100; common, $62 to $65; 
plain red, $95 and $63. Cottonwood, $55 and 
$38. 

A law was enacted by the Kentucky legis- 
lature, at a session just closing, controlling 
staging, rigging etc. used in construction, and 
which will probably result in a considerable in- 
crease in material used by contractors. Two 
bills strengthening the material lien laws were 
enacted, which will aid a lot in preventing small 
contractors from ‘‘gyping’’ the material house, 
or owners from framing the contractor. 

W. N. Willis, sales manager lumber depart- 
ment Chess & Wymond Co., Louisville, was op- 
erated upon last week, the operation proving 
a little more serious than was at first expected. 
However, he expects to be back at the office in 
three or four weeks. 

William I. Wymond, president Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., has returned to the city after a trip 
to the company’s southern mills, having spent 
some weeks at Holly Ridge. 

J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., is back from a mill inspection trip in the 
South. 


Industrial Dutox Has Improved 


CoLuMBus, On10, March 22.—A slight im- 
provement is reported in the hardwood trade, 
as buying on the part of industrials is brisk. 
Concerns making boxes, implements, furniture 
and automobiles are buying rather freely. Many 
orders are for shipment in April and May. In- 
quiries from railroads indicate better business 
soon. Retailers are not buying to any extent 
because of the backwardness of the building 
season, which is holding up deliveries. Dealers’ 
stocks are rather good, and they are not dis- 
posed to increase them at present. Mills do not 
have large stocks of dry lumber and there 38 
a distinct scarcity of lower grades. With pro- 
duction equaled if not surpassed by orders and 
shipments, dry stocks are not gaining to any 
extent. Prices are strong at former levels. 
Flooring is the strongest item. 

Southern pine trade is quiet, almost wholly 
due to inclement weather. Dealers are waiting 
for better weather in order that they can move 
stocks which have been sold. Until a large 
quantity of stock is moved out, dealers will not 
be in the market to any extent, except to fill 
in. Transit cars are numerous and these are 
sold below the usual market levels. Some items 
show marked weakness. 

Ivan V. Anderson, well known in Columbus 
as a salesman and commission man, has taken 
a position with the W. M. Ritter Lumber (o. 
as resident buyer in Mississippi for both hard- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 106 and 107 
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woods and southern pine. He will make Jack- 
gon his headquarters. Mr. Anderson was for- 
merly with the Peterson Co. and later with the 
Central West Coal & Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
before entering business for himself. 

D. S. Benbow, secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Sowers-Benbow Lumber 
(o., a retail concern, returned March 21 from a 
fve weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast and New 
Orleans. He was accompanied by his wife and 
children. The trip was made by way of Chi- 
cago, and Canadian Pacific to Vancouver and 
Victoria, thence by steamer to Seattle. From 
Portland he made a trip to the Longview plant 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. The party then 
vent to San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego 


and back on the Santa Fe route through the 
Grand Canyon to Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., 
where they spent several weeks. The return 
was made by way of New Orleans. Mr. Benbow 
visited a number of southern mills. 

E. R. Clarridge, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change, was called out of Columbus on business 
a few days last week. 


Industrial Ree Is Heavy 


BuFrraLo, N. Y., March 22.—Not much ac- 
tivity prevails in hardwood in this market, al- 
though some large industrial plants here are 
taking a good amount of stock and are carrying 
on operations larger than normal. As a rule, 


buying is being done in a cautious way. Dealers 
say that the heavy rains of the last four months 
have much curtailed the production of southern 
hardwoods, and that if any brisk buying should 
take place in this and other northern markets, 
prices should advance. As it is, the mills are 
not getting any large number of orders, and are 
willing to accept orders at a rather small margin 
of profit. 

Some of the big lumber producing companies 
in the Adirondacks are getting out large stocks 
and have been quite busy through the winter. 
The Tug Hill Lumber Co. has shipped about 
8,500,000 feet of logs to Glenfield to be made 
into lumber. The Blount Lumber Co. will have 
3,500,000 feet of logs as a winter’s cut. 








Where Hardwood 


JEROME, ARK., March 22.—What Sales Man- 
ager M. A. Bates believes to be the largest car 
of oak flooring ever shipped was loaded here 
reently at the plant of the Jerome Hardwood 
lumber Co. The car, 50 feet long and with a 
capacity of 4,606 cubic feet, contained 60,311 
feet of +%x1%-inch 


Lumber and Flooring Are Well Made 


serve to supply electric current to the sawmill 
and planing mill, as well as to the town of 
Jerome. The well laid out lumber yard has a 
capacity of 9,000,000 feet of hardwoods. The 
daily production of hardwood lumber is 60,000 
feet. 


Corliss engine. The flooring factory, which is 
said to be the oldest west of the Mississippi 
River, consists of four units with a daily eca- 
pacity, per 10 hours, of 80,000 feet. The 
annual production is around 20,000,000 feet. 
Storage space at the factory will permit 

handling between 





tgued and grooved 
Dixie brand oak floor- 
ing and was consigned 
to a Los Angeles 
(Calif.) customer of 
the company. The 
Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Co. was 
formed early in 1920, 
when it purchased the 
holdings and plant of 
the Bliss-Cook Oak 
(o, at what was then 
known as Blissville. 
Its officers are men of 
lmg experience in the 
hardwood lumber 
manufacturing _busi- 
ness, Otto Schupp be- 
ing president, Edward 
B, Wickes, vice presi- 
dat, and H. PF. 
Moeller, secretary- 
treasurer and general 
manager. Guy R. Lip- 











: 4,000,000 and 5,000,- 
000 feet of oak floor- 
ing at one time. 

During 1925 this 
company handled at 
Jerome, both inbound 
and outbound, 3,497 
earloads of forest 
products including 
logs, lumber and oak 
flooring. 

While the Jerome 
company produces a 
good portion of its 
own requirements for 
its flooring plant, it 
also buys more than 
a million feet of oak 
a month from neigh- 
boring mills, and a 
corps of inspectors is 
maintained to see 
that all of the stock 
obtained is of fine tex- 
ture and color so that 








pard is auditor while 
Sales Manager Bates 
has as his assistant, 
(. B. Dennis. 

The Jerome company’s sawmill plant, 
«quipped with an Allis-Chalmers 8-foot band 
and 6-foot band resaw and gang edger, has 
een in operation since 1901 and the flooring 
jlant, where the well known Dixie brand oak 
flooring is made, since 1905. Wickes vertical 
water tube boilers totaling 750 horse-power 





— 





Partial view of large sawmill plant and storage yard of the Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co. at 


Jerome, Ark. 


Special equipment is maintained in the floor- 
ing plant to turn out superior products and in 
addition to seven Standard Dry Kiln Co.’s pro- 
gressive kilns, modern side matchers and Amer- 
ican Sawmill Machinery Co. end matchers are 
used. Three Casey-Hedges boilers of 200 horse- 
power each furnish power for a 500-horsepower 


the finished product is 
uniform and of high 
grade. The company’s 
general offices are in 
Jerome and its products are distributed from 
Maine to California and in Canada and Mexico. 
Between fifty and sixty sales connections are 
maintained in the principal markets, in which 
the Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co.’s products 
have won an enviable reputation for their high 
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Detail of wide thick cypress boards manufactured by the Jerome Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. at Jerome, Ark. 
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._ Oak flooring, in the Jerome company’s shed, Approximately 80,000 
féet of this Yine ‘product is manufactured daily 
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shipped to its mills at Lacona, where it has a 
hardwood flooring plant, and to other points. 
The flooring plant has been operating day and 
night for several weeks. 

The Pacific coast shingle mills are telegraph- 
ing this way that they are accepting the new 
lake-and-rail rate given out by the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, and will ship lake-and-rail 
when desired. 

The Eastern Steamship Co., which sent E. T. 
Douglass, a member of the company, to Europe 
some time ago to look after additions tv its 
already large lake fleet, reports that it has four 
new steamers ready to start from there for 
Buffalo early in April. This Welland Canal 
branch of the company’s fleet will mostly carry 
grain to Montreal, but will bring back any lum- 
ber or pulpwood offered on the return trip. 

Dohn, Fischer & Co. have filed plans for an 
enlargement of the brick dry kiln at the yard, 
1340 Niagara Street. This compnay has added 
several thousand feet of hemlock to its stock, 
having purchased of Jackson & Tindle a cargo 
which was brought down last fall and stored on 
the dock of G. Elias & Bro. 

Visitors to the lumber trade here during the 
last week included: C. M. Bartram, wholesale 
Jumberman of Montreal, and A. C. Farris, of the 
Farris Hardwood Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

EK. J. Sheridan, jr., has been visiting the 
Canadian mills lately, making purchases of 
hardwoods for T, Sullivan & Co. 

Joseph Lapp, lumber retailer and planing 
mill proprietor at LeRoy, is the nominee of the 
Democrats for village president, which office he 
formerly held for three years. 


Sales Largely of Low Grades 

Macon, GA., March 22.—Red gum showed a 
tendency to further weakness this week. Red 
gum common was selling at $45 when the recent 
ascent began, and the price climbed to $65, but 
this week it was in moderate demand with $58 
the best price offered for No. 1 common, FAS 
red gum started its advance at $75 and climbed 
to $110, but this week the takings were light at 
$105. There appeared to be no other marked 
price changes in other woods, but the buying 
was principally of the low-grade stuff. Consid- 
erable crating material was purchased. Hard- 
wood manufacturers look for an improvement in 
the trade as soon as spring business opens up 
fully. They had expected the demand to pick 
up before this, in fact. Plenty of stock is on 
the yards of the bigger mills. 

Logging conditions were rather bad during 
the week, because of unfavorable weather. Oak 
and gum were difficult to get out of the low- 
Jands. There was a slight curtailment in pro- 
duction, some mills being forced to close down 
a short time because of a shortage of logs. 

With the supply of shortleaf pine rapidly 
disappearing, Sparta lumbermen are turning 
their attention to oak and hardwood timber, 
for railroad car building and bridge work. 
There appears to be a big supply of this timber 
in Hancock County, and it is expected that 
many mills will soon be sawing it. 


Prices Trend Upward Again 


ATLANTA, GA., March 22.—With the weather 
more favorable, hardwood mills report a further 
gain in production, Georgia output being only 
about 10 percent below normal, and that of 
mills elsewhere in producing area about nor- 
mal. Orders about equal the cut, hence stocks 
are still low. Shipments are improving steadily, 
keeping pace with production. 

Railroads and industrials are beginning to 
enter the market, but are buying conservatively. 
Their inquiries, however, are active. Millwork 
inquiries continue heavy but few orders are as 
yet reported. Export bookings continue to show 
slow but steady improvement. The automobile 
and implement makers continue active in the 
market. After a month or so of inactive buying 
the furniture industries are increasing their 
orders, especially for common grades of gum. 
With sales of common gum to the box industry 
also active, supplies are still searce. FAS seem 
to be in fairly good supply. Most new business 
from furniture industries is in small orders for 
immediate needs. An improvement in building 


has increased oak flooring demand, and buy- 
ing of oak by flooring plants. Furniture fac- 
tories are placing a few orders for oak in the 
North Carolina territory. Prices are on a 
firmer basis, the tendency through the list being 
slightly upward. 

Gum prices are unchanged but they show an 
upward tendency again. Quotations follow, f.o.b. 


Atlanta: 
4/4 5/&6/4 8/4 
Plain red, FAS. .$107@109 $112@114 $117@119 
TOO. igs eiateaes 60 62 64 66 q2 74 
SES Pe teas 32 34 34 36 42 44 
Plain sap, FAS.. 53 55 57 59 62 64 
Mia. gancces's ¢ 40 42 44 52 54 
DUS es winisiglels« 20 22 22 24 23 25 
Qtrd. red, SND— 
BS ces caret ese oss 59 61 67 69 %2 74 
No. 2 & eel... @& 47 48 50 62 64 
A ere 27 29 27 29 30 32 
Qtrd. red, FAS.. 112 114 115 117 115 117 
MO 4. pew Ges are 67 69 69 vA 74 76 
DD Sees sae 34 36 36 38 43 45 


For 10, 12 and 16/4 white ash, FAS, recent sales 
have been especially good, with a fair business in 
10 and 12/4 common and select. Demand is less 
active for No. 2. An average of $125 prevails for 
10 and 12/4 white ash, FAS, f.o.b. Atlanta, and 
$150@155 for 16/4. No. 1 and select averages 
$100 for 10 and 12/4, and around $95@97 for 
16/4. For 10 and 12/4 No. 2 an average of $46 
prevails, and for 16/4 the range is $50@52. For 
10 and 12/4 FAS maple $100 is the 10 and 12/4 
average, with 16/4 at $116. No. 1 is around $80 
@82 for 10 and 12/4, and $84 for 16/4. No. 2 
is $50 for 10 and 12/4, and about $52@54 for 
16/4. Hickory, also in fair demand, is holding to 
a stable price basis. 

Quotations on oak f.o.b. Atlanta: 


4/4 5/&6/4 8/4 
Plain white, FAS.$82@ 85 $105@107 $115@116 
No. 1 & sel.... 5& 87: 60 62 65 66 
NG: 2: ssscocrs OD, Br BO 42-80 ae 
No. 8B woeceses 16 18 20 22 19 20 
Plain red, FAS... 80 83 95 97 104 106 
No. 1.& sel..... 53 55 58 60 63 ~ 65 
NO, 2 +s i00-0108 33 35 388 40 38 40 


The following are about average less than 
carload prices for oak flooring, carlots averaging $5 
a thousand less: 


34x11” }§x214” 3x1” 3x2” Y%x2” 


Qtrd. white: 
C1BBE..os.06 $150.00 $155.00 $112.50 $112.50 $140.00 
Sap clear.. 102.50 110.00 92.50 92.50 98.00 
Select . 90.00 105.00 80.00 80.00 87.50 
Qtrd. red: : 
Clear ..... 125.00 125.00 102.50 102.50 125.00 
Select .... 88.00 102.00 75.00 75.00 87.50 
Plain white: 
oo ee 9.00 108.00 75.00 83.00 97.50 
Select .... 82.50 95.00 63.50 63.50 88.00 
THO: Aiswelss 66.00 76.50 387.50 37.50 60.00 
a ee 21.00 SOOO -cesces seoteds 22.00 
Plain red: 
ree 94.00 103.00 72.00 73.00 92.50 
Select 80.50 92.00 62.50 62.50 83.00 
HO? Ase ewse 66.00 78.00 387.50 37.50 60.00 
INO... Zisiecves Bie GEOMIO 679.666. we wine 22.00 
Maple flooring less than carload prices are: 


Clear, tongued, grooved and end matched, }{%x2%4- 
inch, $115; No. 1, $89. No. 1 and better, jointed 
and matched, 33x3%-inch, $95; factory, $67.50. 
Clear red beech flooring is: }$x2%-inch, $105; 
clear, $95; No. 1, $82.50; factory, $55. Clear red, 
}2x1%4-inch, $95; clear, $80; No. 1, $72.50; fac- 
tory, $45. 


Market Shows More Life 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—The lumber 
market is somewhat more encouraging than it 
was last week. A touch of spring weather has 
put a better complexion on things. Business 
has not improved to any great extent, but there 
are more inquiries. 

The hardwood market is steady, with a good 
line of inquiries and more active orders. The 
disappointing spot is the lack of an active de- 
mand on the part of the automotive industry. 
Hardwood flooring manufacturers have not 
shown much interest yet, but it is said that 
there.is a good potential demand in this section 
of the market. 

The softwood market is showing a little more 
action. Retail yards are slow to buy, but the 
prospects for building in the Cincinnati district 
are excellent, and as soon as the buildings begin 
to demand lumber, the yards will perforce enter 
the market. 

C. J. Lutkehaus, lumber purchasing agent for 
the Mariemont Co., which is building a model 
town on the outskirts of Cincinnati and who is 
chairman of the lumber committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Purchasing Agents, has 
been nominated for president of the association 
on the Red ticket. The election is to be held 
at the April meeting. ; 


Purchasing Conservative; Prices Firm 


Bay City, Micu., March 22.—Demand for 
hardwoods during the last week has shown no 
improvement, and buyers appear to have 
adopted a conservative policy of confining their 
purchases to immediate needs. Northern woods 
are again feeling the competition of southern, 
which have declined in price, but stock condi. 
tions at northern mills are very favorable and 
therefore the general policy is to hold prices 
firm at present levels. The opinion prevails 
that demand for spring requirements will soon 
be active, and that with stocks of desirable 
items below normal, the market will necessarily 
strengthen. The most satisfying feature of the 
present situation is the condition of low grade 
hardwood stocks. The demand has been very 
steady during the last two or three months, and 
therefore stocks have been reduced far below 
normal for this period of year. The movement 
of high grade thick maple, birch and soft elm 
has also been very satisfactory, and these stocks 
are therefore in a favorable position. 

The hardwood flooring industry reported a 
very substantial increase in business during the 
last week, and it is expected that with the 
approach of spring weather the demand for 
that product will increase very rapidly, furnish- 
ing another outlet for northern hard maple and 
birch flooring stock, as the flooring mills have 
purchased very conservatively during the last 
few months and therefore their stocks of raw 
material are very low. 

The box manufacturers in the Saginaw Val- 
ley continue to find a good demand for their 
product and are operating to full capacity. 


Furniture Business of Good Volume 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 23.—This period is 
the in-between season for some of the furniture 
manufacturers here, and production has dropped 
off to some extent Shipments to the trade for 
spring business, however, are very heavy. Some 
firms are keeping their production at a good 
level and continue good buyers of lumber. One 
of the firms which make interior decorations of 
wood is enjoying a good season, and has been 
a good taker of walnut, teakwood, French wal- 
nut, Circassian walnut, birch, and gumwood. 
This firm has a steady business and is in the 
lumber market almost constantly. One of the 
local manufacturers reported that ‘it is using 
more oak now than heretofore and that its busi- 
ness has been holding up well. Wholesale furni- 
ture sales have proved a little better than those 
of a year ago, and the retail trade has been 
good, although city business has shown a de 
crease. Generally, the firms are inclined t be 
optimistic about future sales, and are satisfied 
with the orders booked so far this year 


Effort Needed to Get Orders 


BauLtTiMorE, Mp., March 22.—Edward Barber, 
of the Howard & Barber Lumber Co., hardwood 
exporters at Cincinnati, who was selected as 
foreign representative of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association at the last annual meet: 
ing at Columbus, to succeed A. C. Hammerton, 
with headquarters in London, stopped here to- 
day and held a long conference with Harvey M. 
Dickson, the secretary of the association. Mr. 
Barber has had experience extending over 
twenty years as an exporter. He was at one 
time identified with the firm of Illingworth, 
Ingham & Co., of Leeds, England, and is thus 
familiar with both sides of the situation. It 
is his expectation to sail from New York next 
Saturday on the Cedric. 

H. B. Sale, vice president and treasurer 
of the Hoffman Lumber Co., which operates 
large sawmills and planing mills at Columbia, 
S. C., and which is affiliated with the Hoffman 
Bros. Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., stopped 
Baltimore last week on the way to the westert 
headquarters and took occasion to call on some 
of the hardwood men here. He said that bust 
ness was quite good, though determined efforts 
were needed to land orders. Buyers generally, 
he found, manifested interest in offerings 4° 
the outlook was promising. 

Frank M. Burton, of the Whitson Lumber 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., was another caller on the 
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Baltimore hardwood trade last week and re- 
newed acquaintance with some of his old friends, 
among them J. S. Hickot, sales manager R. E. 
Wood Lumber Co. He represented business as 
fair, but added that the mixed car trade was 
expanding, and that it entailed much work 
without corresponding results. 

Bowie Smith, sales manager James Lumber 
{o., has just come back from a seven weeks’ 
tour that carried him as far as the Pacific 
coast and gave him an opportunity of studying 
conditions there at close range. C. H. Weller, 
of the sales force of the same corporation, has 
gone on a southern trip, to provide for his 
company’s wants, 

W. S. Henderson, of Greenleaf Johnson & 
Son (Ine.), North Carolina pine wholesalers, is 
back from a journey to Boston, where he saw 
a number of the distributers and placed some 


orders. He reports finding the members of the 
trade there fairly responsive to offers of lumber. 

A. Norton, of Norton & Ellis (Inc.), foreign 
freight forwarders at Norfolk, Va., paid a 
visit to a number of the lumber exporters in 
Baltimore last week. 


Output of Leer Gouden Was Small 


MERRILL, Wis., March 23.—No. 3 maple 
stocks in mill yards are the same as a year ago, 
indicating that the manufacturing of ties and 
maple hearts has reduced the output of low 
grade maple lumber, and lumbermen are con- 
vinced that the lower grades will remain at 
firm prices throughout the year. Hardwood 
hearts are moving very well, and are manufac- 
tured in 4x4- 4x6- and 38x6-inch dimensions. 
There is 20 percent more birch than last year, 


but lumbermen expect a brisk demand for it as 
soon as building gets under way. 

Hemlock lumber stocks are below normal, due 
largely to the sale of hemlock logs to paper 
mills. Hardwood stocks as a whole are about 
15 to 20 percent higher than they were a year 
ago, but below the average of stocks in 1921, 
1922 and 1923. 

A large number of inquiries are coming in 
from all over the country for hardwood fence 
lath, %4x1%4-inch, 4-foot. The ruling price ap- 
pears to be from $8 to $9 at mill. 

The Wisconsin- Michigan Lumber Co., 
Eagle River, has closed several of its logging 
camps in Vilas County after a successful winter. 
The company plans to begin summer logging 
about May 1. Logging in Lincoln County, 
except by a few jobbers who have already 

(Continued on page 81) 


Company Encourages Use of Northern Woods 


HERMANSVILLE, Micu., March 22.—The move- 
ment recently launched by northern manufac- 
turers to encourage the use of northern woods 
by extolling their beauty and utility finds 
excellent support in the pleasing effects that 
have been obtained by the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co. in its new company store at Her- 
mansville. Constructed from hemlock, birch 
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Exterior view of the general store of the Wis- 

consin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Wis., 

which was constructed entirely from native 
northern woods 


and maple, this building is not only an excel- 
lent example of new uses to which northern 
woods are adapted but it is also a monument 
to the northern operator’s faith in his own 
product. 

The merchandising department of the Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Co. consists of two 
buildings, a farm produce warehouse and the 
new store, which opened for business about 
Feb. 15. Since the warehouse is the older 
of the two structures, it might be well to men- 
tion it first. This building, measuring 36x48 
feet on the inside, was built about forty years 
ago and is said to be one of the oldest build- 
ings in Hermansville. Constructed entirely of 
hemlock and white pine, and roofed with 
white cedar shingles, it is an excellent ex- 
ample of the strength and durability of north- 
ern woods. 

Less than a year ago it was moved from its 
original foundation to a more convenient loca- 
tion near the Chicago & North Western and 
Soo Line tracks. At this time it was revealed 
that the sills, joists and studding were in 
practically as good condition as when they 
entered the building, and the shingles in ex- 
cellent repair, although the building had only 
been reshingled once in forty years. 

It now rises to a height of three stories 
above a 9-foot basement, all floors of which 
are rendered accessible by a hand power ele- 
vator. It is used principally for the storage 
of flour and feed, but the management buys 
considerable farm produce and stores it in 
the basement until ready for sale or shipment. 
Besides a hot water heating plant, the build- 
ing boasts such modern equipment as an elec- 
trically operated feed grinder, and a 10-ton 


auto truck seale of latest design, with inside 
eams, 


The store, which is the newer and the in- 
finitely more interesting building of the two, 
is a model of arrangement, equipment and fin- 
ishing effects, considering the size of Her- 
mansville. Ninety-two by forty-six feet in 
dimension, its size and staunch appearance 
fairly radiate trust and reliability. 


The main floor is finished entirely in birch. 
Show cases, shelving, refrigerator cases and 
pillar panels have all been built from this 
wood and beautifully stained to bring out the 
individuality of its grain and soft luster. This 
is in marked contrast to the ordinary com- 
pany store, which usually is equipped with 
show cases manufactured from cheap oak. 
Practically all the fixtures were built to order 
and represent the last word in store equip- 
ment. 


The ground floor, or main part of the store, 
has been laid with maple flooring that has 
been given a light brown stain. This com- 
bines with the silver radiance of the maple 
to produce a harmonious olive tone. The hard- 
ware, grocery, meat, men’s furnishings and 
notions are located on this floor. 


The upper floor, which is divided between a 
living apartment and a large display room 
where the large hardware and wallpaper are 
kept, is finished in hemlock. The woodwork 
is all stained the same olive tint as the lower 
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Northern birch, delicately stained, was used in 
the show cases and column panels to obtain a 
pleasing harmony of furnishings and trim 


floor. The flooring, however, is unique. Cut 
from maple hearts, it has been laid in a check- 
ered pattern to bring out the varied color 
tones of the wood. 


Wood Product Used for Insulation 


Balsam-Wool, another product of the Lake 
States region, has been used for insulating the 
cooling room at the rear of the store. Ice has 


been used for maintaining a low temperature . 


in this room, on account of its availability. 
This has necessitated the erection of an ice 





house in which this same product has been 
used for insulation. While the ice house is 
essentially a concrete structure, the form lum- 
ber has been retained on both the inside and 
outside and several layers of Balsam-Wool 
inserted in the air spaces on either side of the 
concrete walls. The total insulation includes 

















Shelving and counters of ‘‘beautiful birch’? 
lend dignity to the hardware and grocery section 
of the store 


3% inches of Balsam-Wool and five thick- 
nesses of inch lumber. 


Every feature of the store bears a direct 
relation to the community welfare. The build- 
ing is light and airy; the goods are displayed 
in sanitary glass cases and the equipment, 
including elevators, machinery, heating plant 
etc., insures service and comfort to customers. 
Moreover the business is run in accord with 
approved accounting principles. The cost ac- 
counting system has been applied on the de- 
partment basis, a special credit system 
adopted, and the cashier provided with a 
bookkeeping machine that enables him to 
keep accounts posted from day to day. 


The faith of Hermansville and the Wiscon- 
sin Land & Lumber Co. in their native woods, 
so well illustrated in these two buildings, will 
again be given concrete expression when the 
community erects its new clubhouse. North- 
ern woods will be used almost exclusively in 
this structure, which is being financed by the 
community. While the company is essentially 
sponsoring the enterprise, the clubhouse will 
belong to the community, as the funds for its 
erection have been subscribed entirely within 
the community. Construction will start as 
soon as weather permits. 


In erecting its store, produce house, and the 
projected clubhouse entirely from native 
woods, the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. and 
the city of Hermansville are setting a fine ex- 
ample for other lumbermen. They have pub- 
licly evinced their faith in northern woods 
and put themselves in a position to advance 
the strongest sort of an argument to the con- 
sumer on the merits of their lumber. If other 
lumbermen would show as much faith in wood 
construction, the lumber industry might find 
it a much easier task to offset the competition 
of substitute materials. 
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Southern Pine Millmen Finance Research—Firmly Esta 


New Or.EANS, LA., March 23.—Quaint old 
New Orleans today is the mecca of all southern 
pine manufacturers. Executives, mill mana- 
gers, and sales representatives from practically 
every quarter of sunny Dixie are pouring into 
this great metropolis for the eleventh annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association, which 
convened in the Roosevelt Hotel here this morn- 
ing. Preliminary registration makes it appear 
that it will be one of the greatest conventions 
in the history of the association. The con- 
vention hall was well filled when President E. 
A. Frost, of Shreveport, La., opened the meet- 
ing and new arrivals are gradually swelling the 
total attendance. 

The theme of the conference this year can 
be summarized in two words, ‘‘trade promo- 
tion.’’ Addresses, reports, and discussions will 
all suggest the common purpose of extending 
the use of southern pine in every field for which 
it is properly suited. The aim of the program 
committee has been to bring out many helpful 
ideas as to how this end may be reached and 
manufacturers are here to take these ideas 
home and apply them or to endorse any con- 
certed action that will place southern pine in the 
peak of the public’s esteem. 

Interest will center largely in the associa- 
tion’s grade-marking efforts and an attempt 
will be made to elicit suggestions that may 
improve the efficiency of this great trade pro- 
motion feature. Advertising and other forms 
of trade extension activity are destined to se- 
cure their full measure of attention; the need 
for a national campaign for the promotion 
of the use of wood in general will be presented, 
and the part which the mill manager and sales 
departments must play in putting the industry 
on a more profitable basis will be discussed. In 
short the stage is set for one of the most con- 
structive meetings of lumbermen eyer held in 
the land of the longleaf pine. 

It seemed particularly appropriate that 
‘*America,’’ a song filled with the pioneering, 
home loving spirit of the Puritan fathers, 
should be chosen as the opening number of 
the first session. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by Rev. George 8. Sexton, of Shreve- 
port, La., and the meeting then got down to 
business. President Frost occupied the chair 
with H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
association at his right. 


Tributes to Departed Members 


Joseph W. Bailey, association counsel, then 
read a resolution expressing the regret of the 
association in the death of its chief counsel, 
John H. Lucas, of Kansas City, Mo. The reso- 
lution pledged the association to follow the 
paths indicated by the deceased’s wise counsel 
during his life and extended its sympathy to 
the bereaved family. The resolution was 
adopted. A similar resolution relating to the 
passing of Clark A. Buchner was read by O. O. 
Axley and was adopted. 

The memorial address at the opening session 
of the convention was given by George S. Sex- 
ton, president of Centenary College, Shreveport, 
La., who honored four prominent lumbermen, 
Frank T. Whited, Clark A. Buchner, John R. 
Buckwalter and Bolling Arthur Johnson, who 
have passed away since the last meeting of the 
association. Dr. Sexton briefly reviewed the 
lives of these men and paid tribute to them, 
and to the service they rendered. 


President’s Annual Message 


President Frest then read his annual address. 

During the eleven years of the association’s 
existence, Mr. Frost said, the lumbermen have 
experienced many ups and downs, mostly downs. 
The price of lumber went up once, he said, and 
the association was sued. The suit was with- 
drawn owing to lack of evidence to substantiate 
the charges made. Though this experience is 
past history it should nevertheless serve to in- 
spire more faith in the government. Up to the 
present, the speaker said, the Southern Pine 
Association has spent more than five million 
dollars trying to put lumber in proper shape, 


proper sizes, and to grade it properly to serve 
the public. ; 

For a hundred years, he said, the United 
States has been on the ‘‘bull’’ side and there 
is no indication of a change. Referring to car 
loadings and building permits as well as to 
national bank reports and railroad operations 
and purchases, he said that there is no evi- 
dence of slackening in business. Reaction in 
the stock market, in his opinion, has had little 
effect on business in general for money con- 
tinues easy and at low rate. In this connection 
he quoted a statement of Secretary Mellon to 
the effect that the slump in stocks will be help- 
ful, constructive and beneficial. 

With respect to conditions in the southern 
pine trade, he said: 

Statistics show that the mills reporting through 
one clearing house with total shipments of ten and 
one-half billion feet, received $28.43 a thousand for 
their lumber, f.o.b. mill, for the last five-year pe- 
riod. I dare say that few of those mills realized 
above cost a sufficient amount to enable them to 
go out today and buy the amount of timber con- 
sumed. I claim that it is not only an economic 
loss to the people of this nation but a crime to 
cut virgin trees into lumber when the country does 
not want, does not need, and will not take the lum- 
ber. You might as well bake more bread than the 
necessities require and put it on the shelf to de- 
teriorate. 

Some anxiety, he said, has been felt as to the 
encroachments of competitive woods in south- 
ern pine territory. This he called an economic 
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proposition, for the publie will buy what it 
thinks is the cheapest. While the lowest priced 
article is not always the cheapest, he felt that 
manufacturers of southern pine should refrain 
from knocking the other fellow’s products or 
goods and confine their energies and activities 
to boosting their own. 


‘We claim,’’ he said, ‘‘and have claimed all 
along, that southern yellow pine is the cheap- 
est, all things considered. It can be used for 
all purposes; there is plenty of it, and it is the 
most serviceable of all softwoods; it possesses 
great durability, is made in standard sizes, and 
is grade marked at the mill. 


It is not necessary for the dealer to carry dupli- 
cate stocks, for southern yellow pine will fill any 
place where wood is needed. Besides, it is two 
thousand miles nearer to the big consuming mar- 
kets than most of its competitors and only seven 
or eight days in time from the consuming centers. 
It should be the policy of all southern pine pro- 
ducers to ‘sell’ this idea to retailer and public. 

Southern yellow pine preduction reached its 
peak in 1909 with an output of sixteen billion feet, 
plus. In 1924, the statistics show a production of 
twelve and one-half billion feet, plus. However, 
the production on the Pacific coast has increased in 
an amount about equal te the decrease in southern 
yellow pine. Whether this ratio of increase and 
decrease will continue, no one knows, but we do 
know that we have got some red hot competition 
and that it is here to stay. 

As an evidence of this fact I will point out only 
one illustration: In 1921 the total quantity of 


lumber passing through the Panama Canal from 
the Pacific coast to the Atlantic, was two hundred 
and eleven million board feet. In 1925 it passed 
one billion seven hundred million board feet. There 
is no denying the fact that the consumption of 
lumber in the United States is less per capita than 
it has been, but, unfortunately, there are more 
“per capita’ each year, the latest estimate showing 
a population of one hundred and seventeen millions 
by July 1, 1926. 

We have heretofore met every emergency and 
every other problem that has arisen, and we are 
going to meet this one and meet it in the right 
way. We can do this by refining our product, 
making proper and economical sizes and lengths, 
the proper quantity and quality, branded with the 
mark of the S. P. A., and stand back of that mark, 

In closing Mr. Frost said he wished to refer 
to the one large national problem in which lum- 
bermen by reason of the industry are interested, 
and that is reforestation. It is really a prob- 
lem, he said, that concerns every citizen but one 
that will have to be solved by the Federal gov- 
ernment, perhaps in codperation with the States, 
rather than by the individual. 

He therefore urged upon the association 
that it codperate with the Federal government 
and with the States, in every possible way to 
promote reforestation on a scale commensurate 
with its importance. 


Banker Reviews Business Conditions 


The next speaker, Richard S. Hawes, vice 
president First National Bank of St. Louis, in 
an address on the general business situation 
said that some of the more important problems 
now confronting American business include 
taxation, the tariff, foreign competition in the 
United States, monopolies and consolidations, 
the stock market, credit and financial problems, 
rapid growth in instalment sales methods and 
certain popular fallacies that exist regarding 
banks and banking operations. 

One of the greatest dangers facing the coun- 
try, he continued, lies in paying too much at- 
tention to reduction in Federal taxes and not 
enough attention to the gradual increase taking 
place in State and local taxes. ‘‘The under- 
lying trend of business since the beginning of 
the new year has been somewhat inconclusive,” 
said Mr. Hawes. ‘‘ Despite numerous favorable 
factors in the situation, more than ordinary 
concern has been manifested regarding the 


business and financial outlook.’’ 


The speaker mentioned that during the last 
year business profits have been generally good, 
and demand has been in satisfactory volume in 
practically all important lines. Goods have 
been moving in an orderly manner from one 
stage of production to another, and there is 
little evidence of over-production in either un- 
finished or finished goods. Generally, business 
policies have been conservative. Despite nu- 
merous complaints with respect to the rather 
widespread use of the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy, a study of the situation seems to indi- 
cate that this policy has produced a somewhat 
better adjustment between supply and demand, 
and may be accepted as a source of benefit 
rather than weakness. The productive capacity 
of the country at the present time is so much 
larger than it formerly was that disturbing the 
balance might have far-reaching effects. 


Public Attitude Toward Big Business 


Probably one of the most interesting develop: 
ments that have occurred in American business iD 
the last half century, has been the gradual change 
in both the attitude of the public towards % 
called big business and in the policies of big busi 
ness itself. For many years the traditional Amer 
ican attitude with respect to large industrial units 
was extremely antagonistic, because many of the 
earliest consolidations were built upon essentially 
selfish motives which expressed themselves in the 
old “public de damned” policy. Gradually, how 
ever this has been changing. 

Big business discovered that it could not operate 
profitably without favorable public opinion. Largé 
companies found that when they endeavored to 
take undue advantage of their monopolistic post 
tion they inevitably failed. Public resentment iD 
such cases invariably succeeded, through various 
types of restrictive legislation in drying up tbe 
sources for new capital and thus forcing such ¢02- 
cerns into receivership. The whole trend of mod- 
ern large scale business, while it is still in the 
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indred direction of consolidation and the elimination of 
vassed yneconomic competion, is today entirely different 
There jn its purposes from what it was a few generations 
ae ago. ‘he aim is no longer to secure monopolistic 
more price control, but rather to secure the largest pos- 
owing sible volume of business at a price which will 
illions attract the maximum number of buyers. To secure 
yolume, price must be attractive enough to reach 
y and the maximum number of buyers and hence the 
"tlahe public is protected by the very requirements in- 
oder, perent in big business. 
ens, Dangers in Excessive Instalment Selling 
mark. Another interesting development that has taken 
refer place in business policy since the war, continued 
: lum. Mr. Hawes, has been in the rather extraordinary 
expansion in time payment sales methods. The 
ested, outstanding advantage of the plan is that it en- 
prob- hances materially the immediately effective pur- 
it one chasing power of the individual, depending upon the 
l gov- terms of payment that are arranged. Increasingly, 
tates students of credit and finance are expressing the 
. view that the dangers in instalment selling lie in 
iation extending this plan on too large a scale to purely 
consumptive goods, which have little permanency 
ament of value, and of extending the deferred payments 
ay to over too long a period. The danger in the instal- 
surate ment plan appears to lie in carrying it to extremes 
poth in volume and for the length of period of 
which the credit is extended. It really resolves 
8 itself around the question of the extent to which 
, vice it is safe to build up a credit structure based 
lis, in largely upon anticipated income. Should some- 
ration thing happen, such as a period of unemployment, 
blems grave difficulties might arise not only in the field 
of credit but in those industries where volume is 
me dependent upon the free utilization of this plan. 
Haag Mr. Hawes closed his timely address with a 
‘ few remarks on banking saying that changing 
olems, : o. , : 
times had brought about conditions making it 
s and : j 
: hard for the banker of today to realize a fair 
rding tly 
return on his investment. 
coun- Friendship in Business 
ch at- John H. Kirby, of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
d not Houston, Tex., was the next speaker and he 
aking was tendered an ovation as he walked to the 
inder- platform. A beloved figure in the southern 
ng of industry, Mr. Kirby spoke on a subject which 
ive,” was especially adapted to his genial, kindly 
rable nature, ‘‘ Friendships in Business.’? Mr. Kirby 
inary explained that he had just recovered from an 
x the attack of the influenza and that he had had no 
time in which to prepare a formal address. In- 
e last stead he chose to draw on reminiscences and per- 
good, sonal relationships for the subject matter of 
me in his talk. 
have Twenty-five years ago I was a small country 
n one lawyer with an ambition to become a business man. 
pre is I chose the lumber business. In west Louisiana 
ar un- and east Texas forty years ago there were knightly 
giness men in the lumber business just as there are today. 
@ ir There was George Locke, Charles Moore at Lake 
, Charles, Alexander Gilmer and others at Orange, 
rather and Bill Fletcher and Bill and Mark Wise and the 
uy ing Keiths and the Carrolls and others at Beaumont. 
indi All these gave me encouragement when I proposed 
ewhat starting in the lumber business. They didn’t tell 
mand, me to go back to the justice’s court, but they told 
venefit me to go ahead with my plans. 
acity I started as a logger and each of these friends 
p and others gave me orders for logs and otherwise 
much ficouraged me. The friendship of those men and 
ig the the confidence they reposed in me were assets to 
me that could not be measured in dollars and 
; tents. No friendships can be so measured, yet 
j they are invaluable in business, in the making of 
avelop- dollars, 
ess iD When I started into business in a larger way as 
change 4 lumber manufacturer, there was another crowd 
rds 80 of boys—here they are today. They were from 
g bus! Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Kansas 
— City, and St. Louis. They, too, told me to come 
py om and they would help me, and they did. It 
atially Se take all afternoon to call the roll of the 
rm the tightly men who are not among us today and who 
Hone save me encouragement and friendship. 
, For some time after I started in business as a 
yperate lumber manufacturer I kept aloof from your asso- 
Large cation activities. I let you other boys hold the 
ai * nape over me, and at your own expense. In 
> posi: oe old days there was not the spirit of codpera- 
‘ent {0 a and such complete and full admiration and 
tiendship among us in this industry as there is 
yarious 7 today. Bleven year the Southern Pine A 
up the en, years ago the Southern Pine Asso- 
ch con: j on was organized, and I found it desirable to 
£ mod- — my friends in their efforts to so conduct this 
in the jecation and the industry as to protect the pub- 
't, bring reasonable prosperity to themselves and 





to promote friendship in business. Through these 
friendships we receive greater rewards than money 
possibly can give us. There is no man here but 
would willingly give up his property before he 
would give up his friends. You can have all the 
money in the world, but you will be unhappy un- 
less you have friends. 

I regret that all the manufacturers of southern 
pine have not joined this association in its work. 
But they are no worse than I was, when at the be- 
ginning of my career as a manufacturer I stayed 
out of the association and let these other boys pay 
the bills for the development of the industry. 

In closing Mr. Kirby urged the development of 
friendships among business competitors and pointed 
out some of the benefits that would be derived by 
the southern pine manufacturers who are not affili- 
ated with the association, becoming subscribers, 
participating in the advancement of the industry 
and helping to perform a work of benefit, not only 
to themselves, but to the industry and the general 
public. 


Fund to Enlarge Research Activities 


At the close of Mr. Kirby’s address John 
L. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., submitted the 
following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The Southern Pine Association during 
the last eleven years has spent $2,500,000 in ad- 
vertising the merits of southern pine to the public 
and to the lumber distributers and consumers, 
thereby creating a favorable sentiment with regard 
for southern pine and the product of subscribers 
particularly, and 

WHEREAS, The advertising and trade extension 
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campaigns of the association have contemplated 
only to an insufficient extent the use of practical 
field men to substantiate by personal contact the 
advertising and publicity programs which the as- 
sociation has conducted, and 

WHEREAS, The time was never more opportune, 
and in fact never more pressing than at present, 
that work of this kind should be conducted fear- 
lessly and energetically to assure the use of south- 
ern pine in industries and trades where it is most 
adapted, and to give specific and energetic study 
and attention to the use of the product of our 
subscribers upon individual projects and in specific 
industries; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association be called upon to make a volun- 
tary subscription of 2 cents a thousand feet upon 
the lumber produced and shipped by them for the 
specific purpose of carrying on the character of 
the research and field activities briefly outlined 
above, it being understood that the funds derived 
from such voluntary subscription will be used only 
in this work and not to be appropriated for any of 
the other association's activities. 

Because of the nearness of the luncheon hour, 
action was deferred until the afternoon meeting. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with P. 8. 
Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., in the chair. At 
this. point, Seeretary-manager H. C, Berekes 
presented his report. 


h Grade Marking—To Broadcast Permanence of Supply 


In seven brief paragraphs Mr. Berckes sum- 
marized the activities and accomplishments of 
the Southern Pine Association during the last 
year and then in a more extended way showed 
how these activities have been carried on and 
the accomplishments realized. Outstanding 
events during the year were the dismissal of the 
injunction suit which had been impending since 
1921, the adoption and introduction of grade 
marking, the establishment of grading rules of 
southern pine upon American Lumber Stand- 
ards, the adoption of the new standard molding 
book, the preparation of a series of technical 
bulletins to educate consumers and -distributers 
properties and uses of southern pine, the or- 
ganization throughout the South of associations 
of mill managers, thus providing a forum for 
the discussion of practical problems facing the 
industry, a correction of the erroneous impres- 
sion that the supply of southern pine was dimi- 
nishing to a degree that would necessitate seek- 
ing supplies elsewhere. 

During the last ten months, he said, grading 
marking has been on trial before the ‘‘ supreme 
court of the building industry.’’ On the bench 
sat the architects and contractors, retail dealers 
and wholesalers, engineers, realtors, building 
and loan men, public officials and all others who 
have the say in construction work. Their unani- 
mous verdict is in favor of the movement, as 
one decidedly in the interest, not only of the 
producers and distributers of the product, but 
of the lumber using public as well. 

Mr. Berckes then told of the methods by 
which the association has sought to stimulate 
grade marking and said these efforts had 
brought greater success than was expected in so 
short a time. The campaign in behalf of grade 
marking, he said, had been well planned and 
included equitable proportions of trade journal, 
magazine and newspaper advertising, field work 
and personal contact, literature and direct by 
mail follow up. Grade marking of lumber, 
he says, is primarily in the interest of the 
public, and in order to bring the message to it, 
the association spent about $50,000 in adver- 
tising copy in newspapers, trade papers and 
magazines of national circulation. 

Grade Marking Field Work 


The campaign, however, included field work, 
consisting of mass meetings of the building in- 
dustry of which there were twenty-five in im- 
portant cities throughout the country. The 
attendance at these meetings ranged from 125 
to more than 650 and the guests included public 
officials, lumbermen, architects, contractors, en- 
gineers, realtors, building and loan officials, 
purchasing agents, members of the press and 
others identified with building in the various 
communities. In every case the meetings were 
held under the joint auspices of the local retail 
lumber dealers and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. The speakers on the program included 
representatives of the groups included in the 
meetings themselves. 

Mr. Berckes then deseribed the direct by 
mail follow up and declared that as a direct 
consequence of the association’s efforts to pro- 
mote lumber standardization and grade mark- 
ing there has been a tremendous amount of good 
will shown to the industry and to the associa- 
tion and the program has been endorsed not 
only by the persons directly interested but by 
the public as represented by the press, which 
has been the association’s most hearty sup- 
porter. Methods of grade marking, he said, 
have been improved and a man has been kept 
traveling among the mills ef subscribers in an 
endeavor to improve the results they are ob- 
taining. A better method of setting and fil- 
ing trimmer saws has been found and as a 
consequence there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the grade marking because of the 
smoother ends obtainable. 

Referring to the movement in behalf of stand- 
ardization he said that the Forest Products 


- Laboratory has been making a further study 


of the subject, and will report to the next gen- 
eral conference its final determination’ as to 
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the most desirable single standard. During 
the last year, he said, a great deal of time has 
been devoted by the grading committee of the 
association to the revision of standard specifica- 
tions for southern pine to conform as nearly 
as possible to the American Lumber Standards. 
After a number of conferences and much study, 
the revision was completed, and the new rules 
were submitted to subscribers for final ap- 
proval before being printed and distributed. A 
most constructive outcome of the standardiza- 
tion deliberations, he said, has been the adop- 
tion of the new 7,000 series standard molding 
book. It was felt by the committee, he said, 
that the wholehearted adoption of this new 
molding book by all the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, as well as by the various large millwork 
factories of the United States, will give for 
the first time in the history of the lumber 
business, one standard for moldings which all 
branches of the industry could profitably follow. 

Mr. Berckes said the association is publish- 
ing a series of thirteen or more technical bul- 
letins, which are written for all who use south- 
ern pine for any of its many purposes, but in 
particular for the use of the architect, the 
engineer, the contractor and the lumber dealer. 
The bulletins are designed to form a complete 
condensed library of usable working informa- 
tion. Numbers 1, 2 and 3 have been issued 
and the others will appear at intervals during 
the year. 

Under the guidance of the committee on ad- 
vertising and trade extension, he said, the as- 
sociation’s activities along those lines have 
continued with vigor and success. Besides ad- 
vertising the grade marking movement, the com- 
mittee has advertised generally the merits of 
southern pine for particular purposes in maga- 
zines of national circulation and in trade papers. 
A number of booklets have been published that 
have long been needed and he referred in par- 
ticular to the newest booklet ‘‘Beautifying the 
Home Grounds with Southern Pine,’’ which 
undoubtedly, he said, is the best and most com- 
plete of its kind ever published. The possi- 
bilities of southern pine as a finish wood were 
shown by sets of finished panels for the use 
of the retail lumber trade, for display in the 
window and for fair exhibit purposes. The 
association has codperated also with the South- 
ern Sash & Door Manufacturers’ Association in 
the preparation of a series of booklets on the 
use of southern pine in the manufacture of 
sash and doors. This literature should be ready 
for distribution during the year. 


Helping Mill Operators 


Last year, he said, witnessed the first step 
in the association’s plan to help mill operators 
in obtaining a broader understanding of effi- 
cient lumber manufacture and methods of con- 
servation. This step was taken by the forma- 
tion of three additional associations of mill 
managers, there already being two in existence. 
With respect to forestry he said the associa- 
tion always has given its best thought to this 
subject and the last year has seen greater reali- 
zation on the part of the public of the problems 
which face those upon whom the solution of 
forestry problems will devolve. The public has 
displayed keen interest in fire protection, stock 
laws and equitable taxation of forest lands, 
and this understanding, he said, has been the 
result of education instituted largely by the 
association and by others with whom it has co- 
operated. : 

Referring to the work of the traffic depart- 
ment, Mr. Berckes said that in addition to the 
regular monthly publication of freight rate 
tariffs it published in mimeographed form cov- 
ering rates to Florida points. Through proper 
negotiations with carriers, reduced rates from 
the Southwest to a large part of the middle 
western territory were obtained. Many other 
less important readjustments were secured in 
the same manner from both east and west 
of the river to various lumber consuming Cesti- 
nations. The traffic department also had pre- 
pared a large number of rate exhibits involving 
extensive rate studies for use in connection with 
the hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission effecting rates from the South to 
eastern territory. 


The association’s statistical program, he said, 
has continued without change during the last 
year with the exception of the discontinuance of 
the report of sales, authorized by the directors 
at the last annual meeting. For four years 
now the association has compiled figures show- 
ing where southern pine is consumed, classified 
according to States, items, grades and classes 
of trade. In addition the association has ar- 
ranged to have a New Orleans paper broad- 
cast the figures reported in its weekly trade 
barometer each Monday evening. Mr. Berckes 
cited the appeal of the capital stock tax as 
the outstanding accomplishment of the year in 
the realm of taxation and said that from the 
beginning of the movement seeking to secure 
the repeal of this tax the association had worked 
with F. G. Wisner, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the 
southern field. During the last year, Secretary 
Berckes said the association had been engaged 
upon more problems than during any single 
period in its history. In a special communica- 
tion to the subscribers he stressed the important 
period through which the industry is now pass- 
ing and the increasing need for associated ef- 
fort with the cutting out of mills which have 
been staunch supporters of the association dur- 
ing the last twelve years, amounting to ap- 
proximately one-quarter of a billion feet annu- 
ally, from which the association will suffer ow- 
ing to the decreasing revenue. 
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Senator Bailey, association counsel, was 
called on to explain the dismissal of the in- 
junction suit against the association, which 
has been pending for several years. The suit, 
he said, was filed five years ago. It might 
seem that the association had not been vindi- 
cated when the matter had not been brought 
to trial and the association acquitted by the 
court. There were no grounds for taking this 
attitude, Mr. Bailey explained. In dismissing 
the suit the Department of Justice confessed 
that it never should have been instituted. 
However, during the time that had elapsed 
since the suit was filed, the association had 
stood ready for trial and the attendant delays 
were not requested by the association. ‘‘You 
men now have the right,’’ he continued, ‘‘to 
get information about your business and 
methods of conducting it. If the association 
had not been successful you would have had 
to transact your business in the dark. No 
crime is involved in obtaining information on 
the supply and demand of your product.’’ 
To the late Judge Lucas, Mr. Bailey ascribed 
the honor for having kept the association en- 
tirely within the bounds of the law. 


Favor Voluntary Fund for Advertising Pine 


Mr. Kaul’s resolution on a voluntary fund 
for advertising southern pine came up at this 
time. Mr. Kaul said the subject had been dis- 
cussed in the director’s meeting the day be- 
fore, and it was decided there that 2 cents a 








thousand feet, if paid in by 70 percent of the 
subscribers, would be sufficient to put the pro- 
gram across. He explained the purpose of this 
fund was to get in touch with the eventua} 
consumer of the lumber just as the substitute 
interests, who have been pilfering lumber’s, 
markets, have done. President Frost spoke in 
favor of the resolution, but thought that 
manufacturers should line up 100 percent on 
the contributions. O. O. Axley, of Warren 
Ark., said that the Arkansas operators were 
expending something like 14 cents a thousand 
feet for trade promotion and that he would 
be willing to expend even more than 2 cents 
for this same work in the Southern Pine Aggo.- 
ciation. The steel interests, he continued, are 
spending half a million dollars a year to en- 
courage the use of steel in preference to wood, 
and if the southern pine operators don’t talk 
their lumber to the consumer their markets 
are going to be taken over by the substitute 
manufacturers and competing lumber inter- 
ests. Mr. Kirby, said he was still a southern 
piner notwithstanding statements to the con- 
trary, and that his company would be willing 
to put up whatever the association decided on, 
be it 10 cents or even 20 cents a thousand 
feet. F. H. Farwell, of Orange, Tex., ex- 
plained that the 2 cents was for research work 
in which new channels for southern pine 
would be uncovered. He hoped the proposed 
fund would reach $60,000 to $80,000. The 
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question was called for and the resolution 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 


Resolution on Standing Pine Timber 


W. S. Bennet, of Chicago, next introduced a 
resolution providing for the education of the 
fir manufacturers on the stands of southern 
pine. The resolution read as follows: 

WHEREAS, The 1921 survey of southern pine 
showed 352 billion feet of standing timber, sufli- 
cient at the present rate of consumption to supply 
the demand for more than twenty years; and 

WHbREAS, A conservative estimate of the per- 
manent production of southern yellow pine from 
re-growth is seven billion feet annually, assuring 
after the expiration of the 20-year period, a per: 
manent production sufficient for the needs of the 
southern States themselves; and 

Wuerpas, A few salesmen of fir lumber, unac- 
quainted with the facts, are endeavoring to ad 
vance the use of that lumber by the inaccurate 
statement that the southern pine standing timber 
is practically exhausted; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president be authorized and 
directed to appoint a committee to acquaint the 
manufacturers generally of fir lumber with the 
facts relative to the stand of southern yellow pine, 
and the permanent estimated annual production, 
to the end that efforts to extend the sale of fir by 
erroneous statement will cease. 


The resolution was adopted without discus 
sion. 
Uphold Wood Against Substitutes 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
was complimented on taking the initiative im 
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the battle with wood substitutes in a resolu- 
tion introduced by Charles Green, of Laurel, 
Miss. Before a vote was taken, Mr. Kirby 
seconded the resolution in a short speech in 
which he cautioned the southern pine manu- 
facturers to be on the alert and ready to meet 
all competition. This, he said, could be done 
in an honorable way. The fir people, he said, 
had been suspicious of each other, just as the 
southern pine operators were when the asso- 
dation was first organized, but they were 
gradually coming together and deserved to be 
congratulated in their efforts to uphold wood 
against other substitutes. The resolution as 
adopted read as follows: 

WHEREAS, We, the subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association, have learned from the press that 
4 movement, sponsored by members of the West 
(oast Lumbermen’s Association, has for its aim 
the acquirement of a large fund for the purpose of 
extending the uses of lumber produced by members 
of that association; and 

WHEREAS, We strongly realize that any move- 
ment which will be educational toward a greater 
appreciation by the general public of the value of 
lumber as an ideal building material, and we real- 
jing that the chief problem of the lumber manu- 
facturer today is not the competition between va- 
rious species of woods but is between all lumber 
manufacturers on the one side and the manufactur- 
ers of lumber substitutes on the other; and 

WHEREAS, The manufacturers of lumber substi- 
tutes have for years been educating the public to 
the use of these substitutes to the disparagement 
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of lumber, and that the time has come when lum- 
ber should present a united front to this common 
enemy ; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the subscribers to the South- 
tm Pine Association, do hereby congratulate the 
members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tin for their plan of education and trade exten- 
sion in behalf of lumber, and herewith voice our 
commendation and best wishes for its success. For 
‘leven years the Southern Pine Association has la- 
bored valiantly almost alone and single-handed and 
has spent millions of dollars to keep alive in the 
minds of lumber users the fact that wood is the 
tatural and ideal building material. Therefore, we 
in all sincerity now welcome as a strong ally and 
fllow-worker in this movement in behalf of lum- 
ver the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Selling Idea of Trade Extension 

In the absence of Charles 8S. Keith, of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., secre- 
ity Manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
‘acturers’ Association, presented the critical 
ptoblem confronting the lumber industry 
through the loss of markets to competing ma- 
terials. His talk was illustrated with a series 
of twenty-four charts showing in graphic 
orm the serious inroads that these materials 
‘fé making on lumber. He said that he was 
lot present to solicit funds but merely to 
“ll the idea of trade extension. He further 
"xplained that such a movement would in no 
Way interfere with the present activities of 
the association in behalf of its own wood, but 
Would-be directed rather toward the uplift 


of wood in general as opposed to steel and 
other competing commodities. 


The first ehart showed that the per capita 
production of lumber had declined from 491,- 
000,000,000 feet in 1899 to 320,000,000,000 
feet in 1924, the last year on record. From 
1850 until 1909 the per capita consumption 
of lumber had mounted with the rise in popu- 
lation, but following that date population had 
continued on the upward trend while lumber 
consumption had gone down. The third chart 
showed that figured on a 1913 cost basis the 
volume of building had increased from $8,000,- 
000 in 1910 to over $5,000,000,000 in 1925, 
while the volume of lumber consumed had 
dropped 7 percent in the same period. 


In the fourth chart, the volume of building 
was compared with carload shipments and the 
same conclusion arrived at. The fifth chart 
showed that the increased volume of construc- 
tion had not been followed by a proportionate 
increase in price. The sixth revealed a rather 
marked discrepancy between lumber consump- 
tion and the increase in population. If, in the 
last year, consumption had followed the trend 
of population it would have amounted to 
56,000,000,000 feet instead of an actual total 
of 37,500,000,000 feet. 

Between 1909 and 1925, according to the 
seventh chart, lumber production declined 16 
percent in volume while pruduction of substi- 
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tute materials increased 198 percent. Eighteen 
substitutes were represented in this compila- 
tion. While softwood consumption dropped 
10 percent in this period, the consumption of 
Portland cement increased 148 percent, face 
brick 160 percent, and gypsum 123 percent. 
Wood lath consumption for a time fell below 
softwood consumption, on a percentage com- 
parison, but has now regained the same posi- 
tion as softwoods. Structural steel shapes 
showed an increase of 1,500,000 tons, and iron 
and steel plates 6,000,000 tons. 


Consumption of Substitutes Increasing 


Mr. Compton also made several comparisons 
covering the period from 1919 to 1925. The 
increased consumption for terra cotta for this 
period was from 63,000 tons to 167,000 tons, 
common brick from 5,000,000 to 8,500,000, 
while lumber elimbed from 21,000,000,000 feet 
to 38,000,000,000 feet. Similar heavy gains 
were registered by wall board, prepared roof- 
ing, and steel furniture, all at the expense of 
wood. 

Paper containers have made particularly 
heavy inroads on wooden boxes, which con- 
sume a large proportion of low grade lumber. 
Between 1918 and 1925 the consumption of 
box lumber declined from 5,500,000,000 feet to 
less than 4,000,000,000 feet, while paper con- 
tainers jumped from 2,000,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000,000 square feet. A similar situation pre- 
vails in the car manufacturing field.. A sur- 
vey of six of the leading car manufacturers 


revealed that between 1910 and 1924 the num- 
ber of all-steel cars sold increased from 10,000 
to 46,000, those of composite materials from 
18,000 to 26,000, while wooden cars declined 
from 14,000 to 4,000. 

The remainder of the charts showed the 
changing distribution of the different species 
of lumber, the sources of supply, imports and 
exports and consumption by the principal 
wood using industries. One of these, dealing 
with the consumption of oak and maple floor- 
ing, was very interesting. It showed that oak 
flooring, an advertising product, had jumped 
from 121,000,000 feet in 1919 to 517,000,000 
feet in 1925, while during the same period 
maple flooring, an unadvertised product for 
a long time, had fallen off from 121,000,000 
feet to 106,000,000 feet. 

The proposed trade extension activities of 
the lumber industry as administered by the: 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
will take the form of technical promotion,. 
that is, research of uses, investigation of 
building codes ete.; advertising; and economic 
efforts, such as cost studies, survey of the 
timber supply etc., according to Mr. Compton. 
Letters explaining the whole movement have: 
been recently mailed to manufacturers, tim- 
ber owners etc. It will be given further con- 
sideration at the meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association next 
month and will be taken up at various group 
meetings over the country when it is hoped 
the operators will see the wisdom of the idea 
and subscribe to the proposed fund of a mil- 
lion dollars. 


Emphasizes Need for Trade Extensior 


The need for this trade extension program 
was further emphasized by H. B. Hewes, chair- 
man of the trade extension committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.. 
Demand governs the price in the lumber in--: 
dustry, he declared. Consequently it is neces-- 
sary to increase the demand or decrease the’ 
supply of lumber; and the former seems more: 
feasible. The proposed movement would be: 
directed at the building code regulations, 
many of which include provisions that pro- 
hibit the use of lumber where it rightfully 
belongs. The concerted efforts of the substi- 
tute interests to drive out lumber through 
these regulations was without justification, 
Mr. Hewes emphatically stated, and the lum- 
berman must make a real fight or he will lose 
great outlets for his lumber. He urged the 
members to come to the support of the move- 
ment and do their part in raising the million- 
dollar fund. Adjournment was taken at this 
point. 

TUESDAY EVENING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 24.—That Father 
Time deals lightly with men in the lumber in- 
dustry was clearly indicated by the attendance 
at the ‘‘old timers’ Dutch treat banquet’’ held 
in the Roosevelt Hotel, Tuesday evening. There 
were nearly one hundred veterans present, and 
not one of them would admit that his days in 
the industry were drawing to a close. 

The banquet hall was laid out in the form of 
an eld sawmill mess house. When the gong 
sounded, the old timers trooped into the room to 
seat themselves at a long oilcloth covered table 
on which the food was heaped upon huge plat- 
ters. All etiquette rules were amended to per- 
mit boarding-house reach and the boys all dived 
in. 
When the board was finally cleared, Eli 
Wiener, from the toastmaster’s chair, called 
on F. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Orange, Tex.; M. L. Fleishel, president 
of the Putnam Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
James D. Lacey, of the Lacey Securities Cor- 
poration, Chicago; J. H. Patterson, of the W. 
M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala.; and Harry 
Giesy, prominent retailer of Columbus, Ohio, to . 
talk. They told interesting tales of the long 
working hours and low pay of the old days. 

Other speakers who talked in much the same 
vein included A. J. Peavy, of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; A. H. Molpus, of - 
the Henderson-Molpus Co., Philadelphia, Miss. ; 
J. S. Foley, of the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, . 
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Eastport, Fla., and 8. H. Bolinger, of S. H. 
Bolinger & Co., Shreveport, La. One of the 
highlights of the banquet was the excellent en- 
tertainment afforded by the Pine Knot Quartet, 
composed of E. V. Folsom, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.; E. J. Hurst 
and L. J. Hollands, of the J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., and A. D. Wicks, 
of the Central Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., with 
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Mrs. Hurst filling the réle of accompanist. The 
quartet sang many old time songs, such as 
‘Annie Rooney,’’ ‘‘After the Ball,’’ and 
“‘Sweet Rosie O’Grady.’’? The quartet scored 
a great hit and was generously applauded. 

Chairman Wiener appointed W. T. Murray, 
O. O. Axley, M. L. Fleishel, J. H. Patterson and 
I. H. Fetty to make arrangements for next 
year’s banquet. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


John L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s forestry committee, opened Wednesday 
morning’s session with a talk on progress of 
forestry in southern pine and showed that it is 
no longer a dream, but is fast becoming an 
accomplished fact. ‘‘There always will be a 
good supply of southern pine lumber, and the 
development of reforestation in the South will 
assure the lumber dealers and the consumers 
that the supply is not and will not be ex- 
hausted,’’ said Mr. Kaul. He concisely set 
forth the duties of the lumbermen and of the 
public in connection with this movement, de- 
claring that the States must perform their part 
of the task by providing adequate forest fire 
protection and readjustment of the systems of 
taxing growing timber. 


Forestry has been making steady progress 
throughout the South notwithstanding the public 
has thus far assumed only a very small part of 
its share of the task which must be accomplished 
in order to bring about adequate reforestation, 
continued Mr. Kaul. During the last year the 
forestry movement has gained among the general 
public and the lumbermen as well, and the pros- 
pects are for a more notable growth for the future. 

Georgia enacted a forestry law at the 1925 ses- 
sion of its legislature, and the Mississippi legis- 
lature has just enacted a forestry law which be- 
comes operative immediately. Only Arkansas, 
Florida, Oklahoma and South Carolina, of the 
southern States, have no special forestry laws, 
but there is strong sentiment in each of these 
States for this legislation. 

While complete figures are not available yet, 
we find from information obtained from various 
reliable sources that in the ten southern States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
messee and Texas, there are at least eighty-five 
lumber companies maintaining fire protection of 
their timber lands, that fifty-eight companies are 
practicing selective cutting, and thirty-nine com- 
panies are endeavoring to manage their timber 
lands so as to insure permanent operations. Of 
this total, we find that among Southern Pine As- 
sociation subscribers fifty-six are maintaining fire 


protection, forty are practicing selective cutting, 
and twenty-one are handling their timber with a 
view to perpetual cutting. 

We may as well accept as a fact that the States 
are not going to take the cut-over lands and grow 
trees on them, or at least that it will be a long 
time before the public can be induced to do this. 
Since the States will not do the reforesting, it is 
their duty to make it possible for private owners 
to grow the timber. There are two outstanding 
things that must be done by the people, and which 
the lumbermen can not do for them: There must 
be provided adequate fire protection for forest 
lands, so that the young trees may be given a 
chance to grow, and there must be a readjustment 
of the method of taxing forest property, so as to 
encourage and permit private owners to engage in 
reforestation. 

Most of the States have not fulfilled their duty 
with respect to either of these essentials. Some 
of them have fire laws, but they have not been 
vigorous enough in enforcing these laws, and mak- 
ing them effective. Without a proper tax adjust- 
ment, that is, taxation deferred until the timber 
is harvested, the States can not hope to induce 
the private owner to go into the growing of timber 
on the scale or in the manner in which it should 
be done. 

I want to urge upon the southern pine manufac- 
turers the importance of reforestation. Reforesta- 
tion will mean a continuance of the great lumber 
industry and an immense economic gain for all, in 
which the lumbermen will participate. The south- 
ern pine lumbermen who have taken no interest in 
forestry and who have not attempted to practice 
reforestation, have failed to take advantage of 
their opportunities, not only to benefit themselves, 
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but also to do something as good citizens for the 
advantage of all the people, the nation, and their 
own communities. 

The development of reforestation, furthermore, 
will have a beneficial influence on the business of 
southern lumbermen now, Aas well as in the future, 
because it will be a most effective aid in counter- 
acting the erroneous impression which has gained 
some headway, that southern pine soon will be a 
thing of the past. It is most important that we, 
as lumbermen, should give careful consideration to 
the economic and practical aspects of the forestry 
question, and that we should miss no opportunity 
to support and advance this movement. 


Grade Marking From Retailers’ Viewpoint 


Grade marking as viewed by the retailer was 
outlined in a helpful address by Howard Pot- 
ter, of Worthington, Ohio, president Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers. The speaker 
was heartily in accord with the principles of 
grade marking, and assured the members that 
other retailers in the State held the same views. 
To acquaint the manufacturers with some of 
the problems that this innovation brings before 
the retail lumber business, he took up several 
of the objections that have been voiced against 
it and explained the reason for the retailers’ at- 
titude. 

Mr. Potter said that early last year the Ohio 
retailers had endorsed the principle of grade 
marking and that similar action had been taken 
by the various retailers’ district organizations. 





The dealers had then gone home expecting to 
buy grade-marked lumber, but much to their 
surprise they found that some of the southery 
pine mills were grade marking and others not, 
Some mills they had been in the habit of buying 
from were selling it either marked or not. Not 
until the first of the current year were they 
able to secure from the association a list of the 
mills that were conforming to the practice, 
Consequently the dealers had followed the path 


. of least resistance; they had adopted an indif. 


ferent attitude, feeling that if the manufactur. 
ers were not unanimous on the proposition jt 
should not cause them to worry. That, Mr, 
Potter explained, was the reason why there was 
no concerted demand for grade-marked lumber 
from his State. There was no direct opposition, 
but merely indifference. 

Where objections had been advanced against 
the practice, it came from dealers who were not 
exactly honest in their business policies. There 
were some dealers who were buying No. 2 com. 
mon and better and, after sorting it, selling it 
for a higher grade. Others had been aceus- 
tomed to buy a good grade of No. 2 and gort 
out the No. 1 stock. Obviously these prae- 
tices could not continue under grade marking, 
and hence these dealers’ opposition. 


Value of Grade-Marked Lumber 


A few dealers were opposed to the idea be. 
cause it disrupted the established way of con- 
ducting their business. But with mail order 
competition forcing the retailer to modernize 
his merchandising methods, the majority of 
retail lumbermen were coming to realize that 
they must sell a certified product. As Mr. 
Potter viewed the matter, grade marking 
offered this very opportunity. It enabled the 
dealer to sell a certified product. There was 
also another field in which grade marking 
would prove useful. Within recent years, the 
speculative builders have erected a large num- 
ber of small homes in the North. These were 
put up with the idea of constructing them at 
the lowest cost and selling them at the highest 
price. Much inferior lumber was used in their 
erection. When the owner complained, the 
builder placed the blame on the lumberman, 
saying that it was impossible to get good lum- 
ber nowadays. If grade marking was in 
effect, it would do much to eliminate the jerry 
builder and restore the confidence of the pub- 
lic in the lumber industry. Grade marking 
would also be of value in eliminating un- 
scrupulous competition whith has arisen in 
northern cities. An oversupply of yards since 
the war has caused some dealers to resort to 
unfair practices and handling cheap, poorly 
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manufactured lumber. These dealers have 
spoiled the business for honest retailers. 
Grade marking would force the unscrupulous 
dealer and the honest dealer to compete on the 
same basis. 

Mr. Potter drove home another point when 
he declared that the manufacturer had not ye 
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gld his salesmen on the grade-marking idea, 
gnd until he did so he could not expect the 
retailer to be begging for grade-marked 
sock. Uninformed salesmen say that the 
ade mark makes their lumber no better than 
that of any other manufacturer. Mr. Potter 
ointed out, however, that the same grade of 
«al lacks uniformity but is classified as to 
gurees. He thought that this same principle 
could be applied to lumber as long as mill num- 
per is included in grade mark. 

The manufacturer is the one who must 
eeate the demand for branded lumber, Mr. 
Potter said. If he does, the retailer will be 
jad to handle it. The speaker corroborated 
the statement of Mr. Compton that substi- 
tes are gradually replacing lumber, by say- 
ing that if the dealer was to increase handling 
abstitutes the next ten years as he has in the 
st decade, lumber would be a thing of the 
wast. He knows substitutes are not as good 
43 lumber, Mr. Potter declared, but has been 
freed to handle them. He felt glad that the 
mber industry was awakening to the danger, 
md hoped to see the day when the dealer 
wuld again handle little else but lumber. 
fe also expressed a preference for south- 
am pine, in a statement that price considera- 
tions alone are the only reason that Ohio re- 
uilers are drifting away from southern pine. 
The Ohio dealers, he said, are trying to give 
the public better homes, and he felt that grade 
uarking would enable them to render this 
grvice. 

Resolution on List of Grade-Marking Mills 


At the close of this address, Mr. Farwell 
introduced the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, At the meeting of subscribers at Mem- 
this, Tenn., in June, 1925, it was the consensus 
that a list of mills which are grade marking should 
printed and distributed by Oct. 1, 1925; and 
WHEREAS, The general counsel of the association 
ivised that the association was within its legal 
ight to issue such list but that as a matter of 
jlicy the subject should be discussed fully by the 
ward of directors, and, 


WHEREAS, The board of directors, at a meeting 
tld in: New Orleans on Monday, March 22, 1926, 


Mh 


mas of opinion that in view of the insistent demand 
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yy the retailers and consumers generally through- 
wt the country for a list of mills from which they 
wuld secure grade-marked lumber; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the secretary-manager of the as- 
wiation be instructed to prepare such a list of 
gide-marking mills, which now include 72 percent 
if the association’s production, and issue a list 
gierally through pamphlets and paid advertise- 
wats, the expense of same to be paid from the 
tecial grade-marking fund. And be it further 
Resolved, That this list should be published as 
May 1, 1926, in order that these mills which are 
wtnow grade marking may have ample opportu- 
ity to arrange their plans, and notify the secre- 
uy-manager in order that their names may be 
fluded in this list. 


Report on Progress of Grade Marking 


The next address was by L. R. Putman, 
wchandising counsel, who spoke on ‘‘Intro- 
iting Grade Marked Southern Pine.’’ 

Mr. Putman said in part: 


Probably no great national movement was better 
(ted or more fittingly introduced to the American 
nic than southern pine grade marking. Start- 
Mas it did in the minds of the great leaders in 
feindustry, fostered and encouraged by a depart- 
Mit of the United States Government, and ac- 
‘ted by all branches of the building trades and 
Wwlessions, grade-marked southern pine has been 
httoduced to the builders of America on a high 
mine and at a time when the national cry for 
Metter Building’ makes its adoption a necessity. 
Naturally, the need for such a movement within 
industry itself would not be so keenly felt 
thg a year when the consumption of lumber has 
“0 greater than its production. Even under such 


KS. ‘nditions, however, those manufacturers who have 
many “opted American Lumber Standards and given 
si teful attention to manufacture and grading 

‘their lumber, have been forced to sell their own 
~ “tut in competition with much poorer products 
s i “yet unable effectively to-point out the differ- 
etailers. Bae except to technical experts. The grade 
upulous “tking of lumber offers the only hope to this bet- 
e on the §* class of manufacturers. 

Must Handle Goods of Standard Values 

rt whe! § It is becoming more and more realized by the 
not yet ders in the lumber industry that the basis for 








most of their troubles can be traced to poor or 
improper merchandising. Intelligent—and that 
means profitable—merchandising can only be ac- 
complished with goods of known and standard 
values. This being true, it is felt that Secretary 
Hoover pointed the way to the lumbermen’s great- 
est relief through his American lumber standardiza- 
tion program. 

New thoughts always meet some resistance by 
those who do not think things through. Stand- 
ardized and grade-marked lumber has been no 
exception. 


Permanently profitable merchandising 
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is based upon therough knowledge of the goods 
to be sold, their economical distribution, and their 
correct uses. Lumber can only be honestly recom- 
mended and correctly used, when it has been prop- 
erly classified and identified and its properties 
definitely known. 

With the standardization program a fact, we 
have now made the first step toward a successful 
future for those of the lumber industry who are 
willing to observe the rules of the game. With 
the hearty endorsement of grade marking and an 
appropriation of funds for its introduction to the 
building public, the Southern Pine Association 
started its campaign in April, 1925. The first 
action taken was the careful planning and chart- 
ing of a definite program. 


Mr. Putman then. outlined the program which 
the association has carried out during the last 
year and how previous activity along the lines 
of inspection and trade extension had been ex- 
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perience of the greatest value in planning the 
grade-marking program. The association has 
reached a number of national groups in annual 
conventions among which have been the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
American Institute of Architects and the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. Ad- 
dresses on grade marking were given by South- 
ern Pine Association representatives at prac- 


tically all of the important retail lumber con- 
ventions this winter, and the campaign was lo- 
ealized by the holding of grade marking meet- 
ings in all the principal cities in the southern 
pine consuming territory with representatives 
of all building interests. 


Volume of Grade-Marked Lumber Increasing 


Some dealers hesitate to stock up on grade- 
marked lumber fearing that on creating a demand 
for it, they will be unable to secure their require- 
ments, continued Mr. Putman. To these dealers 
we have given the assurance that the volume of 
grade-marked lumber going on the market is being 
increased each month and already about four Dil- 
lion feet annually is being marked. 

Although the standardization program which in- 
eludes grade marking has been before the lumber 
-industry for the last four years, a great many 
dealers know little about it. All of which goes 
to show the great need for a closer personal con- 
tact between the manufacturers of lumber and 
those who merchandise it to its ultimate users. 
The fact that judgment and experience are neces- 
sary in properly grading lumber has been pointed 
out by many dealers and all feel that grade-marked 
lumber should be as evenly graded as possible, 
even to the extent of employing a higher type of 
grader behind the machine. 

Poorly trimmed and indistinctly marked stock 
has proved a handicap to our introduction of 
grade-marked lumber, where little attention has 
been given these details by some of our subscrib- 
ers. This defect is clearing itself up as the mill 
employees gain in experience and equipment. 


Must Be Properly Prepared and Identified 

The general sense of the joint meetings had 
with the building interests throughout the coun- 
try has been that if lumber is to hold the respect 
and confidence of the building public and par- 
ticularly those who finance the country’s building, 
then it must be put on the market properly pre- 
pared and identified. 

In view of the fact that several other regional 
associations are grade marking their lumber or 
preparing to do so, it will be but a short time be- 
fore a general educational campaign on the proper 
uses of lumber and the correct grades for such 
uses, will be possible and can be made extremely 
profitable both to the users and the producers of 
lumber. The technical bulletins now being pre- 
pared by this association are made possible through 
standardization and grade marking. 

All future advertising and trade extension work 
will be based upon the introduction given this 
modern step toward a more intelligent and con- 
servative manufacture, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of our forest products. The movement calls 
for a higher degree of efficiency and knowledge of 
the business on the part of all connected with it 
that in turn means a longer life for the industry 
and a better return on the money invested in it. 


American Theory of Industry 


Dr. Gus W. Dyer, professor of economics 
and sociology, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., injected just enough spice into 
the meeting with his address on ‘‘ The Ameri-, 
can Theory of Business’’ to make the morning 
session one of the most interesting and per- 
fectly balanced of the whole convention. The 
origin of the American theory of business he 
found in the Constitution of the United 
States. This famous document, he said, is 
more than a frame of government; it ex- 
presses philosophy of life, which has been ex- 
plained by Madison in the impressive state- 
ment ‘‘That the government is best that gov- 
erns least,’’ so the government of the United 
States originally gave a great amount of free- 
dom to the people. It intended that the indi- 
vidual should be judge of what was right and 
that men be allowed to direct their business as 
they saw fit. 


With the growth of industry and the conse- 
quent development of large cities, this free- 
dom has been endangered and abridged by ac- 
tivities of socialists who seek to destroy busi- 
ness and capitalism. When anything goes 
wrong, these individuals attempt to place the 
blame on industry. The reason is that social- 
ism is built on a fallacy. Its advocates do not 
understand how wealth is produced. In real- 
ity wealth is created by moving commodities 
from place to place. oving them, however, 
is not the only creator of wealth; the facts 
of what, when, how and where to move them 
are. essential, and these are supplied by brain 
power. And the fellow with the little brain 
can’t take it all in. The great wealth of this 
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country is due to the fact that it has great 
minds to direct its industry. The more wealth 
a captain of industry accumulates, the more 
he serves society. He can not keep his money 
idle. It must be put to work again. He can 
consume only a small part of it himself. 
And the more capital there is, the cheaper it 
is. Under private property all wealth is 
dedicated to the use of society. A great re- 
sponsibility rests with the people of the South. 
Industrialism is sweeping in this direction 
from New England, and socialism is coming 
with it. The fight for American industry will 
be made in this section. Dr. Dyer said he 
was glad the American Constitution developed 
men; that it made them free, and left them 
to take eare of themselves. Real patriotism, 
he said, is fighting for American business. He 
urged the lumbermen to stand pat for this 
principle and resist the encroachment of so- 
cialism that would undermine it. With every 
factory in the South labeled an American 
shop, the patriot could sing the opening lines 
of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ with a new 
meaning and fervor. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with the an- 
nouncement of the new board of directors, 
whose names appear at the end of this report. 

A resolution was proposed by President 
Frost that ex-Senator Joseph W. Bailey, of 
Houston, Tex., be elected chief counsel to suc- 
ceed John H. Lucas, of Kansas City, whose 
death occurred the Thursday preceding the 
meeting. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Kirby then arose and, in glowing terms, 
paid a tribue to Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, 
Miss., for his work in securing the repeal of 
the capital stock tax. He then proposed a 
resolution expressing the appreciation of the 
association and its sense of obligation to Mr. 
Wisner for his monumental work. The reso- 
lution was passed unanimously. 


Extending the Use of Southern Pine 

W. M. Nichols, resident manager of the Pio- 
neer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., and a champion 
of the end matching of southern pine, spoke on 
that subject at this afternoon’s session. His 
effective speech was fashioned along the lines 
of similar speeches he made during the winter 
at a number of conventions and which has been 
fully covered in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The most convincing argument for the end 
matching of southern pine is that it is a waste- 
elimination and conservation method. It will 
help to conserve the forests because millmen 
can cut logs from the standpoint of grade 
only without regard to length because of the 
abolition of the even-foot method. This will 
also raise the grade as defects can be cut out 
without wasting two feet of lumber. Mr. 
Nichols also pointed out the advantages of end 
matching to the retailer and to the consumer, 
and showed how it will save money for the 
man who is building because of the elimination 
of waste. 

In elosing Mr. Nichols analyzed the market- 
ing possibilities of end-matched lumber and 
found two objections. The first is the increase 
in the accumulation of shorts, but he showed 
how they make as efficient a job as longer 
lengths and assured his audience that there is 
a market for them. The second objection is 
that it has not been done, but the speaker 
showed how the points in favor of end matching 
could overcome this sales resistance. 


Making General Publicity Effective 


‘*Keeping Southern Pine Sold’’ was the 
general topic considered by R. B. White, of 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the advertising 
committee, and E. J. Hurst, of Brookhaven, 
Miss., chairman of the trade extension com- 
mittee, in two short addresses that supple- 
mented the reports of these two committees. 

Mr. White said that the committee hoped 
to secure from $75,000 to $100,000 through 
the voluntary subscriptions for advertising, 
and he hoped all would contribute. No time 
was to be lost on account of the unceasing 
activity of the substitute interests. In ex- 
tending the use of southern pine, efforts 


should be directed to discover uses to which 
it is particularly suited. More friendliness 
was needed in the association. As far as com- 
petitive woods were concerned, southern pine 
had an ally in its superior quality. Competi- 
tion is bound to increase; therefore the asso- 
ciation must delve more deeply into research, 
trade extension and advertising, if southern 
pine is to.maintain its position of prominence, 
Consumers should be told why it is best and 
that there is plenty of it. 

Mr. Hurst’s only remark was that from now 
on the requirements of the trade should be 
studied through field men who will tell the 
operator what the consumer wants so that he 
can manufacture the lumber profitably and 
sell it at a profit. The remainder of his talk 
was embodied in’ the advertising and trade 
extension department report. 

Advertising and Trade Extension Report 


Through advertisements in newspapers, trade 
journals, magazines and other periodicals the 
merits of southern pine and constructive ac- 
tivities of the organization have reached ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 readers during the year 
of 1925, according to the annual report of the 
advertising and trade extension department. 
This educational program, the report stated, 
necessitated an expenditure of approximately 
$225,000. 

The year was particularly notable, the report 
said, because it witnessed the beginning of the 
national movement in behalf of grade-marked lum- 
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ber. Grade marking formed one of the central 
themes of the association’s activities during 1925 
and after twelve months of effort in this field, in 
which many difficulties were, and still are being 
encountered, it is felt that a substantial beginning 
has been made toward the general establishment 
of the principle of grade marking in the lumber 
industry. 

The association is publishing a series of thirteen 
or more .technical bulletins, which are written for 
all who use southern pine but in particular for 
the architect, engineer, contractor and lumber 
dealer. These bulletins contain information about 
the physical characteristics of the wood, its manu- 
factured sizes, shapes and grades, and also de- 
scribe the use of southern pine for structural pur- 
poses in heavy mill construction, wood frame con- 
struction, floors, interior and exterior finish and 
trim, and the various methods of painting and 
varnishing southern pine to the best advantage. 

Other conspicuous activities during the year in- 
cluded the preparation and publication of a book 
of pictures and plans of pergolas, trellises, arbors, 
ornamental gateways and fences, entrance arches 
and garden furniture; the establishment of an en- 
gineering field service, and the waging of a special 
advertising campaign in the interest of a greater 
use of southern pine as an interior finish wood. 

Supplementing the advertisements, there were 
manufactured 330 sets of finish panels for use of 
display purposes by lumber dealers and others 
and which constitute an advertisement of lasting 
value to the industry. 

The opportunities presented for energetic field 
engineering service in behalf of southern pine have 
included a variety of activities that require con- 





stant watchfulness and an intensive study of chang. 
ing market conditions. The association haq a 
speaker on the programs of all retailers’ conyep. 
tions in southern pine consuming territories and 
an exhibit in many instances. 


Speaks on Problems of Southern Piners 


The concluding address of the conventioy 
was delivered by O. N. Cloud, sales manager 
of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport 
La., on ‘‘Problems Confronting Our Industry 
and Means by Which They May Be Ove. 
come.’’ 

Mr. Cloud in his address outlined the major 
problems now before the southern pine indyg. 
try. They are four in number; the rapid prog. 
ress made through chemical research in deyvis. 
ing lumber substitutes, adverse legislation pro. 
hibiting the use of wood, the competition of 
rival species of wood and the lack of organized 
and intelligent thought and action among those 
engaged in the southern pine industry. 

Mr. Cloud concisely stated the situation cop. 
fronting the southern pine lumbermen and sug: 
gested means by which the difficulties may be 
overcome. 


Chemical research, he said, has been making re. 
markable progress in the last few years and the 
lumber industry as a whole, as well as other jp. 
dustries, have not escaped the results of this 
activity in chemical experiments and achievements, 
The progress has been so great that today forest 
products, as building materials, are contending ip 
markets made highly competitive through intro. 
duction of a variety of composition materials for 
the merits of which the highest and most promising 
recommendations are made. The manufacturers 
of these substitutes have been achieving a degree 
of success in promoting their products that con- 
mands the admiration as well as the alarm of the 
lumbermen. 

In many cities and localities building codes 
have been introduced and laws and _ regulations 
enacted prohibiting or greatly restricting the use 
of lumber for building purposes. The result js 
that the so-called “‘fire-proof” materials are aided 
to further invasions of markets hitherto supplied 
by lumber. 

The situation of the southern pine industry also 
is rendered further precarious through expanded 
production of forest products in other sections of 
the country. Much of this increased output is 
finding its way into every consuming center of 
consequence and this added competition ig con- 
ducted at a differential in item prices that threat- 
ens the maintenance of profitable markets for many 
items of southern pine. 


Need Uniform Merchandising Methods 


In addition to those things, Mr. Cloud asserted 
that southern pine manufacturers also are handi- 
capped by uninformed merchandising methods and 
lack of unified effort on essential matters among 
the members of the southern lumber industry it: 
self. As a remedy for some of the difficulties, 
Mr. Cloud suggested that all those in the industry 
should solidify their forces and codrdinate thelr 
activities where the purpose is in the interest of 
the entire industry so that thorough codperatio 
may be obtained. 

In order to properly codrdinate our activities, 
said Mr. Cloud, it is suggested that an advisory 
committee be selected to so correlate the depart 
ments of production and distribution that problems 
resulting from changing conditions may be até 
lyzed and disposed of in the proper manner and 
with the efficiency and dispatch to which they at 
entitled. Through such a council the association 
work could be carried on more effectively and prac 
tical problems relating to mill operations and me! 
chandising could be cleared through sub-commit: 
tees. All such work should be conducted undet 
auspices of the Southern Pine Association. — 

Mr. Cloud suggested gathering and compiling 4 
vast amount of information concerning the pur 
poses for which southern pine is adapted and to 
ascertain what may be done to retain present mat 
kets and expand the fields of consumption, putting 
into effect a well-planned program of trade & 
tension and market research. 

The speaker asserted there is great need 
closer coéperation between the production a2 
distribution departments of the manufacturing 
concerns so that each may be kept fully acquainte 
with the changing conditions in the industry. ; 
referred specifically to specialty manufacture, : 
volume of which is growing more rapidly tes 
producers are equipping to handle orders for = 
plete refinement of the product. Frequent yr 
ferences of department heads of the mills W 
recommended. trate 

Close codperation between the advertising, oe 
extension and publicity departments of the om by 
manufacturers and associations was suggest 4 
the speaker for more effectively promoting the 
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terests of southern pine, In conclusion Mr. Cloud 
said that all the good accomplished through the 
departments of trade research, manufacture and 
advertising will go for naught unless they are 
sustained by sales departments equal to the de- 
mands of the day. Sales managers and field repre- 
sentatives should be educated and advised so that 
the industry as a whole may work in the same gen- 
eral direction. 


At the close of his remarks, Mr. Cloud 
offered a motion that a committee of fifteen 
be appointed from various sections of south- 
ern pine territory, to consider trade extension 
and allied industries. The motion further 
provided that this committee be divided into 
four subcommittees, which would deal with 
the following subjects: Research, advertising 
and publicity; production, and economies and 
merchandising. On motion proposed by Mr. 
Kirby, the convention endorsed the spirit of 


the motion and referred it to the board of 


directors for action so that no overlapping of 
functions might occur. 

It remained for Mr. Kirby to speak the last 
words of one of the most constructive annual 
meetings in the history of the association. In 
those eloquent terms of which he is a true 
master, the pioneer lumberman of Houston 
pleaded with his fellow southern piners to 
take up grade marking as a unit and refuse 
to accept orders that would not permit ship- 
ment of grade-marked stock. The Southern 
Pine Association, he pointed out, had taken 


ber Co., Birmingham, and J. W. Le Maistre, Jack- 
son Lumber Co., Lockhart. Arkansas—O. O. Axley, 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, and A. B. Cook, 
Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., Malvern. Florida 
—J. S. Foley, Brooks-Seanlon Corporation, Jack- 
sonville, and M. L. Fleishel, Putnam Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville. Mississippi—P. S. Gardiner, East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, and W. E. Guild, 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson. Missouri—Charles 
S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, 
and E. A. Frost, Frost Lumber Industries, Shreve- 
port, La. Oklahoma—D. V. Dierks, Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo. Texas—John H. 
Kirby, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, and F. H. Far- 
well, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


There was a full attendance at the meeting 
of the board of directors at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Monday. President E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, 
presided. Secretary-manager H. C. Berckes 
presented his report of the association’s activi- 
ties and Ex-senator Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, 
reported on the legal affairs of the association. 
The directors also considered the progress made 
during the last year in the grade marking of 
southern pine lumber, activities in advertising 
and trade extension and the work of the various 
departments. 

Plans for enlarging trade extension and mar- 
ket research work and improved methods for 
the. merchandising of southern pine were dis- 
cussed, and the encroachment of substitute ma- 
terials for lumber and the competition of other 
species of commercial wood also came in for 
consideration. On many of the plans and propo- 

sitions presented for 














the consideration of the 

directors, action was 
deferred so that the 
proposals might be pre- 
sented at the general 
meetings of the asso- 








ciation. 
The timber specifica- 
~~ tions committee met 


Device entered by J. J. Rettmer, Lufkin, Tex., in grade marking contest 


of Southern Pine Association. 


of the way 


The illustration shows marking die 
extended as it comes in contact with lumber, with inking device out 
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contest for the best means and methods of 
grade marking lumber. E. C. Atkins & Co. and 
the Simonds Saw Co., had installed their make 
of trimmer saws in the same room as that in 
which the grade marking machines were ex- 
hibited, and attention was directed to pieces of 
lumber trimmed with these saws. The exhibit 
showed what could be accomplished with the 
new saws in the way of turning out lumber that 
would permit efficient grade marking. 

The other exhibits were mounted on panels 
and illustrated the association’s activity in 
grade marking, advertising, trade promotion, 
inspection, traffic matters and compilation of 
manufacturing costs and distribution data. 
Grade marking data consisted of photographs 
and programs of the various meetings held in 
the principal cities of the country to line up re- 
tailers, contractors and architects on the propo- 
sition, samples of a wall hanger that is bemg 
sent out to retailers, a chart showing the cir- 
culation of grade marking promotion material, 
and press comments on the meetings and princi- 
ples involved in grade marking. The work of 
the traffic department was brought out by charts 
showing rate studies, sample petitions to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission etc. <A col- 
lection of charts and displays showing the costs 
and territorial distribution of southern pine, 
a series of booklets on house plans and meth- 
ods of beautifying the home, and an imposing 
array of the advertisements of competing mate- 
rials rounded out a remarkably. complete exhibit. 

Some startling facts were revealed in one 
large chart on the distribution of southern pine 
for the last four years. The comparisons were 
made on total annual shipments and also on 
shipments by States. Florida which had been 
a light consumer of southern pine jumped from 
.1775 percent of all shipments in 1922 to 9.3584 
in 1925. The total shipments for the last four 
1922, 2,011,622,000 feet; 


years were as follows: 
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Electric branding iron perfected by W. H. Whited, vice president Frost 
This iron can be operated by a 
storage battery and can be turned on and off like a flashlight, heating 
In the foreground is shown the steel die and the 
small heating element which is fastened directly under the die 


Lumber Industries, Nacogdoches, Tex. 


in about 25 seconds. 


the lead in adopting American Lumber Stand- 
ards and pledging to carry them out. If any 
changes were to be made, they should be made 
officially and not without the authority of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards. If 
lumber were manufactured according to these 
standards and properly grade marked with 
the association’s stamp, he was confident that 
competition from poorly manufactured lum- 
ber would practically be eliminated. It should 
be done as a matter of honesty to all par- 
ties concerned, was the closing thought of 
this great leader. 

Officers and Directors Elected 
Following is the entire list of officers and 
directors elected for the ensuing year: 
"yp sey 4 Peavy, Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
ney g° President—P. S. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardi- 

»., Laurel, Miss. 


Vice president—O. ' 
Co, Warren, Ark, O. Axley, Southern Lumber 


Treasurer—Henry M. Young, New Orleans, La. 
Chief counsel—Joseph W. Bailey, Houston, Tex. 
Lp ecretary-manager—H. C. Berckes, New Orleans, 


Direetors : Alabama—John L. Kaul, Kaul Lum- 


and discussed at greatlength the proposal to 
revise the association’s timber specifications so 
as to conform as nearly as possible to the speci- 
fications proposed in the American Lumber 
Standards without lessening the value of the 
association’s present timber grading rules. No 
definite decision was reached on the subject and 
the matter is to be given further consideration 
by the directors and subscribers before any 
changes are made. 

The transportation committee met Monday 
forenoon and considered traffic and transporta- 
tion matters affecting the industry and ap- 
proved the report of the traffic department. 

ASSOCIATION EXHIBITS 

An interesting array of exhibits assembled 
in the rear of the convention hall and in ad- 
joining rooms enabled visitors to visualize more 
clearly the work which the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is doing in many different fields. The 
grade marking exhibit probably came in for 
the greatest share of attention. This con- 
sisted of several mechanical stamping devices 
that are being submitted for the manufacturers 
approval, including the various machines that 
have been entered in the association’s $1,000 


Eh. R. Tidwell and L. A. Durocher, Lumberton, Miss., have perfected the 
electric hammer shown above. With pressure by thumb of push button, 
the piston having a steel die swivel connected to the end, slides through 
the magazine and strikes lumber. 

as it comes in contact with lumber 


The illustration shows position of die 


1923, 2,132,429,000 feet; 1924, 1,817,994,000 
feet, and 1925, 2,065,546,000 feet. 

In 1925 the percentage of shipments to the 
various States and Canada were as follows: 
Washington, .0057; California, .0004; Nevada, 
.0012; Wyoming, .0010; Colorado, .0167; Utah, 
.0014; Arizona, .0005; North Dakota, .0025; 
South Dakota, .0065; Nebraska, .3372; Kansas, 
2.1356; Oklahoma, 3.9348; Texas, 15.3386; Min- 
nesota, .0215; Iowa, .8004; Missouri, 6.0273; 
Arkansas, 1.2175; Louisiana, 6.2262; Wisconsin, 
.2338; Illinois, 8.4097; Canada, .0833; Michi- 
gan, 4.1696; Indiana, 4.2484; Ohio, 8.4686; 
Pennsylvania, 5.6030; New York, 4.0263; Ver- 
mont, .0469; New Hampshire, .0848; Maine, 
.0825; Massachusetts, 1.4272; Rhode Island, 
.1577; Connecticut, .4111; New Jersey, 1.6198; 
Maryland, .8087; District of Columbia, .3389; 
Delaware, .0538; Kentucky, 2.7155; West Vir- 
ginia, .7141; Virginia, .7764; Tennessee, 2.4588; 
North Carolina, .3575; Mississippi, .9933; Ala- 
bama, 4.8175; Georgia, 1.1283; South Carolina, 
.1120; Florida, 9.3584. 


GREAT BRITAIN in a little more than five years 
has reduced her national debt by £351,606,000. 
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Mill Managers Urge Co-operation With Sales Department— 
Accident Prevention Discussed at “Safety Session” 


New Or.EANS, La., March 22.—Closer co- 
operation between the sawmill manager and the 
sales department was strongly advocated as a 
means of making the lumber industry more 
profitable, at the joint meeting of the Alabama, 
East Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi-East Louis- 
jana and Tri-State Sawmill Managers’ associa- 
tions which was held in the Roosevelt Hotel 
here today. The meeting is being held in con- 
junction with the annual of fhe Southern Pine 
Association which begins tomorrow. 

E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., president East 
Texas Mill Managers’ Association, presided at 
the opening session. After calling the meet- 
ing to order, he asked the members of each 
association to stand so that an idea of the 
attendance of the various organizations could 
be obtained. This count revealed that every 
association was well represented. He then ex- 
plained how the East Texas association had been 
organized and declared that it had been highly 
successful in securing results through concerted 
action. He cited an illustration of how it 
had looked after the interests of the lumber 
industry in the State by opposing an inequitable 
tax law that had been introduced into the 
legislature. 

Mill and Sales Department Cooperation 

O. N. Cloud, sales manager Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., who was the next 
speaker, introduced his talk on ‘‘Codperation 
Between Mill Managers and the Sales Depart- 
ments’’ with the arresting statement that the 
southern pine industry was about to see a 
great change in its merchandising methods. 

Through chemical research, which has been 
developed to a high degree since the war, cer- 
tain materials that compete directly with lum- 
ber have been placed on the market and are 
rapidly replacing lumber in many fields. The 
use of these substitutes has been extended until 
the lumberman is in danger of losing his 
market for low grade stock, such as box lumber 
and the like. The successful inroads of these 
materials is indicated by the rapid per capita 
decline in lumber consumption since 1909, in 
the face of a significant increase in popula- 
tion. Up to this period southern pine has been 
a premium wood. To maintain its status more 
efficient merchandising methods must be un- 
covered. 

This improvement must come through closer 
codperation between the mill manager and his 
sales department, Mr. Cloud declared. The 
production department must have an under- 
standing of the problems of the sales depart- 
ment before it can hope to aid in restoring 
wood to its proper place in the commercial world. 
In the past the importance of the sales de- 
partment has often been over emphasized and 
that of the production end minimized. But 
the sales department can not repeat unless 
it is able to carry out the promises it makes 
in its advertising and personal solicitation. 
There should be a dovetailing of the depart- 
ments of production and distribution. 

The production manager should visit the re- 
tailer and consumer and see what their busi- 
nesses require. By pursuing this method, he 
can give the customer what he wants and re- 
store the dealer’s faith in lumber. It is not 
sufficient for the mill manager to send out a 
stock sheet to the sales department. There 
are many features of the lumber with which 
the salesman should be acquainted in order 
to hold the confidence of his trade. At the 
risk of being lengthy, he should dictate a long 
letter to the sales representatives specifying the 
intrinsic quality of the lumber that the mill 
is then manufacturing, the moisture content 
of the stock and similar points. 

If southern pine is to continue to hold its 
leading position in the lumber world, it must 
be sold for specific purposes and refined to a 
degree that it answers all the requirements of 
the particular use to which it is to be put. The 
sash and door manufacturers and the railroads 


are beginning to place limitations on moisture 
content. Unless the southern pine industry is 
prepared to meet all these requirements it is 
going to encounter difficulties. And it must 
meet them scientifically. 

Perfect manufacture is an absolute requisite 
in such a program. Objections based on cus- 
tomary practices in the industry must be 
eliminated and the wants of the consumer made 
the sole criterion of manufacturing methods. 
Grade marking is an outgrowth of this idea. 
It has in it the same degree of personal atten- 
tion in manufacture that is allofted to ceiling, 
flooring etc. To be successful, however, grade 
marking must be applied so that the mark is 
legible. The retailers regard it as a huge joke 
when the grade mark is so blurred that it can 
not be read. In cases like this the principle of 
grade marking is not being carried out. The 
manager should exercise as much care here as 
in any other department of the business. 

Furthermore the mill manager should insist 
that the sales organization get a price for the 
lumber that will permit the mill manager to 
manufacture a perfectly refined product. The 
time has come, Mr. Cloud said, when both 
departments should work together. And the 
manufacturer who adapts himself to the chang- 








A. B. WELSH, J. I. THOMPSON, 
Brookhaven, Miss. ; Hattiesburg, Miss. ; 
Presented Resolution Talked on Safety 


ing character of the business will make the 
greatest profits. It is up to him to see that 
the lumber is turned out in a condition that 
will serve the purpose for which it is intended, 
and with the efficient service of the sales man- 
ager, good will can be created that will be re- 
flected in profits. 

Mills Must Give Customer What He Wants 


In commenting on this address, Mr. Kurth 
said that the mills must give the customer 
what he wants when he wants it. Too often 
the sales manager sacrifices the price at the 
behest of the mill manager who partially ex- 
aggerates the necessity of moving certain items 
or insists on straight car shipments. He sug- 
gested that the manager should give more at- 
tention to the mixed car business, which brings 
a better price. 

Mr. Cloud’s talk so impressed the meeting 
that A. B. Welsh, of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Brookhaven, Miss., moved that the state- 
ments of the speaker be placed in pamphlet 
form and distributed among the different as- 
sociations. The presidents of the various or- 
ganizations indicated they were in accord with 
the motion and were willing to take 100 to 
200 copies. The resolution was adopted, after 
being duly seconded. 

J. M. Bissell, of the Marathon Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., endorsed Mr. Cloud’s remarks 
on grade marking and urged that an effort be 


made to secure a more legible brand. He told 
of a rubber stamping device that his company 
had recently tried out that increased the legi- 
bility of the grade mark from 45 percent to 
91% percent. While this improvement was due 
partly to better trimming, he was convinced 
that the stamp was worth inspection and trial, 
He also said that violet ink showed up more 
clearly on air-dried stock and lasted longer 
than either blue or red. 


Marketing of Short Lengths 


KE. E. Hall, of the Sumter Lumber (Co., 
Electric Mills, Miss., brought up the subject of 
short lengths. The marketing of these items, 
he said, depends largely on the mill manager 
as they must be properly suited to the use 
intended when they reach the dealer. He urged 
the mill manager to make a closer study of 
short lengths and their uses, and also to exer- 
cise more care in handling better grade ma- 
terial that it might reach the dealer in first 
class condition. If marketed efficiently, the 
dealer can get just as much money for shorts 
as for regular lengths, he asserted. 

The next order of business was reports from 
the presidents of the various associations on the 
accomplishments of the year. P. A. Bloomer, of 
the Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Co., Fisher, 
La., president Louisiana Mill Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, said that mill managers were not keep- 
ing the sales department well informed on 
stocks and that the latter should know the age 
and general character of the lumber before 
attempting to sell it. Forcing lumber on a 
market that will not absorb it has been the 
reprehensible practice of the industry. Many 
times this has been due to the mill manager 
overemphasizing the urgency for moving cer- 
tain items, and cases have been noted where 
the price was cut on some one item when only 
a few mills were long on that item. Mr. 
Bloomer stated that his association had made 
marked progress in the field of accident insur- 
ance, had encouraged accident and fire pre- 
vention and had done some effective work in 
the fire insurance field. 


Doing Good Work in Shortleaf Field 


E. M. Decker, president Tri-State Mill Man- 
agers’ Association, said that while his associa- 
tion was the youngest of the five it had been 
doing good work in the shortleaf field. The 
members had been making a determined effort 
to ship better lumber. In working toward 
this end, the plan had been hit upon of stack- 
ing two by fours on edge both to drying and 
loading. This had resulted in a great reduc- 
tion in complaints on twisting. Certain items 
were stacked in this manner for kiln drying, 
saving space and at the same time producing 
better manufactured stock. 

B. E. Kinney, of Fayette, Ala., president 
Alabama Mill Managers’ Association, declared 
that the membership of this body was pleased 
because it was getting results with a minimum 
expenditure of money. Meetings had for the 
most part proved too short for thrashing out 
all the problems. Grade marking had not been 
taken up because of the lack of devices for 
legible branding. A meeting held at the Jack- 
son Lumber Co.’s mill at Lockhart, Ala., the 
home of end-matched flooring, last September 
had resulted in half the membership taking up 
end matching. He said that the association 
had grown from 16 to 23 members and was 
prepared to take up many problems in the 
future. 

W. M. Nichols, of the Pioneer Lumber ©., 
Elrod, Ala., introduced a resolution by which 
the five associations would go on record as en- 
dorsing the consideration by the grading rules 
committee of the Southern Pine Association of 4 
set of grading rules for end-matched stock. 
Action on this motion was delayed until the 
afternoon to allow the subject to be discussed 
among the members. 

John M. Bissell, president Mississippi-East 
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Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, re- 
ported that the association had started out 
meeting quarterly but soon decided this was 
not often enough and had changed the schedule 
to every two months. Meetings had been held 
at the various mills where such subjects as 
grade marking, kiln drying, production ete. 
were taken up and discussed. The attendance 
had been good, and speakers on hand to present 
the subject before the association in an authori- 
tative manner. He requested that some of the 
other associations express their ideas on the 
jdeal number of meetings, location, and who 
should attend. 

Answering him, E. L. Kurth, president of 
the East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
stated that his association met every thirty 
days and that a definite subject was discussed 
at each meeting, but sometimes held over 
to the next session for completion. If the 
subject pertained to some one department of the 
business, such as the planing mill, the foreman 
was present, otherwise department heads were 
not regular attendants. Occasional meetings 
had been held at the mills, but Houston was 
regarded as more desirable because of its cen- 
tral location, with Galveston having the pref- 
erence in the summer. 

The membership ran around thirty-six. Such 
subjects as taxation, finishing, kiln drying, 
planer problems, safety methods, fire hazards, 
fire prevention, general business conditions, and 
insect control had been taken up. There were 
also accomplishments in the legislative field, 
and the welfare and living conditions of em- 
ployees had come in for their share of attention. 
In speaking of this latter activity R. W. Wier, 
of the Wier Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex., de- 
cared that the employees appreciated this in- 
terest in their welfare. 

Mr. Bloomer thought that the mill managers 
should feel accountable for the living conditions 
of the employees and should bear in mind that 
they were also stewards of the stockholders’ 
property and act accordingly. Mr. Kinney 
favored the meeting every thirty days although 
the Alabama group was meeting but once in 
sixty days. Mr. Decker, of the Tri-State as- 
sociation, favored the mill as the meeting place. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon was given over to the presenta- 
tion of the safety question and was known as 
the ‘‘Safety Session.’’ Mr. Bloomer was in the 


chair. Before taking up the addresses, Mr. 
Nichols offered a substitute for his resolution 
of the morning session, providing that the as- 
sociation request the grade marking committee 
of the Southern Pine Association to consider 
the subject of new rules for end matched lumber. 
Phrased in this style, it met the approval of the 
members and was unanimously adopted. 


The first speaker was W. L. Wallace, of the 
Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co., Lumberton, 
Miss., who presented several general principles 
on accident prevention. He mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Awakening of the employer to the con- 
sciousness that the welfare’ of the employee 
rests on his shoulders; adoption of a workable 
safety campaign based on certain fixed princi- 
ples; creation of a separate department to 
handle the details of this work; appointment of 
an efficient head; impressing on the minds of 
superintendents and foremen that safety is a 
fixed program and demand their codperation; 
education of foremen and employees until safety 
becomes a habit; and a careful investigation 
of accidents to determine the causes, principally 
through reporting all accidents. 


‘*The Dollar Side of Safety’’ 


‘“‘Tf you are interested in safety for the 
financial gain to be obtained from it you are 
embarking on the wrong course,’’ L. Glazer, 
of the insurance and safety departments of 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., said in discussing ‘‘The Dollar Side of 
Safety.’’ ‘‘Forget the dollars and they will 
take care of themselves,’’ was his advice. Ac- 
cidents, however, cost money in replacements 
of labor, destruction of morale, and increased 
insurance costs, and reduction of accidents rep- 
resents a direct saving in these fields. Mr. 
Glazer said that his company had been able to 
save close to $21,000 in a single year by pay- 
ing closer attention to the safety of its em- 
ployees. A sum like $2,000 goes a long way 
in a safety program but secures great results, 

J. I. Thompson, of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., said there was a cry- 
ing need for safety in the woods. Why keep 
men from getting killed? He mentioned two 
reasons: First, for humanitarian reasons; and 
second because of the economic waste involved 
in accidents and loss of life. Much can be 
done to reduce accidents, in his estimation, by 
systematic efforts. Only sound men should be 


employed and these placed under a skilled fore- 
man. The employee should be compelled to 
submit to a physical examination before being 
employed and should be rejected if not sound. 
The foreman represents the company to the 
employees and should set a good example on 
the safety problem. He should be taken into 
the councils of the company and informed of 
the relation of accidents to costs and of costs 
to production. For, after all, the biggest job 
consists in selling the safety idea to the em- 
ployees. 


Methods Adopted to Promote Safety 


Among the various methods which the speaker 
mentioned that his company had adopted in 
promoting safety were the following: Cover- 
ing moving parts of logging equipment, en- 
couraging the men to watch out for their own 
safety; regular inspection of blocks and other 
equipment that might cause accidents if de- 
fective; requiring the use of goggles when 
mending cable; providing special cars for trans- 
portation and insisting that the men not alight 
until cars come to a stop; and instruction in 
the handling of axes and saws, and the proper 
methods of felling trees. The company has se- 
cured posters from the National Safety Coun- 
cil and placed them in conspicuous places where 
employees will see them; it offers a special set 
of Newman safety caps to the crew that exer- 
cises the greatest care and promotes contests 
among the employees in which the losers must 
fete the winners. As a result of this activity 
the company in 1923 has reduced its woods 
accidents from 263 in 1923 to 111 in 1925, and 
effected a financial saving of 77 percent. 


In a highly technical speech, T. E. Gibson, 
of the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association, 
Houston, Tex., outlined the causes of increased 
workmen’s compensation costs. Among the most 
serious factors making for increased costs are 
malingering, too liberal claim adjustment, State 
regulation of rates, and lack of attention to the 
subject at lumber operations. He explained 
in some detail how the base rate might be 
increased or decreased depending on the degree 
to which the company has perfected its safety 
program. 

The session was concluded by the exhibition 
of a film entitled ‘‘Timber Toll’’ taken at the 
plant of the J. J. Newman “umber Co. The 
film showed how accidents <ceur and offered 
suggestions for their prevention. 


Grade Marking Endorsed at New Orleans Gathering 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Mareh 23.—About 400 
representatives of the New Orleans lumber and 
building industries and prominent lumber manu- 
facturers attended a banquet at the Roosevelt 
Hotel ballroom given last night under the aus- 
pices of the Southern Pine Association and the 
New Orleans retail lumber dealers which was a 
forerunner to the annual convention of the 
Southern Pine Association which opened today. 
Standardization. and grade marking were the 
subjects discussed and a resolution was unani- 
mously passed endorsing the movement and 
urging its adoption by all manufacturers, re- 
tailers and consumers. 

A. J. Peavy, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., acted as chairman of the 
meeting in the absence of E. A. Frost, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association. George 
H. Terriberry presided as toastmaster. A. J. 
0’Keefe, mayor of New Orleans, was the first 
speaker and brought greetings to the assemblage 
from the city officials. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association, speaking for the 
manufacturers, took as his subject ‘‘ Taking 
the Mystery Out of Lumber Buying.’’ He 
talked along the same lines of grade marking 
and standardization that he has done at pre- 
vious similar meetings, and pointed out the 
advantages and benefits conferred upon manu- 
acturers, retailers and the consuming public 
by grade marking of lumber. He also briefly 
teferred to some of the practices which have 
Prevailed in the industry which grade marking 
Was designed to correct. ‘‘Grade marking will 
assist in better construction and at a lower 


cost,’’ said Mr. Putman; ‘‘it will be a means 
of educating specifiers of lumber, builders and 
consumers in the proper uses of lumber and 
will aid in eombating the encroachment of sub- 
stitute materials upon the lumber market.’’ 


Contractors Favor Movement 


R. T. Burkes, president, General Contractors’ 
Association, speaking for the contractors, said 
that they were heartily in favor of the move- 
ment because it throws a safeguard around the 
whole building industry, and will eliminate 
much criticism and controversy between archi- 
tects, contractors and lumber dealers, and will 
assist in the accurate use of correct grades of 
lumber. 


The speaker for the architects was Leon C. 
Weiss, president, Louisiana chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. He said that as the 
architect was supposed to have expert knowl- 
edge on the qualities and characteristics of all 
kinds of building materials, grade marking of 
lumber was a great help. Architects welcome 
the movement because it guarantees the manu- 
facturers’ product. 

Edward Makofsky, president of the New Or- 
leans Homestead League, represented the build- 
ing and loan interests on the program, and said 
that 500,000 homes were financed and con- 
structed through the building and loan associa- 
tions of the United States last year, most of 
which was done for people of moderate means. 
Grade-marked lumber will mean that these 


people get what they pay for and this is also - 


a big help for the financiers of the building 
projects. Another wholesome condition brought 


about by grade marking is that it will encour- 
age the manufacturer to produce a better article 
in competition with other mills and for the 
enhanced reputation of his product. 


The realtors were represented on the program 
by Charles Roth, president, New Orleans Real 
Estate Agents’ Association, who said that real- 
tors heartily endorsed the movement. He be- 
lieved it would be a good idea if all building 
materials could be certified and guaranteed as 
to quality. Realtors are interested in better 
construction and in reduction of building costs. 
It is of advantage to them to have satisfied 
cusomers, and grade-marked lumber is a step 
toward this end. 


Retailer Lauds Grade Marking 


P. A. Blanchard, speaking for the retail 
lumber dealers said that the more reputable 
and responsible dealers in New Orleans have 
taken a firm stand against grade substitution 
and that grade marking is a great help in this 
direction. While retailers strongly favor the 
movement, the public must realize that only 
about 70 percent of the production of the asso- 
ciation mills is being grade marked, and con- 
sequently the retailers can not be expected to 
handle grade-marked stock exclusively. Mr. 
Blanchard said that some provision should be 
made for the proper grade marking of lumber 
turned out by re-manufacturing plants which 
often take rough lumber and in reworking it 
raise the grade. Satisfaction was expressed 
that all objections to grade marking would be 
overcome and that the movement was destined 
to be a great success. 
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North Carolina 


SurFoLK, VA., March 22.—A meeting of the 
board of directors of the North Carolina Pine 
Association was held at 8 p. m. on March 17 
at the Hotel Elliott, this city, and the attend- 
ance at this meeting was larger than at any 
directors’ meeting for some time. Various mat- 
ters in connection with the annual meeting to 
be held the day following and also questions 
of policy concerning the association were dis- 
eussed and acted upon. Following the direc- 
tors’ meeting a St. Patrick’s Day dance was 
held in the ball room of the hotel. 

At 10 a. m. on March 18, President F. G. 
Davies, of Charleston, 8. C., called to order the 
thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. This meeting was well attended, not only by 
members but by invited guests. [Nore: A brief 
telegraphic report of this meeting appeared on 
page 62 of the March 20 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

President Davies did not prepare the usual 
annual address but took occasion in rounding 
out his two terms as president to thank the 
members for their hearty codperation in making 
the association a success and urged them to con- 
tinue to give their hearty support to his suc- 
cessor. 

Secretary’s Report 


The first business on the program following 
was the annual report of Secretary-treasurer 
John M. Gibbs. Mr. Gibbs reviewed the history 
of the association from the time of its inception 
in 1888, detailing its career up to the present 
time. Then mentioning the various committees 
and departments, he told of their activities and 
how valuable their work had been for the as- 
sociation. 

In speaking of the costs and values committee 
report, he declared it would be brought out 
that some changes will be made in the sta- 
tistical forms, especially for the securing of 
figures on planning mill costs and wastes. The 
work of the inspection department had de- 
volved largely on the shoulders of Thomas 
O’Berry, who had succeeded R. L. Woodward 
jr., who had had to be excused from the chair- 
manship. The resignation of Inspector J. D. 
Rawls made it necessary for the association to 
secure a successor and it has been considered 
wise, said Mr. Gibbs, to secure a man quali- 
fied not only to inspect pine lumber, but the 
various species of hardwoods as well, due to 
the fact that southern hardwoods are coming 
into their own and a largely increased amount 
is being manufactured each year. The grading 
of lumber, he said, can never become an exact 
science, and hence intelligent study of species 
and grade terms must be made by the mill in- 
spectors and common sense must be used in ap- 
plying any rules formulated. When inspectors 
are visiting the various mills, the manufacturers 
should: be open for suggestions, for only in this 
way can grading methods be systematized. 

Mr. Gibbs referred to the school of inspection 
held recently at a Boston (Mass.) retail yard, 
at which several of the Boston inspectors were 
present and helped to iron out misunderstand- 
ings that had previously existed. 

The membership committee, Mr. Gibbs said, 
has done well during the year, and the net re- 
sults are considerably better than for the pre- 
vious year. The traffic department, he said, 
had just completed a new freight rate book, 
which would tell about it in its own report. 

Conservation, development and logging condi- 
tions throughout the South and Southeast have 
been given very careful attention by the con- 
servation and development and logging com- 
mittees, Mr. Gibbs said. ‘‘No section of the 
country,’’ he added, ‘‘is more highly favored 
from the standpoint of promoting new growth 
and reforestation than those sections wherein lie 
our interests, and does it not behoove us to 
study carefully the value of cutover land in 
order to determine the best crop or crops we 
are able to produce and means of protecting 
the crops?’’ 

The insurance and legal departments, Mr. 
Gibbs said, have gone through the year with a 








Piners in Annual Urged to Lay Intell 


record of service of which they should be proud 
and which undoubtedly brought many benefits 
to the membership. He lauded particularly 


Judge Spruill for his work in conjunction with 
other prominent lumbermen in the abolition of 
the capital stock tax. 

Mr. Gibbs lauded particularly A. R. Turn- 
bull, chairman of the trade relations committee, 
for his gameness in handling his own business 
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Charleston, S. C.; 
Elected President 


G. DAVIES, 
Charleston, S. C.; 
Retiring President 


and the work of that committee from a sickbed, 
he having been confined to his home for prac- 
tically all of the last four months. 


Secretary Gibbs stressed particularly the 
value of statistics and accurate cost accounting. 
‘‘In order to arrive at true costs,” he said, 
‘fan extensive study of production methods 
must be made. A manufacturing process or 
processes must be carefully studied and ana- 
lyzed and much thought must be given as to 
how best to record and control the results of 
these processes.’’ In order to make such data 
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valuable to association members, he concluded, 
it is necessary that all add their bit by report- 
ing daily the figures which the secretary’s office 
has requested from them, for it is ‘‘our only 
thought and purpose that larger codperation 
spells for more dependable data upon which 
you may chart your course the more accu- 
rately.’’ 


Costs and Values Committee Report 


The next report submitted was a printed 
compilation of cost figures ete., by C. W. Sear- 





borough, chairman of the cost and values com. 
mittee. Mr. Searborough emphasized the fact 
that no business concern can long exist without 
some sound and successful method of marketing 
its products, and for the reason that American 
business men have given close attention to their 
marketing problems, they have outdistanced 
their foreign competitors. He pointed out that 
serious study of advertising and selling proc- 
esses has already eliminated much of the un- 
certainty which has always been associated with 
them. A knowledge of all items of cost and 
the general situation respecting supply and de- 
mand must be known before intelligent plang 
can be laid for the promotion and betterment of 
any part of the business. 

Mr. Searborough’s report of the figures in the 
printed tables he submitted showed that six 
fewer members, reported this year than last, 
and this had been through a discontinuance of 
their operations. He urged that all the mem- 
bers assist the secretary in compiling these sta- 
tistics, by sending in their reports regularly as 
requested. The committee recommended, he 
said, that a form be gotten up for planing mill 
costs, carrying spaces wherein could be dis- 
played the quantity of rough lumber put 
through planing processes, the actual output in 
dressed measurement, and the wastage or over- 
run thereby shown. 

Mr. Scarborough, in connection with his sta- 
tisties report, presented the following figures 


on production, shipments and orders and on — 


average manufacturing costs: 
Figures for 1925 Reported by #4 Mills 


Production— Feet 
EE fin le ea GAR as VAR wee Mae 606,744,000 
PREM. <a bo dis ork lv wana gw Ceeie ely ean 468,019,805 

INOS ios. brass ale cree he nie wee 455,907,258 

RR errr ee ere eer 379,497,480 


Shipments were 20.2 percent in excess of orders; 
production, 23.3 percent in excess of orders, and 
production, 2.7 percent in excess of shipments. 


Average Manufacturing Cost 1925 (and Two 
Preceding Years) Not Including Stumpage 


Rough lumber— No. Mills Footage Cost 
EE 6G brs curecesrea bee 29 449,029,692 $20.78 
oo She earereeraring. 25 %76,318,699 22.70 
a eee re 22 362,110,001 21.29 

Dressed lumber— 
_ | SARA errr 29 255,861,755 24.72 
eR coe c-e atnliovecesveceio ee 25 211,601,745 27.29 
AED: ccainde enneic A 22 214,787,836 25.25 


1923, 78.6 feet; 1924, 


Inspection Department Active 


In submitting his report, R. H. Morris, chief 
inspector and southern manager of the associa- 
tion, declared that during the last fiscal year 
535 reinspections were made for members, and 
185 reinspections for non-members, 720 in all. 
These reinspections showed 14% percent below 
grade for members and 2314 percent below 
grade for non-members. In all, 259 mill in- 
spections were made. Standard nomenclature, 
that is B & better, No. 1 and No. 2 common 
ete. was applied in many instances, as con- 
tracts or orders so specified, he said and de- 
clared that the association may be compelled 
to consider in connection with its growing and 
diversified membership inclusion of the above 
mentioned nomenclature in its grading rules. 

Upon the subject of ‘‘warp’’ and/or 
‘“erook,’’ Mr. Morris said: 


Another subject it seems, must be given place 
in our grade rules—that of “warp” and/or “erook.” 
At present, without any prescribed amount of 
“warp” or “crook’’ permissible mentioned in our 
rules—and in view of the fact that the other 4s 
sociations do define the same, all those that may 
be concerned—seller, buyer, customer, contractor 
—are considering this “defect” from their indi- 
vidual viewpoint—or their ideas are based oD 
rules of associations other than ours, aad in the 
light on our past years’ experience, we recommend 
that action be taken in the matter. 

Regarding short lengths, he said: The move 
ment on foot to encourage the use of short length 
lumber is very practical and would go a long way 
toward real conservation. Some five or six years 
ago, at an annual meeting, we showed, taken from 
plans on a 36-family apartment, where North Caro- 
lina pine finish was used, that fully 20 percent 
from 2- to 4-foot lengths of the total amount of 
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trim going into the job could have been utilized. 
short lengths, as a matter of course, must be 
yndled, as is hardwood flooring, with its 12-inch 
gd up lengths. We hear nothing these days about 
the trouble of handling hardwood flooring. Why? 
pecause the trade realizes that it comes that way. 
inducements must needs be offered to get sales 
tarted and, once established, the rest should be 
asy. In view of the decline in quantity and 
quality of our timber, it seems that something 
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definite and constructive should be done without 
further delay in the matter of disposing of short 
length lumber in all grades, 

Diversity of Opinion 

He declared there is a diversity of opinion among 
those interested in the handling of North Carolina 
pine with particular reference to the retail yards, 
as to marking or branding the mill’s product. A 
brand or mark, he said, as a means of identifica- 
tion, however, should not, in our opinion, be neg- 
leted, but we think that grade marking or trade 
marking might be carried too far. - We 
think that closer codperation by all manufacturers 
of umber in the matter of grade making at point 
of manufacture and shipments would go a long 
way toward eliminating trouble, show handsome 
returns, and incidentally reduce the number of 
reinspections. 

Mr. Morris touched upon the advisability of the 
association taking on a hardwood inspector, urging 
that inasmuch as the South is now coming into 
is own as a producer of hardwoods, it is neces- 
ary and important that the association have a 
thoroughly competent hardwood inspector on its 
staff, 

Lauds Loggers’ Conference 


John M. Camp, chairman of the committee 
m logging, told of the second annual loggers’ 
conference held at Charleston, 8. C., last No- 
vember, and declared that while the length of 
the meeting was too short, the general dis- 
cissions were most interesting and profitable. 
He concluded by suggesting that the associa- 
tion have two such meetings a year—one in the 
vieinity of Norfolk and the other in the vicinity 
if Charleston. 

G. J. Cherry, chairman of the membership 
committee, reported verbally that progress had 
been made during the year in securing new 
members. Although some had been lost, there 
oe a gain, the total membership now being 

Insurance Department 


Walter Walton, manager of the insurance de- 
partment, in making a report of the activities 
of that department, gave statistics showing the 
‘tormous fire loss in all classes of business in 
the United States and Canada for the last four 
years. He stated that about $40,000,000 was 
the loss in the lumber industry—about 10 per- 
tent of the total fire loss of the country, and a 
itange feature about it was that most of the 
fies occurred in high grade mills and not in 





those of the poorer class. The reasons for fires 
in such mills were dry atmospheric conditions 
and lack of good housekeeping, both inside and 
outside of the mills. He concluded by urging 
that each and every member help one another 
in preventing this needless waste, thus aiming 
to reduce the cost of insurance. This can be 
done by intelligent codperation of the insurance 
department and by getting busy in eliminating 
carelessness and thus reducing hazards. 


Conservation and Development 


The report of the committee on conservation 
and development was made by P. R. Camp, 
chairman, who declared in the course of his 
report that the year had been ‘‘full of con- 
servation and development from whatever angle 
you might view it.’’ The law of supply and de- 
mand, he said, had not tended toward conserv- 
ing the United States forests, for the West 
Coast had so persistently flooded the East with 
its lumber that the eastern men were obliged to 
cut their best lumber and not save as they 
should. Mr. Camp told of the joint annual 





The term “conservation and 
reforestation,” conveys to too 
many of our minds only the scant 
picture of salvaged offal or of re- 
set shade trees. I protest that,’ 
in the great official and legisla- 
tive intent, it means much more. 
It means the preservation for 
ourselves and for posterity of 
the natural resources that have 
heretofore been squandered with 
reckless prodigality. It means 
the reforestation, by methods, of 
vast reaches of land that have 
lain idle through the half century 
that has elapsed since they were 
devastated of their virgin growth 
by a ruthless sawmill enemy. It 
should mean our sane and sym- 
pathetic’ consideration of this 
vital, economic question.—F. S. 
Spruill, in address before annual 
meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association. 











convention of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion and Southern Forestry Congress, held in 
January, and said that among the many topics 
discussed was that of taxes. All conceded, he 
said, that before extensive reforestation pro- 
grams could be profitably engaged in, taxes 
would have to be materially reduced. The ideal 
tax is the severance tax, but to most legisla- 
tures this is not acceptable, as the revenue 
therefrom is to come too far in the future. In 
concluding, he spoke particularly of the secur- 
ing of Shenandoah Park as one of the most im- 
portant questions now before the people of the 
Southeast. ‘‘The benefits to be derived from 
the conversion of this wonderful mountain 
region can not be overrated,’’ he said, ‘‘ espe- 
cially when you take into consideration the near- 
ness of this region to the center of population 
of the United States.’ 


Calls Attention to New Rate Book 


W. J. Strobel, traffic manager of the associa- 
tion, in his annual report reviewed the work 
that had been done in connection with rate mat- 
ters during the last year and called attention 
to the new rate book issued by his office. This 
is a very good reference book and those not hav- 
ing a copy can secure it from the association 
at a nominal cost. This is money well spent. 





nt Plans for Promotion and Betterment of Business 


All of the above reports were received and 
referred to a committee to study with a view 
to acting on any recommendations made in the 
reports. 

President Davies then introduced to the meet- 
ing E. A. Sherman, associate forester, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who spoke 
on ‘‘ Practical Forestry and Fire Prevention.’’ 
This talk was very interesting and much en- 
joyed. 

Forestry Committee 


In reporting for the forestry committee, 
F. W. Cox, chairman, said that the committee 
had attended a number of different forestry 
meetings during the year and was convinced 
that the amount of thought being given the 
subject would result in great good. He de- 
clared that all agreed that it is necessary from 
now on to grow a considerable portion of the 
timber to supply the mills if they expect to 
continue to operate. Two questions outstand- 
ing, with reference to the growing of trees, are 
those of taxes and fires, but it is gratifying 
to note that more thought is being given these 
subjects, and it is hoped that these ‘‘ problems 
will be worked out to the advantage of the 
communities which we serve and to ourselves.’’ 

Edward Rogers, chairman of the Virginia 
legislative committee, told of the introduction 
of several unfavorable amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation act of that State, which, 
through the activities of the Virginia Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the North Carolina Pine 
Association, were defeated. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Adjournment was taken for lunch and at 
2 o’clock the meeting was called to order by 
Vice president J. Ross McNeal, of Norfolk. 

Attention was called to the fact that the 
first association was known as the Carolina Pine 
Lumber Association, which was organized 
March 1, 1888. The following were among the 
organizers of this and succeeding organizations 
and those living were specially honored by the 
association in addition to being made honorary 
life members: E. B. Freeman, W. P. Jack- 
son, 8. Q. Collins, Frank Hitch, George W. 
Jones, W. A. Wimsatt, W. L. Parsley, F. E. 
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Waters, George W. Truitt, Nathan O’Berry, 
G. J. Cherry, A. B. Cramer and W. M. Whaley. 

Reports were next heard from members from 
various sections covered by the association as 
to conditions in their sections and a general 
discussion followed. 


Report of General Counsel 
F. S. Spruill, general counsel of the associa- 
tion, in making his report, declared that ‘‘the 
life and usefulness of any association are de- 
noted by its activities,’? and in that respect 
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the North Carolina Pine Association had at- 
tained its present position through its unswerv- 
ing purpose to maintain four cardinal princi- 
ples; for example: Honesty with itself, frank- 
ness with the Government, diligence in service 
to its members, and fidelity in its dealings with 
the public. He spoke of his own work, saying 
that there had ‘‘come to this tribunal several 
controversies of most complicated character. 
The committee has even been called upon to 
arbitrate differences and controversies between 
non-members of the association,’’ which are still 
pending. 

Mr. Spruill then spoke of the work of the 
legal department in contributing to the repeal 
of the Federal capital stock tax. He concluded 
by calling attention to the gravity and im- 
portance of the conservation movement, which 
the Federal Government has inaugurated. 

Harry B. Clark, manager, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Inter-insurance Exchange, was 
introduced to the meeting and informed the 
members as to the work done and being done 
by his Exchange. 

The next speaker introduced was Wilson 
Compton, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who informed the 
members as to the proposed advertising and 
trade extension work that the National associa- 
tion intended doing. He also gave an inter- 
esting review of lumber and other business 
conditions. 

The resolutions committee then reported, sub- 
mitting resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted, expressing regret and esteem for three 
members who have died recently; namely: 
Horace B. Phillips, James L. Camp, and Wil- 
liam I. Reed. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee placed in nomina- 
tion for president G. J. Cherry, president, North 
State Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. C., and Mr. 
Cherry was unanimously elected. In accept- 
ing the office, Mr. Cherry thanked the 
members very much for the honor conferred 
on him and asked for their hearty codperation 
in making the association a success during the 
coming year. 

The following vice-presidents and directors 
were then selected and elected: 

Vice president—A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va. 

Vice president—P. R. Camp, Wallace, N. C. 

Vice president—C. F. Anderson, Marion, S. C. 

Vice president—W. W. Hicks, Eufaula, Ala. 
yn counsel—F., S. Spruill, Rocky Mount, 


el manager—W. J. Strobel, Washington, 
4 namemanes manager—Walter Walton, Norfolk, 
‘a. 


Secretary-treasurer—John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va. 
Assistant secretary—W. R. Lowe, Norfolk, Va. 
Southern manager—R. H. Morris, Macon, Ga. 
Directors: Virginia—A. R. Turnbull, vice presi- 
dent, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; W. S. 
Riddick, Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va.; 
W. J. Jones, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; 
J. Ross McNeal, Argent Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. ; 
P. D. Dix, Surry Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
M. A. Humphreys, Jackson Bros. Co., Salisbury, 
Md.; T. J. Wright jr., Richmond Cedar Works, 
Norfolk, Va.; J. L. Camp jr., Camp Manufac- 


turing Co., Franklin, Va.; G. W. Truitt, Dill- 
Cramer-Truitt Corporation, Suffolk, Va.; A. B. 
Cramer, Dill-Cramer-Truitt Corporation, Suffolk, 


Va.; Edward Rogers, Surry Lumber Co., Dendron, 
Va. North Carolina—P. RK. Camp, vice president, 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Wallace, N. C.; Thomas 
O’Berry, Wilmington, N. C.; T. J. Nixon, Major & 
Loomis Co., Hertford, N. C.: J. W. Foreman, Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N is 
M. G. Brown, M. G. Brown & Co., Edenton, N. C.; 
R. A. Parsley, Hilton Lumber Co., Wilmington, 
N. C.; J. M. Aberly, Pine Lumber Co., New Bern, 
N. C.; E. L. Finkenstaedt, Waccamaw Lumber Co., 
Bolton, N. C.: F. - Cox, Eureka Lumber Co., 
Washington, N. C.; R. G. Turnbull, Rowland Lum- 
ber Co., New Bern, N. C.; W. N. Jackson, Jackson 
Bros. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. South Carolina— 
C. F. Anderson, vice president, Anderson Lumber 
Corporation, Marion, 8S. C.; W. J. Hines, Hines 
Lumber Co., Meriwether, S. C.; C. C. 
C. C. Osborne Lumber Co., Parksville, 8S. C.; John 
M. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., St. Stephens, 
8. C.; F. P. Prettyman, J. F. Prettyman & Sons, 
Summerville, S. C.; W. B. McNeal, Argent Lumber 
Co., Hardeeville, S. C.; F. E. Dudley, Dudley Lum- 
ber Co., Lodge, S. C.; P. V. Scarpa, Whitaker- 
Jackson Lumber Co., Charleston, se. GS. 
Davies, A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, 
8S. C.; H. W. Phillips, Argent Lumber Co., Hardee- 
ville, S. C.; Hughes Mayo, North State Lumber 
Co., Charleston, S. C. Georgia and Alabama— 
W. W. Hicks, vice president, Hicks Lumber Co., 
Eufaula, Ala.; C. M. Young, C. M. Young Lumber 


Co., Union Springs, Ala.; H. Dixon Smith, Dog- 
gett Lumber Co., Cottonton, Ala.; A. B. Carroll, 
Jobns-Carroll Lumber Co., Hurtsboro, Ala.; A. W. 
Daughtry, Daughtry-Calton Lumber Co., Allentown, 


Ga.; W. H. Church, Church Lumber Co., Dennis, 
Ga.; J. R. Moore, Moore Lumber Co., Kathleen, 
Ga.; I. H. Fetty, Savannah River Lumber Co., 


Savannah, Ga.; D. G. Bland, Alexander & Bland, 
Lumpkin, Ga.; J. A. Cook, J. A. Cook Lumber Co., 
Opelika, Ala.; J. Meade Tolleson, Big Indian Lum- 
ber Co., Avon Park, Fla. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held at 7 o’clock 
in the evening. The tables were decorated with 
pine boughs and cones and the occasion was 
made more pleasant by the presence of many 
ladies. While the banquet was being served, 
the members were entertained with music and 
joined in singing old melodies. At the close 
of the banquet, R. L. Woodward, of Suffolk, 
on behalf of the members presented to retiring 
President F. G. Davies a beautiful wrist watch 
as a token of their affection and esteem. Judge 
F. S. Spruill acted as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet and introduced Charles Milton Newcomb, 
who spoke on the ‘‘ Psychology of Laughter.’’ 
The other speaker, Dr. John Wesley Hill, was 
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unable to be present so the tables were soon 
cleared away and the members and guests, their 
wives and sweethearts, tripped the light fantas- 
tic until the small hours of the morning. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS 











Advertising Expert Club Speaker 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—A. J. Izzard, 
president and general manager of the Izzard 
Co., was guest of honor and principal speaker at 
Thursday ’s luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo club. He 
observed that business in general was character- 
ized by high production and super-competition, 
and that the lumber industry had already en- 
tered a new era in which changes in selling 
conditions had been recognized. Mr. Izzard, as 
an advertising expert, laid down the principle 
that there must be education of the peonle as 
a background for busircss. The speaker was 
introduced by A. J. Wartes, of the Excel Shin- 
gle Co. 

Among the guests at the luncheon was T. W. 
Tebb, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, 
who was introduced by L. R. Fifer, Vicegerent 
Snark, as ‘‘the King of Short Lengths’’—in 
view of the fact that the Pacific Lumber Agency 
has been successfully operating a cut-up plant 
at Sumner, Wash. Mr. Tebb made an appro- 
priate response. 

Hugh Brady, of the entertainment commit- 
tee, stated that plans were being laid for the 
1926 outdoor gathering of Seattle lumbermen, 
to be held in July; and it was felt that with 
the backing of the Hoo-Hoo club the affair 
ought to be the largest and most successful ever 
held. 

Fred Campbell, of the fraternal committee, 


—.. 


reported that Fred Ranning, son of J. F. Ran. 
ning, of the Ranning Lumber Co., had gone 
through the crisis of a dangerous illness, and 
apparently was on the way to recovery. 

Roy A. Dailey, vice president, occupying the 
chair, announced that a special program would 
be rendered during American Forest Week. 

At the suggestion of Harry Carney, of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co., Dan V. O’Brien, of the 
Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., was requested to 
appear as soloist at the next meeting of the 
club. Mr. O’Brien is a lyric tenor, and one of 
the stars on the Civic Grand Opera Co., an or. 
ganization of the leading vocalists of Washing. 
ton. 


Quartet Entertains Hoo-Hoo 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 23.—Twin City 
Hoo-Hoo and their ladies on Thursday had as 
their guests the Cecilian quartet, an organiza- 
tion which has been heard with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. The program was ar- 
ranged through Martin L. Jordan, of the Twin 
City Hoo-Hoo Club, with the assistance of the 
Civic Music League. More than 180 members 
and guests were present at the Radisson Hotel 
where the program took place. 


Four Kittens Initiated 

WarrEN, ARK., March 22.—The Warren Hoo- 
Hoo Club held a banquet here Friday evening 
in the Legion Hut, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a concatenation, wherein four kittens 
were enlightened on the mysteries and _privi- 
leges of Hoo-Hoo. The ceremony was in charge 
of Vicegerent Snark William A. Foote, of War- 
ren. Rufe J. Williams, of Little Rock, State 
Counselor, was a guest and assisted. 


Portland Hoo-Hoo Club Elects 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 20.—The Portland 
Hoo-Hoo Club at its luncheon meeting last 
Thursday, elected the following officers for the 
year: President, H. L. Potter; vice presidents, 
Graham A. Griswold, Fred W. Roblin, and Wil- 
liam Anderson; secretary, W. B. Mack; diree- 
tors, F. C. Knapp, H. J. Anderson, George B. 
McLeod, Wilson Clark, Herbert Templeton, 
Mark D. Campbell, J. R. Hubbard, C. C. Crow, 
and David Davis. ate 

Returns From Southern Concats 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 23.—Henry R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, has re- 
turned to headquarters after a visit to Florida. 
Mr. Isherwood attended a concatenation in 
Jacksonville on March 13, when 21 candidates 
were initiated in the first ceremonies held there 
by the order in a number of years. Mr. Isher- 
wood also was a guest at a concatenation 1D 
Miami, the following evening, when 21 candi- 
dates were enrolled. At Macon, Ga., he was a 
guest March 20 at a concatenation where nine 
candidates were initiated. 

Urges Support of Forest Week 

St. Louis, Mo., March 23.—The observance 
of American Forest Week, April 18 to 24, offers 
the lumber industry a splendid occasion for 4 
forestry demonstration to counteract an unjust 
impression by the public toward tlie industry, 
according to Henry R. Isherwood, seeretary- 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo. In a staten ent issued 
today, Mr. Isherwood said that the general 
impression is that the lumbermen have plum 
dered the forests of this country aid now is the 
time for them to correct this wrong impression 
by taking the leadership in the forestry move 
ment before outside interests do ‘so. ‘s 

‘*No other organization in the industry, 
said Mr. Isherwood, ‘‘is equipped to conduct its 
forestry activities on the large scale possible 
through Hoo-Hoo. With more than 250 oflicers 
in every district of the United States and 
Canada, and fifty-one Hoo-Hoo clubs, the order 
is ideally fitted for extensive, effective work. 
Lumbermen of all branches should give thei 
full support to the forestry endeavors of the 
order, which are always in the interests of the 
public and the industry. Credit for the success 
of Hoo-Hoo goes to the industry—not only 
to the order. Recognition received by Hoo-Hoo 
is recognition for the industry.’’ 
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Southeast Missouri Retailers Discuss Direct Selling 
and Commissions, Credits and Collections 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 22.—‘‘ Direct 
Selling,’’ the merchandising of products from 
the manufacturers or wholesalers direct to con- 
sumers, was under discussion most of the time 
during the convention of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Idan-Ha Hotel, this city, March 17 and 18. [A 
telegraphic report of the first day’s session ap- 
peared on page 61 of the March 20 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.| The dis- 
cussion was started by President Charles E. 
Kiefner, who, in his annual address, called di- 
rect sellers, ‘‘ wolves retail lumbermen have to 
fear,’’ as told in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
last week; was continued by other speakers, and 
ended with the adoption of resolutions criticis- 
ing the practice. 

The resolutions, as adopted unanimously by 
the association, follow: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association 
that the Portland cement companies should mar- 
ket their products through the retail dealer, with 


the exception of cement sold direct to the State 
highway commission and railroad companies. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this association 
that the manufacturers of all building materials 
should market their products through the dealer 
or direct to the consumer, choosing one or the 
other methods, and not try to market their prod- 
uct by both methods. 

In all the discussion on ‘‘ Direct Selling,’’ it 
was agreed that virtually all of the complaints 
are against the manufacturers or wholesalers 
of cement and building materials other than 
lumber, and that there was very little com- 
plaint to be made against the manufacturers or 
wholesalers of lumber, who recognize the posi- 
tion of the dealers. 

Dealers who follow the easy way of accept- 
ing commissions from manufacturers for sales 
made direct in their territory were censured as 
strongly as the manufacturers or wholesalers 
who offer such commissions, in talks made by 
those on the program as well as in the open- 
forum discussion that formed one of the most 
interesting and helpful features of the conven- 
tion. 

Officers Elected 


Charles E. Kiefner, of Perryville, was re- 
elected president for the eighth time. W. G. 
Netherly, of the East Arkansas Lumber Co., 
Hayti, Mo., was elected secretary, in place of 
W. C. Henry, of Poplar Bluff, who was unable 
to serve another term, but the other officers 
and directors were reélected as follows: 

Vice president—W. B. Massey, Miners’ Lumber 
Co., Flat River. 


Treasurer—O. T. Pfefferkorn, 
Co., Chaffee. 

Directors—Felix Petrican, Ste. Genevieve Lum- 
ber & Realty Co., Ste. Genevieve; L. T. Metz, L. T. 
Metz Lumber Co., Poplar Bluff; F. M. Robinson, 
E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., St. Louis; C. A. Him: 
melberger, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Cape Girardeau; Leon Herrick, S. W. Crawford 
Lumber Co., Crystal City. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


‘Billy’? Sunday, noted evangelist, who is 
holding a five-weeks’ revival meeting in Cape 
Girardeau in a tabernacle built of lumber at a 
cost of $5,000, opened the second day’s session 
with an invocation, followed by a short talk. 
Homer Rodeheaver, song leader for the Sunday 
Sires sang several songs and made an ad- 
ress, 

_The first address at Thursday morning’s ses- 
slon was by L. P. Biggs, secretary Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers, Little Rock, 
Ark., who took up the discussion of direct sell- 
Ing. He said that for the most part building 
— come from the mills through the re- 

er, 

, Mr. Biggs said that he had no quarrel with this 
wolf,” referring to Mr. Kiefner’s characterization 
of the previous day, that sells from the mill to the 
consumer, he has a legitimate proposition to offer. 
That man is practicing no deceit; his business is 
just as legitimate as yours,” said Mr. Biggs. “If 
a Teady-cut houses or mail order folks sell houses 
Itect, you can only consider them as one of your 


Chaffee Lumber 





many competitors. You can not complain if they 
sell a house in your town. Their business is just 
as legitimate as yours. 

“The man I have in mind is the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing that comes to you and says I am repre- 
senting a manufacturer or wholesaler that sells 
only to the retailer. He holds out to you that he 
is your friend, that his business is built up on 
your friendship. He is not interested in any one 
else. And then he turns right around, and inter- 
feres with your trade.” 

The speaker said that wholesalers and manu- 
facturers had called on him to explain their posi- 
tion, but he always had maintained that if they 
are going to be in the wholesale business their 
business is with the retailer. The moment the 
wholesaler has anything to do with the retailer’s 
customer, he is getting into the retail business. 

Mr. Biggs said that the problem of direct sell- 
ing was being solved in Arkansas through a series 
of group meetings. There are six groups, repre- 
senting probably 70 percent of the yards in the 
State, which meet once a month. 

The question of commissions had been settled in 
Arkansas through an agreement not to accept 
them, and dealers were returning all such com- 
mission checks. Under this plan the representa- 
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tives of the wholesalers call on the dealer’s trade, 
make the sale, and then allow the dealer a com- 
mission of 5 or 10 percent. * 

Mr. Biggs said that the retail lumber dealers 
should dominate the building material business in 
a town, and that the local lumbermen should so 
conduct themselves as to be able to dominate it. 
The retailer’s policy should be so outlined that no 
jobber or manufacturer will come to him with any 
questionable proposition. 

L. T. Metz, of Poplar Bluff, said that a con- 
cern that once had been in the lumber business 
there, but is now a contractor, has been able to 
obtain material direct by using its old letter- 
heads. He urged that wholesalers be more 
careful. 

Urges Adoption of Golden Rule 


James Byrd, of Charleston, a veteran dealer, 
said that he had made some money out of the 
lumber business, but not by cutting prices. ‘‘I 
want a profit on everything I sell,’’ he said. 
Mr. Byrd declared that the retail lumbermen 
should clean their own houses first before de- 
nouncing the wholesaler. He urged the adop- 
tion of the Golden Rule policy among retailers. 
He said that the trouble among retailers was 
that they were after volume. ‘‘I would rather 
sell $10,000 and make $1,000 than sell $50,000 
and make only $1,000,’’ he said. 

Fred M. Robinson, president E. C. Robinson 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, said that the retailers 
should not. hesitate to let the manufacturer 
know when he does something distasteful to the 
retailer. 

Robert Ladd, of Dexter, told of some troubles 
he had encountered in direct selling by a roofing 


manufacturer. Others who took part in the 
discussion were J. L. Leslie, of Cape Girardeau; 
Osear Fuller, of Portageville; E. D. Ferguson, 
of Blytheville, Ark., and William Keys, of 
Cape Girardeau. 

Secretary Henry suggested that the associa- 
tion hold group meetings at frequent periods, 
as was done in Arkansas, in addition to the 
annual meeting, and the officers were instructed 
to make such arrangements. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The first speaker at the afternoon session 
was M. B. McLeod, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Lumber & Supply Co., Warren, Ark., 
who discussed ‘‘Credit and Collections Meth- 
ods.’? He said that the time for ‘‘hit-or- 
miss’’ methods in the retail lumber business 
was over and that it was necessary to have 
a well defined plan of credits and collections. 

The lumberman who is operating on a “hit-or- 
miss” plan in his credits and collections is com- 
mitting business suicide, said Mr. McLeod. He 
said that managers of retail lumber yards carry 
the highest rate of liability insurance because of 
the careless way in which the business is con- 
ducted. 

Webster defines credit as a “mercantile reputa- 
tion entitling one to be sold on terms,” the speaker 
said. If a man has no reputation he is not en- 
titled to credit. There are three classes of peo- 
ple who apply for credit in our yards: 

1. Citizens who have net worth and who are 
financially responsible for anything they may care 
to buy. , 

2. People who are good moral risks, who will 
pay unless some misfortune overtakes them. 


3. The class known as “dead beats,” who have 
no intention of paying. 

Mr. McLeod said that if there was no other way 
to get information concerning applicants for credit, 
they should be asked. Honest people are only too 
glad to codperate with you, while those who refuse 
are not good risks. The speaker pointed out that 
it was important to have definite terms, and to see 
that they are lived up to. 

Yard managers for their company were in- 
structed to make out bills promptly on the first of 
the month and to make collections themselves. If 
there is no payment when due, the customer must 
accept the statement as correct and if possible pay 
something on account. By calling on the debtors, 
the yard manager gets acquainted with the trade. 

W. G. Joyce, of East St. Louis, field secre- 
tary of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, brought the greetings of the 
dealers of that State. Mr. Joyce said that the 
dealers have no bone of contention with the 
mail-order and ready-cut houses, for if the 
dealer will take the trouble to get the catalogs 
sent out by these people he can supply the 
same material and if he can get the same price 
he will be making money. 

We are prone to criticise the manufacturer for 
direct selling, but the dealer is subject to criti- 
cism as well, said Mr. Joyce. He cited the differ- 
ential of 10 cents a barrel on cement, which dealers 
were trying to increase to 20 cents, although some 
dealers were selling cement to contractors at dif- 
ferentials of 1, 2 and 3 cents. Direct selling only 
amounted to about 5 percent of the business. It 
is the 95 percent that we should be interested in. 
If we could sell 95 percent of the business we 
chose to sell at a profit we would not be raising 
the dickens about the 5 percent. Hauling from 
one town to another was one of the abuses Mr. 
Joyce listed. Dealers should merchandise their 
product and do creative salesmanship to succeed. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the 
speakers and expressing sympathy on the 
death of E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis; C. W. 
Henderson, of Jackson, and J. E. Tiller, of 
Bloomfield, during the year. 

More than two hundred attended the annual 
banquet Thursday evening in the ball room of 
the Idan-Ha Hotel. President Kiefner pre- 
sided, and after invocation by Rev. J. Pendle- 
ton Scruggs, there were addresses by James 
A. Finch, of New Madrid, and Douglas Mal- 
loch, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN poet. 

The convention will meet again in Cape 
Girardeau next year. 
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Confer on Northern Hemlock Grade Marking 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 22.—Some of the 
more important problems that have arisen in 
connection with the grade marking of northern 
hemlock were thoroughly ironed out at a con- 
ference of retailers and manufacturers held at 
the Pfister Hotel here, last Friday. Called pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted by the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association at its annual 
meeting last month, the conference resulted in 
a better understanding of the purposes and ef- 
fects of grade marking and paved the way for 
a fair and impartial trial of the plan in Wis- 
consin. 

Hawley W. Wilbur, of West Allis, president 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, who was elected permanent chairman of 
the session, called on the retailers to express 
their views on grade marking and state any 
difficulties encountered in marketing the 
branded lumber. The ensuing talks revealed 
that the retailers were almost unanimously in 
favor of grade marking. 

They expressed themselves as being con- 
vinced that it was a forward step for the lum- 
ber industry and was here to stay. Dealers 
doing business in the larger cities said that it 
was absolutely necessary in their,field to elimi- 
nate unfair competition and some stated that 
if the Hemlock association did not continue 
with its plans they would be forced, out of self 
protection, to adopt a branding system of their 
own. 

The objection commonly voiced by the deal- 
ers was that they were not getting commercially 
dry lumber. Shipments of green lumber al- 
most invariably degraded if kept in stock until 
dry and, if grade marked, the dealer was forced 
to take a loss on his stock. It was pointed out 
by some of the dealers, however, that this situa- 
tion prevailed before grade marking was 
adopted and that it did not necessarily invali- 
date the principle of stamping the grade on 
the lumber. This charge was listened to atten- 
tively by the manufacturers who later assured 
the retailers that they would do their best to 
supply lumber that was commercially dry. 


Lack of Uniformity in Inspection 

Another problem presented by the dealers was 
that there was a lack of uniformity in inspec- 
tion. They said that shipments of identically 
marked stock from different mills varied in a 
marked degree in some instances, and that it 
was impossible to deliver portions from each 
shipment on the job. The manufacturers ad- 
mitted that this might be the case, but pointed 
out that they were revamping their hemlock 
grading rules and that when these were put 
into effect the dividing line between grades 
would be adhered to more rigorously and that 
this difficulty would then be eliminated. l- 
though a retailer, Mr. Wilbur suggested that 
his colleagues remember that lack of uniformity 
in grades might be due to the character of 
timber in which the mill was operating at that 
time and they would have to bear with the man- 
ufacturer in some instances. He thought, how- 
ever, that the manufacturers should instruct 
their inspectors to be more careful in their 
grading. 

Several dealers said that they had been get- 
ting better lumber since the grade-marking 
plan was put into effect and they had no objec- 
tion to offer unless it related to the greenness 
of a few shipments. To remove this difficulty, 
Mr. Wilbur suggested that in ordering every 
dealer should specify plainly on his order that 
the lumber was to be dry, and if then it did not 
comply with this specification it could be re- 
jected or an equitable adjustment obtained with 
the manufacturer. 

The dealers thought that the manufacturers 
should take some steps to educate the archi- 
tect, contractor and general public on the 
matter of grades. Architects’ specifications 
are often loosely drawn and the dealer stands 
in a fair way to lose the confidence of his cus- 
tomers, even though he delivers the material 
best suited for the purpose to the coristruction 
job. The public knows little about the inter- 
changeability of grades and thinks that it is 


being ‘‘gypped’’ when grade-marked hemlock 
is substituted in a job, although it may be ex- 
actly the same quality of lumber as specified. 


Coéperation on Grading Rules and Publicity 


As a remedy for this evil it was suggested 
that the manufacturers might do something 
through their advertising to acquaint the public 
with the significance of grades and their lack 
of parallelism. Some dealers thought the con- 
tractor was the man who should be reached to 
secure results. The suggestion was also made 
that the advertising of the association might 
have more effect if linked up with the dealer’s 
name. Mr. Wilbur and D. 8S. Montgomery, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, expressed their willingness to co- 
operate with the manufacturers in this problem 
by appointing two of their number to confer 
with the manufacturers’ advertising and grad- 
ing rules committee regarding the most effec- 
tive copy and beneficial changes in the grades. 

The opinion was also voiced that it would 
be well to grade mark ceiling and a few other 
items on the back or end so that it would not 
interfere with the use of the wood. The manu- 
facturers indicated they were in accord with 
the idea. 

Representatives of the manufacturers were 
given an opportunity to state their reaction to 
the criticisms made by the retailers. Without 
exception they stated that they were glad to 
receive all the constructive suggestions that had 
been made during the conference and would be 
willing to codperate with the retailers in every 
way possible to put the grade-marking plan 
on a mutually satisfactory basis. C. C. Collins 
urged the dealers to codperate with the manu- 
facturers in advocating the use of wood. The 
lumber industry of the North, he said, employs 
a large number of men and contributes to the 
prosperity of the State. It was, therefore, to 
the retailers’ own interest to lend support to the 
industry wherever possible. 

O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
explained that his association was about to em- 
ploy a field representative to work among the 


Montreal Wholesalers 


MONTREAL, CAN., March 20.—At a meeting of 
the Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation held here March 17, that organization 
adopted grading rules covering rough spruce, 
balsam, jack pine and red pine. These rules 
were originally compiled in 1923. They were 
revised in the early months of the present year 
and were adopted March 17. 


W. H. Cote, of the W. H. Cote Lumber Co., 
Montreal, a director of the wholesalers’ as- 
sociation, states that the association wishes to 
have these new rules brought into practice at 
the earliest possible date. It is hoped that they 
will be used hereafter in all purchases and 
sales and fully recognized in all’ transaction 
respecting the woods mentioned: 


Rough Spruce, Balsam, Jack Pine and Red Pine 


First Quality—To be sound, good grained and 
of a good appearance. <A few solid knots on one 
edge, 14-inch to %-inch diameter, one to three in 
number, allowed. Four to six solid knots of the 
same size could be allowed on one face provided 
these knots are so situated that they will appear 
only one side of a piece. Moderate wane shall not 
prevent a piece from being classified as First 
Quality, say 20 percent the thickness of the piece, 
and not exceeding %-inch on the face. 

Second Quality—To be sound and of a good 
appearance. A few solid knots %4-inch to %-inch, 
two to four, can be allowed on both edges, also four 
to six solid knots, 5-inch to 1-inch, can be al- 
lowed on both faces, depending on the size of the 
piece. Wane to the same extent as First Quality 
is allowed. 

Third Quality—To be sound, several good knots, 
varying in number and size allowed (no branch 
knots permitted). Slight heart shakes on one face 
of a piece allowed, both ends to be free from splits 
and shakes. Moderate wane according to size of 
piece and quality allowed. 

Fourth Quality—To be sound. Numerous large 
and solid knots on both faces and edges allowed. 
Slight gum seams and moderate heart shakes on 
both faces of a piece allowed, but both ends of 


retailers and that this man would be ready to 
confer with the retailer on any of his problems, 

In summarizing the accomplishments of the 
conference, Mr. Wilbur said he thought the use 
of hemlock could be promoted if the manufac. 
turers held regular meetings with the contrac. 
tors and with the use of samples show them the 
quality of hemlock grades and their suitability 
for different construction purposes. 

The closing ceremonies of the conference 
were a rising vote of thanks to the manufac. 
turers for the noon luncheon at which they were 
hosts, and a similar tribute from the manufac- 
turers to the retailers for their helpful sugges- 
tions. Friendliness pervaded all deliberations 
of the conference, and both manufacturers and 
retailers left with the feeling that a great stride 
had been made toward the successful introduc- 
tion of grade-marked hemlock. 


Delegates to the Conference 


The manufacturers’ delegation to the con- 
ference was headed by F. K. Bissell, president 
of the association, and included: 


oO. T. Swan; O. W. Steffick, of the Rib Lake 
Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis.; George N. Harder, 
of I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich.; M. J. Fox, of 
Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich.; W. H. 
Bennet, of the Edward Hines Hardwood & Hemlock 
Co.; C. G. Wadsford, of Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis.; W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lum. 
ber Co., Oconto, Wis.; Pierson Kneeland, of the 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis. ; E. A. 
Hamar, of the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., Chas- 
sell, Mich.: John M. Bush, of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich.; C. C. Collins and Harold 
Collins, of the C. C. Collins Lumber Co., Madison, 
Wis.; L. H. Schoenhofen, of the Bissell Lumber 
Co., Tripoli, Wis.; H. V. Newell, of the Sawyer 
Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis. ; Frank Han- 
deyside, of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, 

s.; J. R. Reiser, Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin 
representative for the Wausau Lumber Co. and the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. 


The representatives of the retailers, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Wilbur and Mr. Montgomery, were: 


J. H. Brannum, Racine, Brannum Lumber Co.; 
O. E. Lay, of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co., Kewas- 
kum; C. K. Arp, Pantzer Lumber Co., Sheboygan; 
F. A. Fuller, Fuller-Goodman Co., Oshkosh; F. D. 
Abell, Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co., Waukesha ; 
J. J. Jansen, Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Kaukauna; F. M. Crowley, Crowley Lumber 
Co., Madison; Ben Springer, John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co., Milwaukee ; George Orth, Tibbits, Cameron 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee; Roy Richards, Britting- 
ham-Hixon Lumber Co., Janesville; F. S. Durham, 
Durham Lumber Co., Neenah; N. J. Braun, N. J. 
Braun Lumber Co., Jefferson. 


Adopt Grading Rules 


the piece must be solid. Red discoloration, if 
sound, is no defect and is permitted. A few worm 
holes could be allowed on one face of a_ piece, 
provided the remainder of said piece would classify 
as a Third Quality or better, but no serious com- 
bination of the above defects is admissible in any 
one piece. 

Fifth Quality—Shall permit any amount of 
solid and sound knots of all sizes, provided they 
do not seriously impair the strength of the piece. 
Moderate gum seams from one end to the other 
and heart shakes allowed. Several worm holes 
can be allowed. Red or stain, if solid, can be 
allowed on both faces and full length. Wane to 
be allowed in proportion to size of piece having 
consideration for other defects, but said wane must 
not prevent the piece from matching square edges 
on one face. No serious combination of the above 
defects is admissible in any one piece. 

Sixth Quality—Permits soft red rot, gum seams, 
and heart shakes, from one end to the other, rotten 
knots of all kinds and unlimited in number, nu- 
merous worm holes. Defects of all kinds such as 
soft red, gum seams, wind shakes, worm holes, 
wane and bark etc., can be allowed to a certalD 
extent, none of these defects, in the opinion and 
judgment of the grader, to be so detrimental as 
to render the piece useless. 


Hemlock 

Merchantable Hemlock—To be sound, numer- 
ous large and solid knots on both sides and edges 
and slight gum seams and moderate heart shakes 
on one face of the piece allowed on 7-inch and up. 
Wane 25 percent of the thickness, not over 14-inch 
wide, one-third of the length on two edges; oF 
the full length of the piece, if only on one edge, 
oa: whereas, 6-inch and under to be square 
edges. 

No. 1 Cull Hemlock—Shall permit of red rot, 
gum seams and heart shakes from one end to the 
other; knots of all kinds and unlimited in number 
allowed; wane one-sixth the width of the _ piece, 
one-fourth of thickness, and one-half the length 
on one face allowed. No serious combination of 
these defects allowed in any one piece. 

No. 2 Cull Hemlock—Soft red rot and wane, 
gum seams and heart shakes, one end to the other, 
rotten knots of all kinds and unlimited in number, 
allowed. None of these defects, however, to Dé 
so detrimental as to render the piece useless. 
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March 27-April 3—Own Your Home Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago. Annual. 


March 30—Roofer Manufacturers’ Olub, Dempsey Hotel, 
Macon, Ga. 


April 7-98—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 10-17—Heme Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Exposition Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, St. An- 
thony Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 


April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
— Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 


April 15-16—Millwork Cost Bureau, 
Chicago. Annual. 


April 22-28—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 27—Lumber Standardization Oonference, 
ington, D. O. 


April 27-28—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 28—National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Washington, D. OC. 


May 3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, Port- 
land Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual. 


fept. 23-24—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Congress Hotel, 


Wash- 


Wholesalers’ Program Completed 


New York, March 22.—According to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary W. W. Schupner, the 
program for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association 
to be held at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 15 and 16, is nearly completed 
and presents a number of competent speakers 
who will discuss problems vital to the whole- 
salers. In this announcement Secretary Schup- 
ner said: 

Little time will be used at each meeting for pre- 
senting formal committee reports. ‘They will be 
printed in full in advance and available for read- 
ing by the members at their leisure. 

President Dwight Hinckley will have something 
to say to the meeting on ‘Lumber Merchandising,” 
and will cover the year’s activities and forecast 
some probable future programs. J. B. Montgomery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the arbitration com- 
mittee, will make some recommendations for the 
further development of the arbitration procedure in 
which the association is such a strong factor. 

Franklin D. Jones, of Davies & Jones, Washing- 
ton, D. C., national counsel, will talk on the subject 
“What does the wholesaler mean when he speaks 
of Efficient Distribution.’’ Mr. Jones is an expert 
in trade association activities and his views will 
have more than ordinary interest. G. M. Stevens, 
chairman of the committee on the cost of conduct- 
ing a wholesale lumber business, will cover the 
progress made on that subject since last year. 
Wholesalers recognize that more and more they 
must make some other profit out of reduced costs, 
and the discussion will be interesting. 


To Exchange Views on Codperation 


A feature of the convention will be the exchange 
of views on coéperation of wholesalers with manu- 
facturers and retailers, and E. A. Petersen, of the 
Passaic-Bergen Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J., will 
cover the subject from the standpoint of a retailer 
and some outstanding manufacturers will partici- 
oo including the president of the Georgia Roofer 

ub, 


Nearly one entire session will be devoted to ex- 
changing ideas among the members on subjects of 
everyday interest, such as whether too much vol- 
ume is profitable; competition in credits; handling 
special sizes and special orders; strengthening the 
line from mill to customer; adhering to terms of 
sale etc. There are many matters to come under 
each heading and plenty of time will be had for 
free discussion. The legislation committee, H. W. 
McDonough, of Boston, Mass., chairman, will make 
Some recommendations for an amendment to the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Wilsen Compton, secretary, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will present the sub- 
ject of trade extension and several members will 
lead in a discussion which will probably mean the 
beginning of a new activity on the part of the 
lumber wholesalers. The many other matters to 
be considered mean a busy two days’ program. 

The social arrangements will provide ample di- 


version. The banquet will be held on April 16, 
with a dinner-dance on Thursday. The renowned 
Ambassador Hotel girls’ swimming team will per- 
form on Thursday afternoon. A golf tournament 
will be held on Saturday, April 17. The Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
provide an attractive feature throughout the con- 
vention by bringing Miss Vera Kaighn, celebrated 
Pittsburgh soloist. The business sessions will be 
opened by several renditions by Miss Kaighn, who 
will also sing at the banquet. The banquet 
speeches Friday evening will be broadcast through 
WPG, 


Young Officials Get Busy . 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 22.—The Forest 
Products Association of Maryland (Inc.),. re- 
cently appointed Keith E. Powlison as execu- 
tive secretary and Ross Hulslander assistant 
secretary. [An announcement of this appoint- 
ment was made in the March 20 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pages 63 and 64.— 
Epitor.| Both men are young, scientifically 
trained in modern business methods and have 
had enough practical experience to be successful 
in their new positions. 

The association is going to develop a plan 
whereby valuable data may be secured for con- 
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KEITH E. POWLISON, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 
Executive Secretary 


ROSS HULSLANDER, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 
Assistant Secretary 


ducting business, and it is also planned to 
establish a credit bureau. Both of the new 
officials are working hard and concrete results 
are looked for in a short time. 


La Salle County Club Annual 


Orrawa, Iuu., Mareh 22.—Four fundamen- 
tals for a successful and useful life were laid 
down by Ray Durham, of Harrisburg, Ill., vice 
president of the Iflinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, at the annual dinner of 
the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club held 
at the Hotel Kaskaskia, here, last Thursday, 
March 18. The dealer who would succeed must, 
according to Mr. Durham, (1) Maintain a high 
standing of ethical merchandising; (2) Be a 
community factor; (3) Neglect no opportuni- 
ties for education or religious life; (4) ‘‘ Forget 
yesterday—work today—and plan for tomor- 
row.’’ 

‘‘Life is a grindstone,’’ continued Mr. Dur- 
ham, ‘‘and whether it polishes us or runs us 
down depends entirely on ourselves.’’ He urged 
the Golden Rule, but not the spirit of retaliation 
as a guide in the lumber business. ‘‘ Don’t 
use the Golden Rule today,’’ said Mr. Durham, 
‘¢and a lead pipe tomorrow.’’ 

The meeting was called to order at 1:30 by 
J. F. Seitz, chairman of the La Salle County 
club, who introduced Joseph G. Dingle, a certi- 
fied public accountant, who has instituted and 
installed an accounting system for lumbermen 


aE. 


and done some very creditable work for the deal- 
ers in that: section. Mr. Dingle spoke at length 
on ‘‘Comparative Costs.’’? ‘‘ Pricing Lumber 
by the Piece’’ was discussed by Charles Brad- 
ford, who was followed by I. N. R. Beatty with 
a talk on dealer distribution. Mr. Beatty is a 
forceful speaker and his remarks were well re- 
ceived. D. C. Brown, of Streator, closed the 
afternoon program with a short address on 
‘*Our Code of Ethies.’’ 

Much praise is due the program committee 
consisting of Clarence Elliott, La Salle, J. C. 
Dunean, Oglesby, and Alex McDonald, Morris, 
for the excellent program it arranged. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—Charles F. Bradford, L. M. Bayne 
Lumber Co., Ottawa. 


Vice president—Alex McDonald, Morris Lumber 
Co., Morris. 


Secretary-treasurer—Hamilton 
Maze Co., Peru. 


Directors—E. R. Lambert, E. R. Lambert Co., 
Tonica; Charles Doherty, Hunter, Doherty & Co., 
Spring Valley; R. M. Allen, Hunter-Allen & Co., 
Marseilles; E. M. Lattie, Alexander Lumber Co., 
Mendota. 

The afternoon meeting was followed by an 
evening dinner and entertainment, at which 
Luke DuPlain, of the Joseph A. DuPlain Lum- 
ber Co., Rockford, presided as toastmaster. The 
entertainment included a number of selections 
with glee club renditions, negro spirituals, 
southern melodies, and popular numbers. Mr. 
Durham, as noted above, was the speaker of the 
evening. Bruce Bauter, of the Hunter Lumber 
Co., Henry, gave three xylophone solos with 
piano accompaniment, while Hickman Kincaid, 
also of the same company, gave a Charleston ex- 
hibition, professional talent closing the eve- 
ning. 


Maze, W. H. 


West Coast Trustees Meet 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 20.—Trustees of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association met here 
Friday at the Portland Hotel and went over 
routine matters and heard reports bearing on 
recent tariff decisions. Election of a president 
was discussed without action. At the annual 
meeting of the association in January all offi- 
cers but the chief executive were chosen. C. D. 
Johnson, of the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., 
acted as chairman of the meeting. Other trust- 
ees present, in addition to Secretary-manager 
Robert B. Allen, of Seattle, were E. D. Kings- 
ley and C. H. Watzek, Portland; A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene; John Manley, Tacoma; W. W. Emery, 
Napavine, Wash.; E. B. Wight, Everett, Wash.; 
H. A. La Plant, Lyman, Wash., and A. W. 
Miller, Victoria, B. C. 


Golf Tourney at Texas Annual 


San ANTONIO, TEx., March 23.—Albert 
Steves, general chairman for the fortieth annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, which will be held at the St. Anthony 
Hotel, of this city, April 13, 14 and 15, an- 
nounces that registrations are now being re- 
ceived by mail, and advance response to the 
plea to register early indicates that a record 
crowd will be on hand when the president calls 
the first session to order. 

Among the topics which will be discussed are 
finance, Texas today and tomorrow, overhead, 
delivery expense, sales methods and financing. 
One feature of the convention which will take 
the eye of the golfers is the tournament whieh 
will be held one afternoon. A cup will be 
awarded the winner which will become his per- 
sonal property if he wins it three years in sue- 
cession. All golfers are urged to bring their 
clubs and get in a few holes while at the con- 
vention. 

THE FOREST fire menace in Alabama has de- 
creased as only 16 percent of the 22,000,000 
acres of forest land was burned during 1925 as 
compared with 34 percent the year before. 
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New Bridge Booms Building 


in Camden and South Jersey 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 22.—A hundred 
years ago enterprising residents of Camden and 
Philadelphia began talking of the benefits to be 
derived from linking the two cities by building 
a bridge across the Delaware River. The subject 
has always been a topic of conversation. At the 
close of the World War economic conditions and 
concentrated propaganda brought the matter to 
a head. Commissions met, plans were drawn, 
objections were raised, and on Jan. 6, 1924, the 
first spadeful of earth was turned. In July of 
this year the greatest suspension bridge in the 
world will be thrown open. One hundred years 
of arguing and two and a half of building have 
finally produced this massive path of steel and 
concrete, with a main span of nearly 1,800 feet, 
a clearance of 135 feet and at a cost of 
$36,000,000. 

The greatest effect of the bridge is the tre- 
mendous impetus it has given to the growth of 
Camden and its vicinity. This development 
started three years ago, concurrent with the 
announcement of the acceptance of the plans for 
the span. Since then it has been continually 
broadening. Land prices have catapulted sky- 





Smaller towns and 
suburban communities 
for miles about Cam- 
den are feeling the 
effect of the bridge. 
With fine automobile 
roads, trolley, bus and 
train service every- 
where, builders and 
realty men are not shy 
about venturing far 
into the country. 
Realtors in their ad- 
vertising stress the 
many advantages of 
the suburban home within easy commuting dis- 
tance of the large city. Riding along any one 
of the pikes one sees an endless maze of direc- 
tion signs pointing to new operations and com- 
munities. There are so many ‘‘Manors,’’ 
‘*Crests’’ and ‘‘ Estates’’ that it is almost im- 
possible to keep track of them. They seem to 
spring up over night. A short time ago these 
places were either waste or farming land sell- 
ing by the acre. A great deal of the capital 














Type of bungalows being built in New Jersey suburban sections. 








These homes are invariably 


of wood construction 


higi; construction changes have necessitated 
more map alterations in the last few years than 
in the previous hundred. Property value within 
the area of the bridge approach has increased 
five and six times in some cases. Values in out- 
lying sections have risen proportionately. In 
spite of all this apparent inflation, there is no 
feeling of wild speculation; rather one of 
steady, logical growth and expansion. 


Camden Experiencing Phenomenal Growth 


Building operations in Camden proper in- 
creased from 905 in 1920 to more than 2,000 in 
1925. Their value rose from $2,500,000 to 
$8,000,000. With plenty of undeveloped terri- 
tory in its area of eight and a half square miles, 
and the coming year giving promise of much 
greater activity, these figures will undoubtedly 
take a flying leap. The population increased 
from 94,000 to 130,000 in the last fifteen years, 
most heavily in the last five. Six million dollars 
are being spent in cutting new streets, widening 
old ones and providing bridge approaches. 
Roads leading into the city are under improve- 
ment, and a complete network of new ones will 
be built. 


Until recently most of the new construetion 
was confined to homes. Now industrial building 
is on the ascent. There are now 323 diversified 
industries, among them large furniture, steel 
pen, talking machine and canning establish- 
ments. Many of these are heavy users of lum- 
ber, and their expansion creates a wider market 
for it. A relationship akin to that of Brook- 
lyn and New York City is in the making between 
Camden and Philadelphia; for it will now be but 
a few moments distance from the center of one 
city to that of the other. 


going into the upbuilding of these developments 
is coming from Philadelphia. 

Lumber and lumber specialties are being used 
to a great extent in suburban operations. Some 
sections are entirely of bungalow type homes, 
built of lumber, with wood shingles. Most of 
the medium priced homes are frame dwellings; 
and even in the higher priced ones, which are 
built of stucco and brick, lumber is used exten- 
sively. Almost every type of home can be found 
here—from the modest little country house to 





Part of Camden’s industrial section near the water front. 








The new Camden-Philadelphia bridge across the Delaware River, looking 
toward the Philadelphia side 


the pretentious Colonial mansion. Farther in- 
land there are numerous lakes and vacation cen- 
ters dotted with every variety of frame bunga- 
low—thriving resorts in the summer. 


Much Business for Lumbermen 


Interviews with many lumbermen throughout 
Camden and its environs elicit the fact that 
lumber sales are continually increasing in vol- 
ume. Larger yards are steadily branching out, 
doing more and more business. Smaller con- 
cerns report good activity, some of these hav- 
ing grown by leaps and bounds. The sales 
volume of lumber specialties is steadily mount- 
ing, with substitutes showing a much weaker 
hold. Timber for industrial use is in greater 
demand than ever. Shingle and lath receipts 
have increased considerably. The influx of 
southern pine and Pacific coast woods reached 
a record peak in 1925. 


The development impetus given by the bridge 
is destined to have a still more important effect 
on the Camden lumber situation. Without a 
doubt it will considerably alter the status of 
that city as a distributing center. To begin 
with Camden enjoys the same rate differential 
as Philadelphia. Its railroad facilities are ex- 
cellent. There is a river frontage of six and a 
quarter miles, which can readily be developed to 
permit the berthing of fifty of the largest ships. 
Action has already been taken towards the 
dredging of the water front and the opening of 
a channel large enough to accommodate all ves- 
sels. The next step will be the erection of suita- 
ble piers and transporting facilities. There are 
at present several Philadelphia lumbermen un- 
loading their ships here and distributing their 
south Jersey lumber. With a direct channel to 
the sea and the completion of port improve- 
ments, it is expected that a flood of lumber will 





The new bridge is visible at the 


extreme right 
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be loosed through Camden as a distributing 
center. 

Incidentally, one of the men highly instru- 
mental in making the bridge a reality and bring- 
ing about south Jersey’s progressiveness is a 
jumberman. He is Volney G. Bennett, of the 
Bennett Lumber Co., in Camden. Mr. Bennett 
served on various business men’s committees, 
headed a number of civic betterment movements, 
and served as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jersey notables attribute a great part 
of the carrying out of the Delaware River bridge 
plans to his activities, and stress his participa- 
tion as an important factor in the development 
of south Jersey. 


SEBEL EEEABBABaASE: 


THE STATE CONSERVATION commission’s fig- 
ures show that 232,137,000 trees were planted 
by the six New England States, New York and 
Pennsylvania from the beginning of the refor- 
esting movement to the close of 1925. New 
York State holds the lead on municipal and 
private reforestation projects. It is ahead of 
New England by 3,500,000 on municipal and 
12,000,000 on private plantations, and Pennsyl- 
vania by 10,000,000 on municipal and 10,000,000 
on private plantations. Pennsylvania is ahead 
on State land planted, leading New England by 
20,000,000 trees and New York by 600,000. 


Holds Record for Broken Bones 


SopERTON, WIs., March 23.—One of the most 
picturesque and widely known lumberjacks in 
this section of Wisconsin is J. O. Sellen who 
sells tickets for a hospital at Marinette, Wis., 
which eaters to the lumberjack’s needs. His 
home is at Lakewood, Wis., about fifteen miles 
south of here. 

Jack Sellen holds a record for the number of 
bones broken in one log jam that is rarely 
equaled. As he recalled the details of the inci- 
dent on a visit here this week his remarkable 
mishap came about in this way. He was deck- 
ing logs on a landing at Lakewood nineteen 
years ago. The skidway had attained quite a 
height, the front was being kept rather straight 
and everything was going smoothly until the 
hookers sent up a log which caused their hooks 
to become fouled so that they could not dis- 
engage them with their ropes. 

Sellen started up the face of the skidway to 
release the hooks. Such an incident was just 
an ordinary part of the day’s routine. But 
when he had ascended about half way to the 
top, a log, poised in an unsteady position, rolled 
forward and caught his toes. He flopped down 
backward and the log rolled over him. The 
movement of this log caused a shut-out of the 
skidway and Sellen was helplessly buried under 
the logs. The crew worked frantically for half 
an hour before he was finally extricated a 


crushed, bruised and thoroughly broken man. 

He had earried a hospital ticket and was sent 
to the hospital for treatment where it was found 
that both his arms and legs were broken as well 
as several ribs, bones in his feet and hands and 
his right jaw. Altogether there were seventeen 
breaks. For three years and two months he 
was confined to the hospital undergoing treat- 
ments and operations. He was then released, 
but during the following three years and four 
months he was compelled to go back frequently 
for further operations. At the end of six anda 
half years, after he had undergone eighteen 
operations, he found himself fairly well re- 
paired. And now, at the age of 56, he declares 
that he ‘‘is as good physically as the best of 
them.’’ 

He became so impressed with the value of 
a hospital ticket that he began selling tickets 
for the hospital that treated him and has con- 
tinued at it since. Frequently those who buy 
come to him after they have gone through an 
accident to thank him for the service he has 
done them. 

He travels as far north as Iron River, calls 
at Crandon, Rhinelander, Wausau, Neopit, Sha- 
wano and at points between wherever there is 
a lumber camp of importance. He estimates 
that he meets about 5,000 lumberjacks in a 
year. Hundreds of these men know Jack Sellen 
intimately and buy his tickets as regularly as 
the years go round. 








W hat I Learned in a Lumber Mill 


V—lIncrustation 





The next subject that the engineering expert 
took up in our plant concerned incrustation and 
impure water. We all wished that the expert 
would hurry up and finish his inspection and 
changes in our fixed methods; for we felt that 
he was showing us up. Our boiler room force 
supposed that it knew it all and any outside 
advice was not welcome. Our head engineer 
managed to convince the superintendent that 
the expert was not all that he represented him- 
self to be and consequently the work of the 
latter was hindered in many ways. 

For instance, when he told us that one source 
of waste in our plant was the result of incrusta- 
tio we laughed at him. But he was a man not 
easily bluffed. In fact, when he finally left 
us, we were in much better condition than when 
he came. He said that he expected rebuffs 
from the engineers and firemen wherever he 
went. He said he was not easily offended and 
that, as a rule, when he was ready to leave 
the engineering force shook hands with him and 
expressed their appreciation of his accomplish- 
ments. He told us that the only time he really 
felt hurt was when an engineer got peeved to 
the extent of resigning rather than adopt the 
methods introduced by him to save fuel and 
teduce waste of power. 


Origination of Incrustation 


One reason why we could not believe that our 
plant was in any way hindered in its service 
through incrustation was because we could not 
comprehend where the incrusted substance would 
originate. We had always supposed that our 
water was too near the state of purity to con- 
tain foreign substances that cause incrustation. 
he engineering expert, whom we may call 
Thompson, asked for an iron vessel, into which 
he drew some of the feed water and placed it 
wer one of the fires to boil. Soon the water 


*eaped as steam and in the bottom of the vessel ° 


were the elements of incrustation in the form of 
Miniature scales. He explained that sometimes 
the deposit is much like a powder; also that 
fatty matters are frequently found in the sedi- 
ment. Other substances generally existing in 
solution in the feed water are carbonate of lime 
and magnesia, chloride of magnesia and sul- 
phate of lime. These deposits are liable to form 
ma boiler by evaporation of the water and 
‘ase incrustation. 

Only a short time before we had discovered 

t one of our boilers had bellied out as at 


[By G. Rice] 








A, Fig. 1, and the precise cause was never ex- 
plained by our engineer. I recollect being one 
of three men to crawl inside of the boiler with 
chipping tool to chip off some seale which had 
formed a hard crust on the interior surfacing of 
































the plates. Our own engineer did not attribute 
the bulging of the plates to inerustation, 
although after the talk given by Thompson I 
knew that had caused the trouble. We had sup- 
posed that bagging or bulging of the plates 
occurred from overheating in consequence of 
deposits of oil, sediment or scale. 


Such a bulge as we had was not considered 
dangerous, but should be watched, and at the 
first indications of real weakness should be cut 
out and new plates put in. In another case of 
this kind the plates had not bellied out, but the 
boiler had become leaky. The inerusted plates 
had been heated and forced out of alignment by 
the pressure of the steam. Then when the boiler 
cooled the metal sought to right itself, thereby 
developing a force sufficient to create a fracture 
in the plates like that shown at B, Fig. 2. This 
damaged place had to be cut out and several new 
plates rivetted in. 


Incrustation a Bad Conductor of Heat 


Before Thompson was through with us in the 
matter of incrustation, he proved to our satis- 
faction that there had been a reduction in the 
useful effect of the fuel used of fully 10 per- 
cent because of the incrusted parts prevailing 
and which parts we removed. Incrustation exist- 
ing in boilers as it had in ours causes a waste of 
fuel, because this deposit is a very poor con- 
ductor of heat, as is known to all engineers and 
firemen. The trouble was that we had been 
negligent, like some others are. A light coating 
of incrustation is permitted by many engineers 
to prevent corrosion. <A coating of less than a 
sixteenth of an inch of incrustation may be 
safe, but incrustation is a source of danger if 
it gets to the point where it clogs the feed and 
blow-off pipes as it sometimes does. 

The removal of incrustation can be accom- 
plished readily with a cold chisel and hammer, 
as shown at C, Fig. 3. There are plenty of com- 
pounds in the market that can be introduced 
into boilers*to loosen and facilitate the removal 
of incrusted matter after it has formed. There 
are a few that will prevent incrustation under 
average conditions. The use of apparatus for 
collecting the fine particles of the minerals that 
cause incrustation in boilers will be referred to 
later on. 


[Note—This is the fifth article ow “What I 
Learned in a Lumber Mill.” The sixth will 
appear in an early issue—Epirtor. | 
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Sales Company Opens Western Mill 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—The Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., has acquired approximately 
one billion feet of high grade California white 
pine in the north Klamath Falls district and 
has announced the opening of its mill at Pine 
Ridge, Ore. The Forest Lumber Co. is the 
operator of this new plant. This stand of Cali- 
fornia pine grows at a high altitude under 
ideal climatic conditions and the wood is of 
fine texture with close, even grain. 

The new mill is a 2-band, Filer & Stowell, 
and has a double shift capacity of 250,000 feet 
daily. Electric dogs and high grade carriages 
are among the fine equipment installed. The 
jatest type dry kiln and planing mill equipment 
is under construction. The mill will be driven 
by a steam turbine generator, but until this 
equipment is installed, power is being furnished 
by the Oregon-California Power Co., whose 
hydro-electric plant is located on the Klamath 
River. 

Adequate railway facilities are afforded by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and new lines 


R. B. WHITE, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 
President of 
Both Companies 





Cc. K. GOULD, c. C. SHEPPARD, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 


Secretary Forest 
Lumber Co. 


are in the course of construction. 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may eventually give routes over the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Union Pacific 
railroads. 

The bulk of this ‘‘Essco’’ product will be 
clears, selects, shop and factory lumber, kiln 
dried common boards, lath and siding. Since 
there has always been a demand for California 
white pine siding, it is expected that one of the 
premium products of this mill will be Essco 
siding. This expansion on the part of the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co. is in line with the 
policy of R. B. White, president of the company, 
and his associates. The same high standards 
of manufacture and service maintained by the 
Kssco organization in the South will be con- 
tinued in the West. 

The Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., formerly 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Oov., is 
one of the pioneers in lumber manufacturing, 
being established in 1880 by the late John B. 
White and his associates with the first mill at 


Proposals 


Kansas City, Mo. ; 


Vice President 
Forest Lumber Co. 





C. E. SLAGLE, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 


Vice President 
of Both Companies 


Grandin, Mo. It has long been among the 
prominent manufacturers in the South as the 
sales department for four large southern mills, 

The establishment of this new mill in the 
West is due to the efforts of Mr. White, presi- 
dent of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. and 
the Forest Lumber Co., and C. E. Slagle and 
C. C. Sheppard, vice presidents. They spent 
much time and study in the careful investiga. 
tion of western timber areas and finally chose 
the site at Pine Ridge, Ore. The sales of Essco 
California white pine is handled by the Ex. 
change Sawmills Co., with general offices here, 
and are personally handled by C. K. Gould, 
The mill operations are in charge of F. T, 
Horan, who formerly was superintendent of the 
Forest Lumber Co.’s Oakdale, La., sawmill op- 
eration. The officers of the Forest Lumber Co, 
are: R. B. White, president; C. C. Sheppard 
and C. E. Slagle, vice presidents; W. B. Petti- 
bone, treasurer; C. K. Gould, secretary; and 
J. L. Grandin, G. W. Grandin and the officers, 
directors. 





F. T. HORAN, 
Pine Ridge, Ore. ; 


Superintendent 
in Charge of Mill 





“Logs Is Logs” or Sidelights on Manufacturing 





The milkman was late and the boy forgot to 
leave the morning paper. Little things in them- 
selves but Mr. Business Man had no cream for his 
breakfast cereals and missed his customary glance 
at the headlines before going down to the office, 
and the grouch that resulted caused him to fall 
down on an important deal. It’s a far cry from 
a tardy bottle of milk and missing morning paper 
to the failure of a big lumber manufacturing plant 
to make delivery on an important order, but the 
same cause—lack of coédrdination—was, perhaps, 
the underlying factor in both cases. A sales man- 
ager saw an attractive stringer order in sight, 
grabbed it on the strength of a promise of quick 
delivery, and found that the sawmill was working 
on logs from an area described in logging parlance 
as a “patch of poles.’’ The sales manager knew 
that his company had a very fine stand of timber 
and it had not occurred to him that there would 
be anything to prevent sales factory delivery on 
the order. The blame could not be laid at the 
door of the sales department nor could the mill 
be expected to take responsibility for the slip-up. 
The system—or lack of system—in the operation, 
the absence of a plan for codrdinating fhe activities 
of the logging, manufacturing and sales depart- 
ments was responsible. 

The shortleaf sawmill in the South has a product 
that caters almost entirely to the yard trade, due 
mainly to the physical characteristics of the wood. 
And due to the fact that the items to be manu- 
factured are limited almost exclusively to yard 
trade items in 1- and 2-inch thicknesses and in 
the standard lengths, it is comparatively simple to 
establish a permanent schedule for cutting log 
lengths in the woods. But switching to the long- 


[By E. E. Hayes] 





leaf operation we find a situation somewhat dif- 
ferent. Today, tomorrow, next week and next 
month the skidder may have settings in the midst 
of an area composed exclusively of virgin longleaf, 


somewhat over-ripe, running entirely to large, 
close grained trees. This tract will lend itself 


mainly to a manufacturing schedule with the fol- 
lowing desirable items preponderant: Stringers, 
caps, ship decking and export primes. 

If the market is weak on ship decking it may be 
considered advisable to substitute vertical grain 
flooring or other cutting of like character, or pos- 
sibly the nice clean butt-cuts may be held in stor- 
age in the log pond until such a time as suitable 
orders are available. The over-ripe timber will 
make a noticeable increase in the production of 
red-heart boards. The sales manager will also 
probably consider taking on a limited quantity of 
35-foot and 30-foot cubic average, or merchant- 
able squares, to take care of the coarser logs. We 
now shift to a different scene in the same opera- 
tion a mile or so from the area of the old-growth 
timber. The stand here is younger and will pro- 
duce but few logs that would fit in on a cutting 
schedule such as the above, the majority of the 
logs probably more suitable for a schedule with the 
following items in the ascendancy: Car sills, 
framing, switch ties, car decking, small timbers 
and dimension, with the coarser tops going into 
paving block stock and a small quantity suitable 
for 30-foot cubic average. The butt-cuts would 
probably render a nice production of 6-inch to 
10-inch clear saps, bark-edge drop siding and ceil- 
ing stock, with a small percentage of vertical 
grain flooring. 

We again change our logging scene to embrace a 


“deadening” surrounded by quick growth, coarse 
grained timber, and our cutting schedule at the 
mill must undergo another transformation to ac 
commodate the changed character of the log sup 
ply. Instead of clean, sound logs we now have & 
large quantity of dead logs with the sappy portion 
burnt or rotted away and a quantity of low-grade 
logs from quick growth timber. In the last scene 
the lath department will almost suspend operations 
on account of the large quantity of rotten slabs 
passing through the conveyors. 


Contact Between Manufacturing Units 


What plan is there in vogue, you may ask, that 
will enable the sales manager to take cognizance 
of the conditions such as above outlined? How 
many sales managers are there who know what is 
happening in the woods and the effect of those 
happenings on the ability of the manufacturing 
unit to give efficient service on orders that have 
been booked? And how many sales managers are 
in close enough touch with the logging and manu- 
facturing units to anticipate these changing coD- 
ditions and arrange for supplying suitable cutting 
orders to enable the mill to work to the best ad- 
vantage the particular qualities of logs that may 
be available? 

There are a few interesting sidelights to scenes 
such as described above, which are well worth 
mentioning. In the first instance—where the mill 
is engaged in converting old growth logs into lum- 
ber, with a schedule of manufacture carrying 4 
large quantity of the larger sizes of timbers—the 
average weights on carload shipments of timbers 
will almost always be well below the association 
estimated weights. This is due partly to the fact 
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that the percentage of sap on the timbers is low 
and partly to the fact that ordinarily there is 
less volume of actual wood in the same footage 
of large timbers as there is in a like footage of 
gmall timbers. An 8x16—30 is ordinarily sawed 
8%x16% inches—30 feet; figures 320 feet board 
measure but actually contains 32714 feet, while 4 
pieces of 4x8—30, ordinarily cut 44%4x8% inches— 
30 feet, figure 320 feet board measure and contain 
335 feet, or approximately 2 percent greater vol- 
ume. On this basis we can readily see that a 
ear containing 8x16 timbers weighing 80,000 
pounds, if reloaded with an equal footage of 4x8 
would weigh 81,600 pounds. On a 40-cent rate 
this would be $6.40 more freight a car on the 
lesser than the greater sizes. 


An average sized mill, it can be readily seen, 
cutting two cars a day of virgin logs into timbers, 
could easily lose each month enough money to pay 
one man to put in all his time advising the sales 
department as to the kind, qualities and quan- 
tities of the various types of logs that might be 
expected in the normal course of operation for 
two or three months in advance rather than pursue 
slipshod methods, “take a shot” in the sales de- 
partment on what the mill may be able to furnish 
and acquire a reputation for unstable deliveries 
and broken promises. 


Other noticeable features when the mill is work- 
ing in virgin timber are that the vertical grain 
flooring, being practically all heart, overruns esti- 
mated weights. And when a quantity of yard 
stock has accumulated from sawing burnt logs, or 
logs with the sappy portion rotted away, this stock 
will exceed estimated weights as will the plaster- 
ing lath made from the slabs from such logs. 
These little sidelights have a direct bearing on the 
dollars-and-cents phase of the conversion of logs 
into lumber, and an increasing amount of research 
by lumbermen into such little intimate manufac- 
turing details can not fail to prove profitable. 


The man who has spent a lifetime with logs may 
be able to furnish a more or less reliable cruise of 
a stand of timber and judge with a fair degree 
of accuracy from the few visible telltales that ap- 
pear on the faces of the trees the quality of the 
stand, but logs purely as logs are a raw material, 
and one must be intimately acquainted with the 
processes in the balance of the journey and be 
able to judge with a greater degree of accuracy 
just what those logs will be when they have ar- 
rived at the stage of the journey where they are 
dispatched to the ultimate user before he can truly 
say that he knows logs. It would, therefore, be 
a dangerous practice for a manufacturer to leave 
the judgment of log values entirely up to the 
logging division. 

To too many of us “logs is logs,” and all of us 
need not only the eye that can vision values and 
characteristics of groups of logs, but also the 


understanding that can see the things that are 
hidden inside the heart of the log even as the 
character analyst can see the deficiencies and com- 
mendable characteristics that are hidden in the 
heart of man. 


Service for Portable Sawmill Users 


State CoLuecEe, Pa., March 22.—It is re- 
ported that over one thousand portable saw- 
mills were purchased in Pennsylvania during 
1925. <A large percentage of these mills were 
purchased by farmers and by men entering the 
game without practical experience or expert 
knowledge of the industry. These men must 
learn the business through hard knocks and 
actual experience with such equipment. 

Realizing the possibility of rendering valuable 
service to small portable sawmill operators, the 
department of farm forestry of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College has created in the forest 
extension service a position of advisor to the 
portable sawmill men which, in lieu of a better 
term, has been dubbed ‘‘Portable Sawmill 
Doctor.’’ 


There are many lines along which assistance 
can be rendered. The men know little in re- 
gard to methods of manufacture and less in re- 
gard to the products to saw, the possibilities 
of securing a market, sawing for grades, hunt- 
ing a special market, sorting and seasoning 
lumber ete. Many of them have problems in 
the operation of their mills difficult for them 
to solve. 


Frank T. Murphey, of the forestry extension 
service of the college, has been assigned to this 
position. He is a graduate forester and a prac- 
tical sawmill operator, with ten years’ experi- 
ence in the United States Forest Service. For 
the last five years he has been working with 
C. R. Anderson in charge of forest extension, in 
giving advice to owners of woodlots and forest 
lands in regard to planting forests, thinning 
stands of timber, marketing the products of the 
woodlot, estimating timber, placing a price on 
stumpage ete. This work has taken him into 
every county of the State and gives him first 
hand information in regard to market condi- 
tions. 

It is believed that Mr. Murphey will be able 
to render a much needed service to the men in 
the portable sawmill industry. His services will 
be given free of charge. 


Mill and Market News of Hardwood Industry 


(Concluded from page 61) 


finished, is continuing. Just how long this will 
be possible will depend entirely on weather. 

The Algoma Panel Co.’s mills at Birchwood, 
Wis., are receiving most of their logs from 
jobbers daily by train, and much of last year’s 
hemlock, which was left uncut in the yards with 
the approach of cold weather last fall, will be 
sawed into lumber this year. The company ex- 
pects that its lumber cut and the manufacture 
of veneer will be exceedingly brisk this year in 
view of prospective demands. 


Prices Generally Hold Firm 


ELxins, W. Va., March 22.—Hardwood lum- 
ber in West Virginia is sufficiently plentiful to 
cause some price shading at times, although 
prices as a rule are firm. Some companies ob- 
serve an increase in orders as the weather mod- 
erates, and are inclined to believe that April 
will see a material change for the better, with 
orders much more general. There is a well sus- 
tained demand for parquetry flooring, Elkins 
being an important center for its manufacture. 
Both mills in this city have sufficient orders to 
keep them busy for some time. 





Demand Continues Slack 


WarREN, ARK., March 22.—Hardwood de- 
mand is still slack, and prices continue weak. 
Some No. 2 common oak is moving to flooring 
manufacturers, and some No. 2 common gum, 
but FAS are moving slowly. The volume of 
inquiries is decidedly less than it has been. 

roduction in the vicinity continues at a good 


rate. Shipments are light. Dry stocks are in 
low supply. Rains this week have been heavy, 
and will curtail logging to some extent, but 
hardly enough to retard production. The log 
market is quiet. Demand for hickory is one of 
the most favorable features of the hardwood 
market. Labor is scarce this week due to the 
flu epidemic. 


Keen Competition on Restricted Market 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 22.—Wholesal- 
ers of hardwoods in the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul region are doing a fair business, although 
keen competition has caused some close bidding. 
Furniture manufacturers have not shown a dis- 
position to buy heavily, although there are as- 
surances that they will be consistent buyers in 
the near future. Northern production has not 
been heavy this year. There is only a limited 
amount of seasoned lumber available, but this is 
sufficient for the current needs, especially with 
the buying restricted to immediate requirements. 


SREB ALASAEZEASS: 


A paiRn of bookends made from a cross tie 
of the old Knightstown railroad in Indiana, 
has been presented to Harry O. Morrison, judge 
of the circuit court at Shelbyville, Ind. The 
wood has been in the ground since 1848 and is 
well preserved. The tie was taken from a 
street in Shelbyville when workmen were ex- 
cavating, preparatory to paving the street. One 
of the bookends has a silver plate telling that 
they are made from wood in the ground more 
than three-quarters of a century. 





Spring Is Coming! 


—or is it already here? 





Like many others, we put off writing our lum- 
ber ads until the last thing in the afternoon; 
then with the stub of a pencil wonder, like the 
popular song, “What’ll I do, or say’? 


Of course it is easy to put off doing things on 
a gloomy day with snow overhead and mud un- 
derneath foot, knowing full well that signs of 
spring are here, from Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song to the old mule who stands on the sunny 
side of the barn; and that there will be activi- 
ties with the birds, and house cleaning with the 
winter garments out 
on the line in the 
neighbor’s yard. 

So we ask “How are 
you hooked up” for 
Yellow Pine, Oak 
Flooring, Oak and 
Gum Mouldings for 
the spring trade? 

Ask us, for we ship 
any quantity any- 
where. 

Wire our expense for 
Prices; straight car or 
mixed car shipments, 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Telephone Boulevard 0636 
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cere Furniture Factories 


or other woodworkers? 
If so, we can help you build business and conserve profits 


Do you know that a large number of 
concerns in your line are subscribers 
for our credit information service, 
(which also gives leads for new busi- 
ness), and that we are better able to 
serve you than any other credit 
agency? 

Ask for rates and Pamphlet No. 49-S 

Giving Full Details. 


Try our Collection Department any 
time on delinquent or disputed ac- 


counts, whether or not you are a 
subscriber. For rates ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-C. 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociaATION 
Suite 1740-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 





( Sales Executive 
WANTED 


by one of New England's oldest and largest 
manufacturers and distributors of mill work. 
Consider only executive of large earning ca- 
pacity, broad purchasing and distributing ex- 
perience whose successful career guarantees 
his ability to build up sales, handle credits 
and manage an organization. 


We are looking for a man of large busi- 
ness capacity and have something to offer 
which merits the consideration of a successful 
business man. 





Address: P.O. Box 1795 
% BOSTON, MASS. 
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Foot o FIRE. 


When Fire plants its crushing 
foot upon your lumber yard or 
mill, it wrecks and destroys, leav- 
ing only desolation in its tracks. 


Crushing 


Such desolation may bring des- 
pair — defeat — failure —unless 
you have safeguarded your busi- 
ness with adequate insurance to 
rebuild and restore. 


Lumber Mutual Policies provide 
adequate insurance, with re- 
sources for prompt settlement of 
claims when losses occur, and 
with a real fire prevention service 
to help you to keep fire out. It 
is the best insurance a lumberman 
can buy and, through the divi- 
dends which come back to you, it 
is actually furnished at absolute 
cost. 


Write any of these companies for special 
folder—‘‘ The Crushing Foot of Fire’’— 
and for further information about the 
advantages for you in Lumber Mutual 
Insurance. 


ASSOCIATED 


LUMBER 
MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 


of Van Wert, Ohio 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., of Mans- 


field, Ohio 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of 


Seattle, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 


Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 














Program for Northern Illinois Club 

Aurora, ILL., March 22.—A special program 
will feature the April meeting of the Northern 
Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, which is announced 
for Wednesday, April 7, at Aurora. The meet- 
ing will open with a 6 o’clock dinner at the 
Aurora Hotel, which will be followed by an 
evening’s discussion on roofing This is a topic 
which is of paramount importance to the deal- 
ers of the Illinois territory just at this time, 
because they are experiencing considerable com- 
petition from irresponsible application by roof- 
ing concerns who are making inroads on the 
dealers’ business. The club has scheduled a 
number of the leading roofing manufacturers 
to be present at the meeting, to talk over the 
problems confronting the dealer and discuss 
ways and means of arriving at a_ beneficial 
solution, 

The program promises to be a most unusual 
one, and from the interest displayed in all sec- 
tions will bring out one of the best gatherings 
ever held by the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s 
Club, which is well known for its live wire 
meetings. EK. 8. Todd, of Aurora, secretary 
of the club, is in charge of arrangements. 


Plans for Roofer Club Meeting 


Macon, GA., March 22.—A big attendance is 
expected here on Tuesday, March 30, for the 
next meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club. An elaborate program of entertainment 
is being planned at the dinner, which always 
follows this meeting. A good speaker will 
present a live subject for the roofer manufac- 
turers, it being the plan of the club to have 
one good speaker at each of these meetings. 
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Nylta Club Holds Big Meeting 


New York, March 22.—Ralph Angell, of the 
Babcock-Angell Lumber Co., was chief speaker 
last Friday night at a largely attended meeting 
of the Nylta Club in its headquarters, Grand 
Central Terminal. Mr. Angell related the story 
of his career in the lumber business, how he 
went into the mills of the Northwest more than 
twenty years ago and started at the stump. 

Motion pictures of the Shevlin-Nixon Co.’s 
mill at Bend, Ore., and operations at a cedar 
manufacturing plant in Washington were pre- 
sented by Tom Jenkins, of the Arthur E. Lane 
Corporation. 

Charles Grosskurth, fully recovered from the 
effects of an accident in which he suffered sev- 
eral fractured ribs, was present and was con- 
gratulated by the members. Mr. Grosskurth 
made a brief impromptu speech. 

George Adams, of Far Rockaway, attended 
the meeting with a good sized representation 
from Long Island. There were also a number 
of Jersey members present. 

Many reservations have been made for 
Nylta’s big spring party, to be held on April 14 
at the Aldine Club. 


Activities of New Jersey Clubs 


Newark, N. J., March 22.—The ‘‘ Alams,’’ 
otherwise the Association Lumber & Allied Ma- 
terials Salesmen of New Jersey, has made many 
additions to the membership list at recent meet- 
ings. Although only a few months old, the asso- 
ciation gives evidence of becoming a most in- 
fluential and representative organization. 

J. V. Lindlsey, secretary, says the association 
will keep its membership up to the highest pos- 
sible standard and preserve the reputation of 
the Jersey salesmen for good fellowship. 

T. M. Young is president, W. P. Reese, vice 
president, and C. H. Kershey, treasurer. 

Another organization recently established is 
the North Jersey Lumbermen’s Club, formed at 
a meeting at the Balustrol Country Club in 
Springfield. A. D. Tuttle is president, M. F. 
Ellis, first vice pres‘dent; C. E. Loizeaux, second 
vice president; E. D. Snook, secretary; M. A. 
MeDencugh, treas_rer. These, with C. W. 
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Ennis and C. W. Holeombe, comprise the execu- 
tive committee. 

The object of the club is to promote codpera- 
tion among distributers of building materials in 
Union, Somerset and Morris counties, New 
Jersey. Meetings will be held alternately in the 
several counties. 

Secretary Snook has established headquarters 
at 9 Watchung Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


Cuyahoga Board of Trade Elects 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 22.—The first an- 
nual meeting of the Cuyahoga County Lumber 
Board of Trade was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, of this city, last Tuesday. 
A committee of trustees reported the renewal of 
a contract with Gregg & Co., engineers of New 
York, as managers of the board. Changes in 
the rules of the board were adopted to the effect 
that a commissioner be appointed by the board 
of arbitration with power to investigate all vio- 
lations of the code of ethics and trade practices 
with additional power to levy and collect a fine 
for every violation. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President—Arch C. Klumph, Cuyahoga Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio (reélected). 

First vice president—-Max Myers, Northern Ohio 
Lumber & Timber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second vice president—E. A. Williamson. 

Secretary—Alvin C. Hitchcock. 

Treasurer—C. H. Prescott (reélected). 


Club Sets Attendance Record 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22.—More than two 
hundred hardwood lumbermen and their guests 
were in attendance at the regular meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis held last 
Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso. A new attend- 
ance record was set. K. L. Emmons, president, 
presided. J. A. Reichman, president of the 
Memphis Community Chest, spoke of the drive 
for this year and asked the codperation of the 
club. He said the lumbermen’s share was 10 
percent of the total which is $550,000. John W. 
McClure was named to head a committee to raise 
the amount from the members of the club. W. 
H. Dick, chairman of the law and insurance com- 
mittee, read a letter regarding the new postal 
bill before Congress. This matter was referred 
to the board of directors for action. William 
M. Nickey, Nickey Bros., and John S. Hurd, 
John S. Hurd Lumber Co., were elected to mem- 
bership. 
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Eighty-eight Years in Cabinet Woods 


In celebration of its eighty-eighth year in the 
business of handling and manufacturing foreign 
and domestie cabinet woods in logs, lumber and 
veneers, Ichabod T. Williams & Son have pub- 
lished a brochure entitled ‘‘After Eighty-Eight 
Years.’’ The brochure is beautifuly, even lav- 
ishly, illustrated with large pictures showing the 
facilities and operations of the company at its 
plant at Carteret, N. J., as well as some of its 
woods operations in Central and South America 
and in Africa. Quite appropriately the brochure 
records briefly the history of the company and 
includes portraits of the men who have and still 
are contributing to its success. While designed 
primarily to make known the facilities of Icha- 
bod T. Williams & Son, whose business offices 
are at 11th Avenue and 25th Street, New York 
City, the publication serves admirably to show 
how the rare woods of the world are made avail: 
able to the people of the United States in the 
various forms in which they are used. 





IT Is ESTIMATED that an average acre of land 
in North Carolina will grow about 300 board 
feet of timber a year. As there are about 20, 
000,000 acres of land in the State that are po- 
tential forest lands, the State could grow about 
6,000,000,000 board feet of timber a year. 
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Doings in 


Moves Offices to Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 23.—The South- 
ard Lumber Co., whose headquarters has been at 
Greenboro, Ala., has moved its offices to 504 
Age Herald Building in this city. This is an 
expansion measure and has been done in order 
to render better service. The policy of the com- 
pany has not been changed and the mills at 
Greenboro will continue to operate. Actively en- 
gaged in the business at the new Birmingham 
office will be J. B. Southard and J. M. Dan- 
nelly, jr. “Before coming with the Southard 
company, Mr. Dannelly, who is sales manager, 
was with the Watters-Tonge Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, for several years, and previous to 
that was a buyer for the R. D. Walker Lumber 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Timber Holdings and Plant Sold 


New ORLEANS, La., March 22.—A report from 
Bogalusa, confirmed by Hattiesburg dispatches, 
announced the purchase last week, by V. M. 
Scanlan and J. B. Semmes of Hattiesburg, of 
the timber holdings and plant of S. T. Alcus 
& Co. along the Pearl River from Pearl River 
Station, Miss., to Rio, in Washington Parish, 
Louisiana. The deal included the Aleus com- 
pany ’s sawmill, box factory and veneer plant at 
Pearl River Station. It is said that the trans- 
action involved ‘‘close to a million dollars.’’ 
Messrs. Scanlan and Semmes already owned 
extensive tracts along the lower Pearl River, 
and it is estimated that the purchase just an- 
nounced will bring their total hardwood hold- 
ings in that field to 300,000,000 feet. No defi- 
nite announcement was made regarding their 
plans, but the understanding at Hattiesburg is 
that they will establish a sawmill at some cen- 
tral point, and log it by rail. The Alcus com- 
pany has been logging by water. 


Florida Lumber Outlook Bright 


LAKELAND, Fua., March 22.—William T. 
Sneed, president of the Lakeland Manufactur- 
ing Co., and J. Walter Keely, manager of the 
Home Builders’ Supply Co., both of Lakeland, 
Fla., got into a car the other day and made a 
journey to the lumber mills and dealers in the 
general section of Lakeland to see how the fel- 
lows feel, and to jolly their associates up a bit 
if it turned out that any of them were down- 
hearted. 

We found nothing but encouragement, said Mr. 
Keely. The orders are such as to guarantee active 
work for some time to come, and the general out- 
look is that the building movement will be main- 
tained at a good rate all the year. We made it a 
point to find out several things about the trade. 
We inquired about the credit situation, how it is 
and how it locks for the future. We tried to find 
out how the banks felt and what they had in mind 
for the rest of the year, and also to get a line on 
the extent of accounts that have been running 
longer than they should. 

Summing up, the trip left the following im- 
pressions: There is business enough on the 
books to keep the plants running for at least 
ninety days; there is building anticipation to 
the extent that if only a part of it comes 
through work for another ninety days is as- 
sured. The banks have both the money and the 
disposition to carry lumber and millwork cus- 
tomers for all they will need, and the mills have 
trimmed their lists so that they are going to 
sell to,only those that can and will pay promptly. 
It is also well established that the losses on bad 
accounts will run low. 

_On the morning of March 16, the papers car- 
ried a story that the southern section railways 
had broken badly on the stock market on a 
rumor of the failure of a big Florida real estate 
Organization. That day the citizens of Lake- 
land subscribed $93,000 for endowment and new 
buildings for Southern College, an institution 
im its midst. Three days after that these citi- 
zens had brought this amount up to $359,445. 
In the list were two subscriptions for $25,000 
each, two for $10,000 each and ten for $5,000 


the South 


each. Lakeland is a town of less than 25,000 
people, and given in the last census at 7,500. 
Immediately after the drive closed the college 
trustees announced that work would begin in 
ten days on two dormitories to cost not less 
than $25,000 each. Along with this is the as- 
surance that several other large buildings are 
going up. The faith of a people in their section 
was never more strikingly demonstrated. It is 
the Florida spirit in action. 

Taken as a whole the outlook for lumber in 
the ridge section of Florida is as bright as it 
has ever been in the history of the business. 
The embargo is going to be lifted soon; the 
demand is fair, and for profitable stock; the 
prices are holding well, though some decreases 
are noted; and stocks are to be had in kind 
and quantity as needed. There is not so much 
business, but enough to keep everybody busy, 
and even though the price has dropped some the 
loss in any such condition is going to be offset 
by the ability to get stocks and deliver orders 
on time. 
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Specialize in End Matching Machinery 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 22.—Thrall & 
Shea, well known designers and builders of saw- 
mills, with headquarters in this city, are special- 
izing in some of the most important sawmill con- 
struction work being carried on in the South; 
namely, remodeling sawmills to handle end 
matching and trimming of short lengths so as 
to keep lengths separated with little cost. As 
the end matching of southern pine becomes 
more universal there will be more demand from 
the mills for such remodeling, and because of 
their success in designing and building in the 
past, Thrall & Shea are sure to receive much 
of that kind of business. 

Thrall & Shea have recently entered into a 
contract with E. L. Bruce Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., to dismantle a lumber manufacturing 
plant at Batesville, Miss., and to build a mill 
at Bruce, Calhoun County, Miss. Besides this 
mill, Thrall & Shea are working on jobs for 
J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co., Groveland, Fila., 
and the Louisiana Saw Mill Co., Glenmora, La. 
Last year this company completed mills for 
Weber-King Lumber Co., Barham, La.; Louis- 
iana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La.; East Ala- 
bama Lumber Co., Tuskegee, Ala.; Louisiana 
Electric Co., Jennings, La.; Dierks Lumber Co., 
Broken Bow, Okla.; Williams Yellow Pine Co., 
Poplarville, Miss.; Adams-Newell Lumber Co., 
Deemer, Miss.; Gloster Lumber Co., Gloster, 
Miss.; Batson & Hatten Lumber Co., Lyman, 
Miss.; Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, 
Miss.; Brewer Nienstedt Lumber Co., Palmetto, 
Sl R. J. Hackney Lumber Co., Mer Rouge, 

12. 


To Confer on Forest Protection 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 23.—Forest pro- 
tection during the summer and fall months is 
now occupying the attention of timber land 
holders, large corporations, and others in eastern 
Kentucky, who have called a meeting for April 
19. In the conference an organization is to 
be perfected for caring for forests this year. It 
is expected that look-out stations will be built 
and maintained at several points on high moun- 
tains, overlooking the mountain sides and val- 
leys. In these ‘‘watchers’’ will be maintained, 
especially during the dry season. 


COMPLETE FIGURES tabulated by the New 
Hampshire forestry department show that forest 
fire losses in 1925 were considerably less than 
in 1924, a fact for which the aggressive pub- 
licity campaign, appealing to the general public 
to protect the forest wealth, is believed to be 
largely responsible. Forest fires in New Hamp- 
shire in 1925 numbered 574, burned over 6,432 
acres of timber land and caused losses of $56,- 
194, comparing with 738 forest fires in 1924, 
which burned over 6,609 acres and caused losses 
aggregating $85,682. 
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The Best 
in Oak Flooring 


Manufacture 


A shipment of Long-Bell 
trade-marked oak flooring 
reaches you in first-class con- 
dition—the result of stand- 
ards of manufacture, loading 
and shipping unsurpassed in 
the industry. 


Study these points of su- 
periority: 


1—The greatest care is used in 
the selection of raw ma- 
terial. 


2.—All the elements of kiln 
drying are under exacting 
control. 


3.—The utmost precision in the 
operation of mechanical 
equipment. 


4.—A system of grading and in- 
spection pledging the best 
and most uniform results. 


5.—Careful loading and every 
precaution to prevent dam- 
age in transit. 


It is constant adherence to 
these practices which assures 
the dealer of having, in Long- 
Bell trade-marked oak floor- 
ing, a product as near per- 
fect as man and machinery 
can make it. 


Plants at 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Helena, Ark. Longville, La. 
(Long-Bell Brand) (Superior Brand) (Long-Bell Brand) 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. Long Bldg., Lambermen since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 
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C— PITTSBURGH E— Develops New Seasoning and Storing Method 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 





BRANCH OFFICES; 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bidg. . 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 























FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
ieeaued, igh Guede, BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 

Per Day. 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 








1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA_ 

















A NEW COLLECTION BY THE POET 


Sy 





WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 
oe 
fmell | COME ON HOME 
By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
AUTHOR OF rant ae ee “THE woobs> 
=e 





Douglas Malloch is known all over America 
swherever people gather to hear clean stories, 
enjoy happy evenings, and read aloud or listem 
to verse such as bus, filled with homely senti- 
ments and a happy spint. “The poet who 
anakes Irving a joy,” they say of bim. 

This new collection contains favorites thav 
Mr. Malloch has read or recited throughous 
the country. All sides of life and humor are 
eepresented, but perhaps the commonest note is 
the one struck in the lines, “His Heruage,” 


where a father says to bis boy: "I know youll 
Mo get along,” and adds 
y “I know, somehow or other, 


Because you always had 
A whole lot of your mother, 
And a litde of your dad.” 
4 























A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 

A ‘new book by “the lumberman 
poet’ that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 


You want “Come on Home” for 
yourself, and to send to the absent. 
Postpaid, $2. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











PORTLAND, ORE., March 20.—A new method 
of seasoning and storing lumber developed by 
Robert Z. Drake, head of the Standard Bridge 
Co., of Omaha, Neb., and president of the 
Mountain Timber Co., of Kalama, Wash., will 
probably have far-reaching effects on the lumber 
industry of the future. 

Looking” at it from the purely economical 
viewpoint—which, however, in the mind of Mr. 
Drake, is not the most important—it will reduce 
in weight green lumber weighing 3,300 pounds 
to the thousand to 2,400 pounds, a saving in 
freight if shipped of 900 pounds a thousand. 

In the second place, the method is said to 
prevent ‘and remove stains, excepting dark 
brown, indicative of decay, and in the third 
place, it is contended that it adds life, tensile 
strength, and, at the same time, softness to the 
material, removing all turpentine and pitch. 

The discovery is the result of more than a 
dozen years of experimentation, which began in 
Lincoln, Neb., and has now been perfected at 
Cottage Grove, Ore., where the first large sea- 
soning house has been completed and is in op- 
eration, with a capacity for taking 100 carloads 
of lumber. 

Mr. Drake has announced that on his own ac- 
count he will build at Cottage Grove and at 
other points in the fir producing sections of 
the Pacific Northwest enough units to handle 
at least 1,000 carloads of lumber. Construc- 
tion of the first unit at Cottage Grove began 
last September; construction of the second there 
will be started shortly. 

The plants will be operated by the. Standard 


Sar eee heme 











Exterior of season house at Cottage Grove, 
Ore. The house is 700 feet long, 42 feet wide 
and about 40 feet high. The picture shows one 
section walled-in, and one section in frame 

only 


Seasoning Society, a codperative organization. 
It will aid especially the smaller mill operator 
who has found it more or less difficult to dis- 
pose to advantage of his side cut, for the sys- 
tem will serve both seasoning and storing pur- 
poses. 

As a civil engineer, Mr. Drake organized 
years ago the Standard Bridge Co., which has 
many subsidiaries. From the fact that it has 
already built 30,000 bridges, it will be seen that 
it and its subsidiaries are large consumers of 
lumber. This eventually brought Mr. Drake 
into the lumber business and led to his season- 
ing experiments and investigations. 

I do not want to make any extravagant state- 
ments, promises or predictions, said Mr. Drake 
while here on one of his business trips that marked 
his seventy-sixth visit to the Pacific Northwest 
from his home in Omaha, but I do know that the 
system has been developed to the point where I 
can now speak of it as absolutely successful. It is 
the solution of a big problem for which I have 
worked long and risked a lot of my own money. 

The seasoning is accomplished by the application 
of cold dead air currents through lumber so stacked 
as to give a tremendous drying surface compared 
with the ground-space upon which the lumber is 
stacked in the season house, an abbreviation for 
seasoning house. 

The season house at Cottage Grove is 700 feet 
long, 42 feet wide and 40 feet high. It is divided 
into sections and the lumber is stacked so that it 
is given 140 times the surface area of the ground 
area occupied. That is speaking of 3-inch lumber. 
For thinner lumber the surface area is obviously 
much greater. 

At the Cottage Grove plant, where the climate 


is favorable, it takes thirty days to season thor. 
oughly one-inch material under the most unfavor. 
able conditions; 52 days for 2-inch and about 79 
days for 3-inch stock. The pro-rata decreases ae. 
cordingly with the increase in size. We have ex. 
perimented with stock up to 10 inches. 

The lumber is piled on edge up to the top of the 
house, which is 40 feet, and seasoning is attained 
by the circulation of dead air, which is air so con- 














Interior of the house with lumber stacked on 
edge for seasoning 


fined as not to be subject to atmospheric conditions 
either temperature or moisture content. 

In order to attain seasoning without checking 
the lumber must be kept moist and cool. That is 
attained by putting into each section of the unit 
a vast amount of lumber in the smallest possible 
space. At Cottage Grove we have nearly an acre 
of evaporation surface to 286 feet of ground area, 
That means approximately 140 to one, dealing with 
3-inch lumber. Seasoning one-inch lumber, the 
evaporating area is tremendously increased over 
the ground area. 

Tests have demonstrated that the _ -tensile 
strength of the lumber seasoned by this method is 
from 35 to 100 percent greater than that of dried 
lumber. 

Quite accidentally we discovered that cold sea- 
soned lumber attains a softness that makes it much 
easier for the planer. A well known Willamette 
Valley lumber manufacturer while inspecting our 
plant commented on the noiselessness of the plan- 
ers. We found that they purred the same as other 
planers when fed lumber dried by other methods. 














Another view of interior of the season house 
taken from a point near bottom of the racks 


Another remarkable thing is that the lumber, at 
least as regards thickness, does not shrink the 
slightest. 

The plant completed at Cottage Grove will be 
turned over for operation to the Standard Season- 
ing Society, representing consumers of lumber 
made up of organization of our own customers, and 
sawmill operators. I personally own the plant. 


THE ExpPorT of cigar box lumber from Man- 
zanillo, Cuba, to the United States during the 
third quarter of 1925 amounted to $3,304.86 and 
to Porto Rico $4,129.15. 
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Keep Your Shirt On 


Yes, spring is here; and yet don’t be too sure: 
There may be winter weather to endure 


Before it really comes. Though tulips wake 
There may be snow to shovel, roads to break, 
Before the spring our winter’s ills will cure. 
Don’t be too sure. 


Don’t shed your flannels yet for B. V. D.’s. 

Yes, spring is here, but night may change the 
breeze 

And shift it from the southward to the east; 

You’d better keep them on a month at least. 

Though spring is here upon the hill and moor, 

Don’t be too sure. 


And so, in life, when things are just that way, 
The birds all singing like they do in May, 
When spring is here, don’t risk your little pile 
On one spring day, or on one tulip’s smile. 
Yes, keep your shirt on till your certain you’re, 
Well, not too sure. 


We See b’ the Papers 


A lot of people in Germany want a dictator, 
and our stenographer says she just can’t under- 
stand it. 

But, we might say in passing, that isn’t all 
that our stenographer doesn’t seem to be able 
to understand. 

If the football officials keep on improving 
the rules they will soon be almost as good as 
they were. 


‘How can you find out if you have broken 
arches?’? writes a newspaper subscriber. Well, 
you might take a job as a mail carrier or a 
timber cruiser. 

They are going to have a prohibition hearing 
in Washington, but what is needed in Washing- 
ton is seeing, not hearing. 


But, anyway, let’s not talk about light wines 
and beer. If we are going to be wet, let’s be 
wet like a dog, and that’s wet all over. 


Thirty-five people are killed every day by 
automobiles in the United States. The automo- 
bile has become our most dangerous disease. 


‘*Live life soberly and you’re apt to live it 
all alone,’’ writes Doris Blake. Every day 
in every way the Tribune is getting wetter and 
wetter. 

Thickening between the shoulders may be 
overcome by exercise, says a beauty expert. 
But thickening above the shoulders.seems to be 
hopeless, 


There are a lot of people who object to a 
wet minority wagging a dry majority, or vice 
versa; and yet that is the way we nominate 
men for office. 


Of course, if they do amend the Volstead law 
to make 2.75 percent beer permissible, then we 
also ought to amend the law to make larceny 
lawful up to, say, $2.75. 


We spend twice as much for 
automobiles every year as we 
do for building, which seems 
about right, for we are home 
only about half the time. 


Fourteen billion dollars a 
year for automobiles and au- 
tomobile upkeep in the United 
States! It hardly seems pos- 
sible, unless you have just 
had your car overhauled. 


Not only should a lot of sec- 
ond-hand cars be overhauled, 
but a lot of fellows who are 
driving them. 

A wreath has been laid on 
the grave of the woman who 
invented Camembert cheese. 
They ought to lay an anvil on 
the grave of the man who in- 
vented limburger. 


swore, 


It doesn’t make any difference when you 
drive around a corner on the wrong side of the 
street, if you don’t meet anybody. If you do, 
it makes quite a difference. 

The Vice President and Mrs. Dawes were the 
dinner guests of the minister from Egypt and 
Mme. Samy. The minister would have made 
the occasion more homelike by. inviting the 
President. 


Between Trains 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Someone has said that 
an optimist is a man who goes home at night 
and makes lemonade out of the lemons that 
have been handed to him during the day. The 
saying is old, and it isn’t ours, and we repeat it 
only for a reason. At the same time we are 
minded of a friend of a friend of ours who is 
a contirmed pessimist. 

During the war, when prices of food were at 
their highest, this friend of ours was taking 
dinner with this pessimistic friend of his. Just 


before the host had arrived, our friend regaled ° 


the hostess with the bon mot mentioned above. 
She immediately said: 

‘*You know what an awful pessimist John is. 
Some time during the dinner I wish you would 
spring that one on him. But I want to warn you 
that it won’t do any good. No matter what 
you say, he will put a pessimistic twist on it.’’ 

During the dinner, after John had made some 
especially pessimistic remark, our friend said: 

‘¢ John, do you know what you ought to be? 
You ought to be an optimist. Do you know 
what an optimist is?’’ 

‘¢What?’’ 

‘“*Why, an optimist is a man who goes home 
at night and makes lemonade out of the lemons 
that have been handed to him during the day.’’ 

‘Well, with sugar the price it is now, I guess 
he wouldn’t make a hell of a lot of lemonade.’’ 

Nevertheless that is what an optimist does. 
There used to be a trolley line along the river 
here. Then along came the automobile, which 
need build no roadbed and need pay few taxes. 
A lot of the trolley lines elsewhere have thrown 
up their hands and quit. This trolley line sold 
its right of way to the State for a highway and 
received as part of the trade an exclusive fran- 
chise to operate busses between here and Park- 
ersburg after the highway is finished. 

Why build yourself a roadbed at the expense 
of millions when the public will build you one at 
the expense of the State? Other interurbans 
might find some way of making lemonade out 
of the lemons that have been handed to them by 
the bus-riding, highway-building public. 

All of this has nothing to do, of course, with 
the fact that we were here as the guest of the 
Rotary Club. 

Harry Meyer led the singing. Harry didn’t 
remember us, but we remember Harry. In fact, 
right then he was on his way to Bluefield and 
the West Virginia retailers’ annual convention. 


The Music in the Task 


I used to wonder why the bells, when someone drove a sleigh, 
But now no more their music swells upon the air today; 
And now I know the reason why the bells we used to hear 
In other days, the. days gone by, the days of simple cheer. 


They were the music in the task, the task of driving teams; 

But now for musie no one asks—now all we ask, it seems, 

Is what the wages, what the hours, and what we need to do; 

No gardener now sees the flow’rs "each day he journeys through. 


We used to race to do our part, to do a little more; 
We werked away with singing heart, and laughed, and sang, and 


And piled the timber on the skids or rolled it in the stream, 
The days when men were only kids and labor had a dream. 


They ’ve taken all the dreaming out, and now the ones who boast 
Are often those who loaf about, not those who do the most. 
Now work is easier, better paid—I often wonder, though? 

I miss the music that they made, the bells of long ago. 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—™Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fi” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try 
Us 


Foster-Latimer 


-MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 






















A Brand to 
Tie to 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. ry jeading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Offices: 812 Monadnock Block. 





Fleoring 
Hen Fon 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock ,Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window wee Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 











Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 1 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Always— 
“ Equal to the Best 


and 
Better than Most” 
All Ways,— 


“Green Duck” 


Carpenter Aprons 
and Nail Sacks 


Adopted by nearly all the 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


What Proof of their Supreme 
W orth! 


Illustrated literature and prices 
on request. 


Buy NOW for 1926. 


The Allied Belting Co. 


Dept. BB. GREENVILLE, OHIO 

















Coupon Books 


Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to vive Extentions 
ally prompt service: 








WS FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
‘ WRITE TO 

SOUTHERN COUPON CQ. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
eee RQ. BOX 346 

SRANMERIEAA Sy RARE 0} 
’ Established 1847 
C. B. Richard & Co. Foreign Forwarders, 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK handie all clases of 
cargo, collect invoices 
Ocean Freight Socal ait 
Brokers for Exports& Imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


TIMBER ne athey poral 
ESTIMATORS sF.H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


oso, San5 Bs. NEW ORLEANS 














JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 

Old Town, tet Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 cate 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retai) lumbe- 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it * 2 
repay any retail lumber deaier to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St.; Chicago 
























Increases in February Turnover 


Further figures on February business received 
by the Department of Commerce show increases 
over a year ago in the production of Douglas 
fir lumber, oak flooring, newsprint paper and 
cottonseed oil, carloadings of merchandise, cot- 
ton consumption and building contracts awarded 
in 36 States both in value and in floor space. 
Newspaper advertising also showed an increase 
over February, 1925, while declines were noted 
in the production of primary copper, silver, 
California redwood and North Carolina pine 
lumber, maple flooring, cement and sales of 
mechanical stokers. Wholesale prices repre- 
senting all commodities declined from February, 
1925, while the retail prices of food showed a 
slight increase. 


Retail Sales on Instalment Plan 


Putting the total annual retail sales in the 
United States at $30,000,000,000, the domestic 
distribution department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States estimates that 
17 percent of all the goods passing over the 
counters to the consumer is sold on time. In- 


first graduates of the newly established forest 
school conducted by the Mexican government, 
They will pay particular attention to reforesta- 
tion, silviculture, forest administration and for- 
est utilization policies and methods. David Salas 
will be stationed at the Monument tree nursery, 
Monument, Colo.; Elias Arocha, at the South- 
western Forest Experiment Station, Flagstaff, 
Ariz.; Hermenegildo Barrios, at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., and Ce- 
nobio Blanco, on the Sierra national forest, 
Northfork, Calif. 


To Codperate on Army Housing 


Secretary of War Davis has announced that 
John Lawrence Mauran of St. Louis has been 
designated by the president of the American 
Institute of Architects as the representative of 
that organization to confer with the quarter- 
master general in connection with the prepara- 
tion of plans for the construction of new hous- 
ing facilities for the regular army throughout 
the country. This advisory service will be ren- 
dered without expense to the Government. Com- 
menting on Mr. Mauran’s appointment, Mr. 





MONEY— 





Seems to cover a multitude of sins. 

Is poor solace at the grave side. 

Makes a wonderful servant but a terrible master. 

Is a poor measure of any man’s worth. 

Is a poor substitute for a son lost through preoccupation. 
Speaks all languages with equal fluency. 

Is the acid test of any man’s religion. 








stalment sales are now estimated to have 
reached a peak of $5,000,000,000, with the prom- 
ise of going to higher levels. Business is keep- 
ing its weather eye open to determine whether 
this trend is leading in the direction of eco- 
nomic danger signals or whether it is a normal 
development of the credit system by which the 
transfer of goods from producer to consumer 
is facilitated. The domestic distribution de- 
partment finds that there are many opinions 
available on the subject but few facts. 


Promoting Census of Distribution 


The setting up of permanent machinery for 
the purpose of promoting a census of distribu- 
tion, similar to a census of manufactures, has 
been authorized by the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The task will be undertaken by a special com- 
mittee headed by Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the board of the General Electric Co., and with 
F. M. Feiker, of the Society of Electrical De- 
velopent, as vice chairman. The committee will 
take up the question with the Department of 
Commerce and other Government agencies as a 
first step. With few changes in existing 
schedules, it is believed, the necessary informa- 
tion can be obtained. 


To Study American Forestry Methods 


The Mexican government will send four for- 
estry students to the United States to study 
methods of the Forest Service. This arrange- 
ment was made by Jose Alcarez, director of the 
Mexican forest service, and Col. W. B. Greeley, 
United States forester. Commenting upon the 
forthcoming visit of the students, Col. Greeley 
said: ‘‘We welcome this opportunity to co- 


operate with the forest service in Mexico. We 

are gratified to give such help as we can in for- 

warding the practice of forestry in Mexico.’’ 
The four Mexican students are among the 


Davis said: ‘‘This patriotic service by this 
great professional society is deeply appreciated 
by the War Department, which has found the 
architects of the country always ready to ¢o- 
operate in everything that affects the well-being 
of the Army.’ aagangeeaee 


New Bill on National Forest Grazing 


What seems to be a satisfactory compromise 
bill has been worked out by the subcommittee 
of the Senate public lands committee which 
toured the western States last summer and the 
secretaries of agriculture and interior for the 
regulation of grazing on the national forests 
and the public domain. Under the new bill 
permits will be issued for a period of ten years 
and will be subject to renewal under proper 
conditions. The original bill, approved by the 
livestock interests and strongly opposed by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior, foresters and conservationists in 
general, provided for leases in perpetuity, at 
least in practical effect, and would have taken 
control out of the hands of the Forest Service 
and the Department of the Interior. The new 
bill has the approval of Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief forester, who has given the subject much 
study. 


Plans to Produce Tung Oil in South 


C. C. Concannon, chief of the chemical divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, expects to see 
tung oil production develop into an important 
industry in certain of the southern States. 
Tung oil, or China wood oil is an important in- 
gredient of high grade varnishes and linoleums, 
possessing valuable drying and wearing quali- 
ties which are particularly desirable in water 
resisting finishes. The oil is extracted from the 
nuts of trees of the Aleurites family, indigenous 
to China, and all commercial oil at present on 
the market is imported from that country. Last 
year the United States purchased from China 
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100,000,000 pounds of tung oil, valued at 
$11;400,000. 

According to Mr. Concannon, growing possi- 
pilities have been proved in Florida, Alabama 
and Louisiana, and climatic and other conditions 
seem favorable in parts of Georgia, Mississippi 
and other States. Shipments of seedlings have 
also been made to Cuba, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, where it is believed that existing condi- 
tions favor their growth upon sugar lands. 

During 1923, when conditions were particu- 
larly bad in China, prices at one time exceeded 
40 cents a pound. During 1925 prices fluctu- 
ated from 12 to 1514 cents a pound. Approxi- 
mately 200,000 trees have been set out in the 
southern States, covering an area of about 
2,000 acres. 





Sentiment on Metric System 


Members of the House committee on coinage, 
weights and measures within a few days will 
hold an executive meeting to consider the ac- 
tion it shall take on the Britten bill, which 
would establish the metric system in this coun- 
try. Sentiment among members of the com- 
mittee is adverse to the measure. Some mem- 
bers, who have sat in hearings on the same 
subject in past Congresses, say frankly they 
have no doubt that the metric system would be 
an improvement over the system of weights and 
measures long in use in the United States. On 
the other hand, they feel strongly that the 
hardships that would result from changing the 
system by law would far outweigh its benefits. 








Valuation Docket Decisions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—A decision by 
Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Valuation Docket No. 238 fixes the final value 
for rate-making purposes of the property of the 
Puget Sound & Cascade Railway Co., owned and 
used for common-carrier purposes, at $427,902, as 
of June 30, 1917. This road is controlled by the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co. through stock ownership. 
It owns and operates a single-track standard-gage 
steam railroad from Mount Vernon to Tale, Wash., 
15,929 miles, and also owns 2,860 miles of yard 
tracks and sidings. 

In another decision Division 1 finds the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the Blytheville, 
Burdette & Mississippi River Railway Co., owned 
and used for common-carrier purposes, to be 
$115,154, as of June 30, 1916, and of the property 
used but now owned, $5,326. This carrier is an 
Arkansas corporation, controlled by the Three 
States Lumber Co. Its single-track standard-gage 
railroad extends from Wolverton Landing to 
Blytheville, Ark., with a branch from Burdette to 
Burdette Junction, comprising 11.988 miles of road. 
It likewise owns 12.392 miles of yard tracks and 
sidings. 

The final value of the property of the Trinity 
Valley & Northern Railway Co. is fixed-at $102,240, 
the value of property used but not owned, $36,500, 
and the value of property owned but not used, 
$396. This railroad extends from Dayton to 
Lumm, Tex., 17.842 miles. The carrier also owns 
2 miles of yard tracks and sidings. Most of the 
traffic is received from the South Texas Hardwood 
Co., “which has made advances to rehabilitate the 
railroad.” 

In still another decision Division 1 finds the 
final value of property of the Marion and Southern 
Railroad Co., owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes, to be $11,500, and of the property owned 
but not used, $115,500. The carrier owns a line 
of railroad extending from Marion to Brownsville, 
§. C., 20 miles, of which it operates 1.608 miles 
and leases the remaining 18.392 miles to the Ma- 
tion County Lumber Co. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loading 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—For week ended 
March 13 loading of revenue freight totaled 
967,411 cars, distributed as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 74,318 cars; grain and grain products, 40,273 
cars; livestock, 27,357 cars; coal, 188,834 cars; 
coke, 14,958 cars; ore, 10,762 cars; merchandise, 
264,861 cars; miscellaneous, 346,053 cars. 
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To Construct New Line in Florida 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commissien has author- 
zed the Atlantic Coast Line Railruad Co. to con- 
struct 21 miles of railroad in Millsborough and 
Pasco counties, Florida, extendin: from a connec- 
tion with one of the branch lines of the Coast Line 
at or near Thonotosassa in a t.ortheasterly direc- 
tion to appoint on its west coast main line at or 
hear Dade City. 

The chief purpose of constructing this line is to 
connect two of applicant’s existing lines, providing 
an alternate through route to and from Tampa and 
Points south, and Thomasville, Ga., and all points 
north and west thereof. The proposed line will 
also form part of a new short line between Jack- 
Sonville and Tampa and will effect a saving of ap- 
proximately 25 miles between Tampa and Dade 
City, as compared with the existing route between 
those points via Lakeland. 

The new line will serve locally an area of 150 
Square miles, most of which is without rail facili- 
ties. The applicant estimates that within this area 


there are 24,400 acres in timber, 
pasture and 14,400 acres under cultivation. 
principal industries in the order of their impor- 
tance are citrus fruit growing, lumbering and gen- 
eral farming. 


57,600 acres in 
The 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Activities 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22.—Announcement is 
made by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion that the hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission involving relief from the Fourth 
Section (long- and short-haul clause) in connection 
with the rates on forest products from points in 
the South and Southwest to the territory beyond 
the Ohio River, which was originally scheduled to 
be held in Chicago starting on March 24, has been 
postponed until June 15. 

Hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission involving the rate structure on forest prod- 
ucts from the South will commence in. Atlanta, Ga., 
at the Hotel Atlanta-Biltmore, on April 2. These 
hearings will embrace rates under suspension from 
points in the Southeast and Mississippi Valley east 
of the Mississippi River to Carolina and Virginia 
territory, also formal complaints attacking the pres- 
ent rates from the same territory to the East and 
to points north of the Ohio River in which the as- 
sociation has intervened to protect its members. 
Many of the rates involved in these hearings have 
been negotiated by the association with the carriers 
on a basis satisfactory to all members, while other 
rates will be contested. 


To Oppose Proposed Increased Rates 


RICHMOND, VA., March 23.—Increases in rates 
on lumber shipments from all parts of Virginia, 
sought by carriers from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will be opposed by Virginia lumber- 
men and chambers of commerce at the hearing 
which opens in Atlanta on April 2 before Examiner 
Mackley. 

Included in the list of opponents to the increased 
rates are the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
Virginia Shippers’ Association, Virginia and North 
Carolina lumber associations and the chambers of 
commerce of Norfolk, Lynchburg, Roanoke, New- 
port News and Suffolk. These organizations will 
all be represented in Atlanta when the hearing 
opens next month, as well as many individual lum- 
ber companies in the State, according to Mason 
Manghum, commerce counsel to the State corpore- 
tion commission, who will represent that body in 
the case. 

The hearing involves not only lumber rates as 
they affect Virginia, but as they relate to the entire 
South. When the carriers filed petitions for in- 
creases in Virginia rates, large lumber interests in 
other parts of the South, centering in Atlanta, 
made formal complaints to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the rates on lumber now 
obtaining in the southern States. This resulted in 
a decision on the part of the Federal commission 
to hear the two cases jointly. It is expected that 
the carriers will put in their evidence during the 
first three weeks of the hearing. The lumber in- 
terests and the public will follow with their tes- 
timony. 

It is expected that this will be the first general 
investigation made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a commodity rate in the South and 
that it will be followed by inquiry into rates on 
other commodities in the southern States, Mr. 
Manghum said. As the southern class rate case is 
now pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission it is expected that the Federal body will 
arrange the commodity rates so as to make them 
harmonize with the new class rates to be an- 
nounced by the commission in its direction of the 
class rate case. 


Flooring That 
Builds Trade 


Here’s a fact that will in- 
terest you, Mr. Dealer. 
Four years ago there wasn’t 
any Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Co. We started 
in business as a subsidiary 
of Hudson & Dugger Co. 
with a plant of 50,000 to 
60,000 feet daily capacity. 
Today our business has out- 
grown our original factory 
and we are completing a 
new plant which will dou- 
ble our capacity. Our floor- 
ing has had the quality to 
build sales for us and scores 
of dealers. It will do the 
same thing for you. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at 


Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss. 


HUDSON acociinc 

















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





MILLS: . e 
Resboro, Ark. We Solicit 
Maddie Ask Your Patronage 














| Gummer Gypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


ee LUMBER 
Gypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
*‘Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 
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Flooring That Gets 
Repeat Orders 





You know that the man who sells 
flooring on commission basis in a 
specific area has got to have a product 
good enough to deliver a high average 
of repeat orders or he can’t exist. 

Dixie Brand Oak Flooring is sold 
to the retail trade exclusively by com- 
mission representatives and we want 
to tell you that they are all getting 
a good high average of repeat orders. 
If you want wtgeagy repeat orders 
from contractors, carpenters, and 
builders in your town sell Dixie Brand 
Oak Flooring. 


When you buy our Oak, 
Gum, h, Elm and 
Cottonwood lumber, you 
get the full product 
the log in each grade. 
Nothing picked out. 


JEROME HARDWOOD 
LUMBER CO. 


JEROME, :: ARKANSAS 
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On Your Next 
Order Try Our 


All grades, 3’’& 4'’ Std. Mtch. 
Edge Grain, Heart and Sap 
Flooring; Shed Stock; 2x4- 
2x6; Dimension all 
grades S4S toS&E 
Std. fengths 10’ to 
24’; Timbers 4x4"’ 
to 20x20"’ I’gths 


We 
can also 
furnish 
Peeled Piling 
5” to 7” tip, 
10” to 16” butt, 
20’ to 100’ long. 
WILLIAMS 
Yellow Pine Co. 
Poplarville, Miss. 
Mill at Wilco, Miss. 




















FRANK PAYNE | 


WHOLESALE | 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 

















Logging Ralph C Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 

transportation or harvesting tan bark an 

turpentine economically? he will 

tell you how. An invaluable reference book 

~via ne tie , timber owners, 
$4.50, postpaid. 


Pein Lumberman * ee as 

















interior finish and sash and doors 
was reported active by operators of plants at 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. The plants are 
engaged mainly upon orders of materials for large 
buildings at points over the middle West. They 
are figuring upon an influx of bills for materials 
for residences. Quotations are firm in all lines. 


Actual orders for stock and special work are 
showing consistent enlargement as the season ad- 
vances in the Minneapolis-St. Paul (Minn.) region, 
where sash and door mills are doing an encourag- 
ing volume of business. One of the most accurate 
signs of the business trend is the increasing num- 
ber of inquiries. ‘This is regarded as a forecast 
that rural communities will do considerable build- 
ing this spring and summer. Hotel, apartment 
and home construction is expected to be of smaller 
total in the cities this year than last, but the im- 
provement in rural and small community con- 
struction is believed to assure business for sash and 
door mills fully up to the satisfactory volume of 
last year. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report working larger 
forces and demand for special items increasing, 
with prospects for good spring demand for sash, 
doors and screens. Millwork prices generally are 
firm, but there is some weakness in the yard stock. 


The Meckelburg Sash & Door Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has received the contract to furnish the mill- 
work for the new million dollar hotel under con- 
struction at Racine, Wis. Doors will be supplied 
by the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. of Marshfield, 
Wis. 

Weather conditions are still far from being satis- 
factory and as a result the demand for millwork, 
doors and sash in Columbus and central Ohio is 
still curtailed. There is a good deal of figuring 
on new work, however, and most of the mills are 
fairly busy on booked orders. The capacity of the 
mills is not filled by any means, although most of 
them are operating to about 75 percent. Prospects 
are bright for active outside work as soon as the 
warm days arrive and the tone of the trade is 
good. Door and sash factories are still rather 
busy accumulating stocks for the spring demand. 


Business in 


The door and millwork situation at Buffalo, 
N. Y. remains unchanged, the most favorable fea- 


ture being that builders are all hopeful that there 
will be a good deal of work for them in the suburbs 
of the city just as soon as steady spring weather 
arrives. Permits at present are running fewer than 
a year ago. ; 

Further increase in orders is reported by the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) sash and door plants, with 
prices holding firm and demand slightly above the 
production volume. With the passing of the rainy 
season, the managers expect an additional increase 
in the number and volume of the orders. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men have 
found business of late perhaps less active than 
recently, but with the weather taking a decided 
turn for the better there is every expectation that 
a revival of interest will take place as activity in 
construction is resumed. Speculative building will 
probably show up smaller than for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, this class of construction 
having been pushed until the housing accommoda- 
tions are quite adequate for present needs. Com- 
petition, especially on stock sizes, is quite keen, 
but the mills as well as the distributers manage to 
come out on the right side, and the future is re- 
garded with confidence. 


Movement of window glass from factories to 
distributers and from distributers to consumers 
has slowed up, according to The Glass Worker, 
which says further: ‘While orders are received 


every day by the larger producers they do not 
bulk as large as they did two months ago. The 


result is that some glass is going into warehouses. 
However, this may be opportune, should demand 
suddenly increase. The present hesitancy in win- 
dow and other forms of building glass, excepting 
plate glass, is not expected to be lasting. Already 
there are indications of a reawakening in the 
northeastern States and some fear is expressed 
that should demand become good from all sections 
difficulty might be met in getting glass as quickly 
as desired.” 


Build New Sash and Door Plant 


MINNBAPOLIS, MINN., March 23.—Construction 
of a new factory to cost more than $250,000 and 
to employ more than 100 men will start this 
spring in South Minneapolis. Helmer Knudsen, 
president of the Lake Street Sash & Door Co., 
announced the plans today. Mr. Knudsen is presi- 
dent of a new corporation, known as the Hiawatha 
Manufacturing Co., which will operate the new 


factory, doors and other interior 
finish. 

The factory is to be of brick, 110 by 300 feet, 
two stories high, with walls and foundation to 
support a third story. Lumber sheds, dry kilns 
and warehouse also will be built. Machinery and 
equipment are to cost $100,000. The site of the 
new plant, which is to be completed by Oct. 1, has 
excellent railway facilities. 

Most of the output of the present factory is for 
twin cities consumption, but the company has 
found new markets for the materials to be turned 
out, according to Mr. Knudsen. The Hast will be 
a new field. Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh are 
to be leading outlets. 
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Evening Classes in Millwork 


DETROIT, MICH., March 23.—With a view to fos- 
tering the increasing tendency in the millwork in- 
dustry toward standardization of terminology and 
costs evening classes for the study of plan reading 
and estimating, with supplementary lectures on 
practical millwork construction and salesmanship 
have been established under the auspices of the 
Detroit Lamber Dealers’ Association. Elmer A, 
Adams, head of the Millwork Quantity Survey Bu- 
reau, an auxiliary organization in the activities of 
the local association, has been appointed director 
of these courses. The enrollment now numbers 105 
students, including estimators, salesmen, office and 
factory employees, yard managers and others. 

One of the principal ob- 
jectives of these courses 
of instruction is the uni- 
fication of the practice of 
listing and estimating 
and the adoption of a ter- 
minology which can be 
applied in a practical way 
to all items of millwork, 
both stock and _ special. 


making sash, 





ELMER A. ADAMS, 
Detroit, Mich. ; 
Who Directs Millwork 
Courses 





Plans, specifications and 
instructions for the plan 
reading portion of the 
courses, as well as other 
“Cost Book A” material, 
are being supplied by the 
technical department of 
the Millwork Cost Bn- 
reau, of Chicago. 

Lectures and practical talks have been delivered 
thus far by mill-owers and executives. Because of 
the fact that these men have spent years in De- 
troit growing up with the industry their prac- 
tical suggestions for coping with local problems 
have proved of great value. Through an arrange 
ment with the Detroit board of education the 
classes are held in the rooms of the City of De- 
troit College. An attendance record of about 98.5 
percent has been noted to date, besides a number 
in attendance as visitors. 

It is expected that this new move in the local 
millwork industry will assist materially in promot- 
ing harmony and coéperation between the prac- 
tical factory employee and the salesman in the 
field. 








Program of Cost Bureau Annual 


The program for the twelfth annual convention 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau to be held in the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday and Friday, 
April 15 and 16, is now complete. The subjects 
listed for discussion touch every phase of the mill- 
work industry—production, marketing and account- 
ing. An important report, of the committee on 
specified widths of hardwood, is to be made by 
S. S. King, of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, chairman of that committee. 
Another report that will be awaited with interest 
is that of the advertising committee, headed by 
E. C. Noelke, president of the Noelke-Lyon Manu- 
facturing Co., Burlington, Iowa. Wilson Compten, 
secretary-manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C., is to be heard on 
the subject “Trade Extension.” E. EB. Lorimer, 
manager Herdman Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, will sound a “Call For Intelligent Ac 
tion.” Many other speakers, including some of the 
best known men in the millwork trade, will deliver 
addresses or conduct discussions on subjects that 
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are of great interest and importance to the mill- 
work industry at this time. On the whole, it is 
doubtful whether a more interesting and compre- 
hensive program has ever been worked out for a 
convention of the Millwork Cost Bureau, and it is 
hoped that every member of the bureau, as well as 
others interested in any phase of the millwork in- 
dustry, will take advantage of this opportunity to 
near the latest and best ideas on the subjects in 
which they are most interested. The usual informal 
panquet and entertainment will be tendered visiting 
members and guests by the bureau on Thursday 
evening. 


Reports Data on Southern Millwork 


ATLANTA, GA., March 22.—A _ report recently 
compiled by C. B. Harman, secretary of the South- 
ern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, from data received from the association mem- 
pers, indicates that there are now 225 millwork 
plants in the group of southern States, and that the 
total payroll of these 225 plants amounts to 19,575 
wage men and 2,250 salaried employees. The total 
annual expenditure of the mills for advertising, the 
report shows, averages $385,000. 


Company Leases Millwork Plant 
SPOKANB, WASH., March 20.—-The Long Lake 
Lumber Co. has leased the plant of the King Sash 
& Door Co., at Spokane, and is installing a full 
crew there to operate on millwork. Announcement 
of the lease was made recently by James Brown, 
of the Long Lake company, which operates a retail 





additional operation, which will be combined with 
the present Brooklyn branch distributing ware- 
house. 

The merger of these two operations undoubtedly 
gives the Pacific Mutual Door Co. the largest 
stock-distributing warehouse in the United States. 
This is the third operation of the kind absorbed 
by that company in the last two years. 


Analyze Millwork Cost Schedule 

Toronto, ONnT., March 22.—The Toronto Mill- 
work Bureau held its regular fortnightly meeting 
recently, the feature of which was a schedule of 
millwork cost data furnished by R. G. Milne, of 
the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Toronto. The mem- 
bers present were much interested in discussing 
and analyzing the schedule. Each was furnished 
with a copy and undertook to bring to the next 
meeting a schedule of their own costs worked out 
in a similar manner so that comparisons and fur- 
ther discussion may take place. 


Flyer Preaches Fire Prevention, 


ASHLAND, WIs., March 22.—A fire fighting 
flyer, sponsored by the Upper Peninsula Devel- 
opment Bureau, the State department of con- 
servation, the United States Forest Service, the 
Michigan State College, the Out-Door Life As- 
sociation of America, the American Tree Asso- 
ciation, chambers of commerce and luncheon 
clubs will run through Cloverland, soon, making 
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A load of white pine logs cut at camp No. 39, Loretta, Wis., of the Edward Hines Hardwood ¢ 
This sleigh load represents two trees that produced seventeen logs, scaling 8,720 feet 


Hemlock Co. 





and wholesale yard and plant at Grace and Nevada, 
and the old Phoenix Lumber Co. mill in the down- 
town district. 

The Long Lake company is installing two big 
new planers in the plant at Grace and Nevada. A 
tush of business necessitated the leasing of the 
King plant for a time. 

“Our lease on the King plant is a temporary 
arrangement,” said Mr. Brown. ‘‘We will operate 
it only until we have installed our new machinery 
in our own plant.’ 


Comes Back Into Millwork Business 

TACOMA, WASH., March 20.—A. D. Irwin will 
again represent the Pacific Mutual Door Co., of 
Tacoma, on full carlots of fir millwork in the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi river. Mr. Irwin’s 
long experience and ability as a sash and door 
man are well known. He resigned several months 
ago to enter the real estate business in Florida. 
His “first love’ was too strong for Art, and he 
has weakened to the extent of taking up his old 
work April 1. 


Millwork Warehouse Changes Hands 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥., March 22.—The Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., of Tacoma, Wash., which maintains 
stock-distributing millwork warehouses in St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia 
and Brooklyn, has just completed the purchase of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co.’s distributing warehouse 
at Brooklyn. G. A. Williams, eastern manager, is 
how here assisting Mr. Peltier, local manager of 
the Pacific Mutual Door Co., in taking over this 


fifty-two stops in twenty-six days to inform the 
people of the damage wrought by fires on the 
forests of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
to seek their aid in fire prevention and fire ex- 
tinction. Upper Michigan contains 90 percent 
of the standing primeval forests of Michigan, 
and it is to protect them as well as the thou- 
sands of acres of second growth that this edu- 
cational campaign of the fire fighting flyer is 
being staged. 

The flyer is a train carrying exhibits showing 
methods of prevention and combating fires. A 
lecture car will enable visitors while inside to 
hear speeches from men prominent throughout 
the State and nation, The speakers are Dr. 
Raphael Zon, director, Lake States forest ex- 
periment station, St. Paul, Minn.; O. T. Swan, 
secretary, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis.; Crosby 
Hoar, district forest inspector, Duluth, Minn.; 
L. F. Livingston, Michigan State College, Mar- 
quette, Mich.; Herman Lunden, member of the 
State department of conservation, Gaylord, 
Mich.; J. H. Jasberg, Hancock, Mich.; T. F. 
Marston, secretary, Northeastern Michigan De- 
velopment Bureau, Bay City, Mich.; G. E. 
Bishop, secretary, Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau, Marquette, Mich.; Dr. John N. 
Lowe, Marquette, Mich.; Prof. L. J. Young, 
head of the department of forestry, University 
of Michigan. 


ruce Southern Hardwood 
Mouldings and Finish | 
All lumber used in Bruce mould- 


ings and finish is carefully seasoned 
in modern kilns, and worked by lat- 


est type machinery in our fully 
equipped mills at Memphis and Little Rock, 
insuring quality and accuracy. 


Prompt Shipments of red or sap gum 
mouldings and finish, plain or quartered ; 
also oak, red or white, plain or quartered, 
manufactured in accordance with the spec- 
ifications of the Standard Moulding Book. 


Write for prices 


E. L. Bruce Company, Memphis 
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Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 
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A. L. Caflisch & Sons’ Lumber Co. 
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Rae’ Cypress Products 
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LONG LEAF 
Rift and Flat 


FLOORING 


Dimension, 
Roofers 


\ 
PINE PLUME LUMBER © 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 


DIMENSION 


We offer you some 
mighty good values 
in this stock for we 
specialize in 

No. 1 and 2 
SHORTLEAF 
DIMENSION 


Large and Small orders are 
Solicited. Try a car soon. 


Lathrop Lumber Co. 


LATHROP, ALA. oa 


Thin Caleng Specialists 


HIGH GRADE 


%" and 4" CEILING. 
4%" and %" BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 




























W. M. CARNEY MILL CO. 


SPA Atmore, Ala. SPA 


Grade Marked Southern Pine 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
EXPORT 


Saun Southern Hardwoods 
Kiln Drying a Specialty 


Sales Office: MOBILE,ALA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La. 


DOMESTIC 























THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—A-1 Materials Corporation, 


incorporated, 


CALIFORNIA. Quincy—B. & H. Moulding Mill, in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

CONNECTICUT. East Lynne—Howard Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000; lumber. 

FLORIDA. Seffner—Arrow Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Redding Lumber Co., incorporat- 


$36,000. 
Argo—Summit Argo Lumber Co., 


ed; capital, 
ILLINOIS. 
porated. 
Raymond 
ital, $30,000. 
KENTUCKY. 
Co., incorporated; 
millwork, ete., 


incor- 


Raymond Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
Louisville—George C. Gernert Lumber 
capital, $30,000; to deal in lumber, 
also building materials. 

MISSOURI. Festus—Collapsible Coop & Carrier Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Totwa Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Ellisburg—F. E. Hudson & Sons, in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; to operate timber and 
lumber yards. 


Maspeth—Elmhurst Lumber & Trim Co. increasing 
capital to $100,600. 
Sheridan Woodbury Co., incorporated; 


Wendell F., 
capital, $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Durham—D. B. Cameron, in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; to deal in timber and its 
products. 

Oakboro—State Warehouse Co., incorporated; capital, 
80,000; to do wholesale and retail lumber business, 

Wilmington—Wilmington Stave Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; to manufacture and sell staves and 
building material. 

OHIO. Mantua 
capital, $75,000. 

ae oe eae Screen Co., incorporated; capital, 

0,000; to manufacture screens and weather stripping. 

pvr al Pate Shingle Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,00 

Portland Morrison Planing Mills, incorporated; capi- 
ta 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Homewood Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. ‘o> cc, Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Bonita—Bonita "Building & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Houston—Myers-Spalti Mfg. Co. 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 


Mantua Lumber Co., incorporated; 


increasing capital 


Jacksonville—Cobb-Holman Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $75,000 

Panhandle — Acme Lumber Co., of Tulsa, Okla., 
granted permit to do business in Texas; capital, 
—" headquarters, Panhandle; J, L. Aldridge, State 
agent. 


VIRGINIA. Pulaski—Pulaski Veneer Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Twin Harbors Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $50,000. 
Raymond—Wood & Hart, incorporated; 
2,000,000; to manufacture wood products. 
Seattle—Industrial Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


’ 


capital, 


Seattle—Rainier Cabinet Works, incorporated; increas- 
ing capital to $7,000. 

Tacoma—Compressed Spruce Products Co. of the 
Pacific, incorporated. 

Winlock—Winlock & Toledo Lumber Co. 


» incorporated; 
capital, $50,000 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Parkin—Wallin & Davis succeeded by 
W. G. Harne. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Athens Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by H. W. Melrose. 


‘ +. ~ iia M. Smith Lumber Co. sold to Barr Lum- 
er 

. Reedley—Frank Frane & Son succeeded by Frank 
rane. 

San Diego—Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. of 
San Bernardino has made application here for dissolu- 
tion. 

South Dos Palos—Miller & Lux lumber yard and mill 
sold to O. A. Makin, of Los Banos, and Geo. Malm 
and E. K. Angle, of Dos Palos. Geo. Malm will be 
local manager. 


IDAHO. Mullan—Wallace Lumber Co. has ‘omen 
lumber and hardware business of B. F. Tolbert 


ILLINOIS. Newman-—Farmers Grain & Lamber Co. 
succeeded by Newman Grain & Lumber Co. 

Paris—McGuire-Cummings Mfg. Co. succeeded by Cum- 
mings Car & Coach Co. 

IOWA. Aurelia—Aurelia Lumber Co. 
Eclipse Lumber Co. 

Hardy—Rosenberg Wicks Lumber Co. 
Martin A. Jensen. 

KANSAS. Alta Vista—Herman Wolgast sold lumber 
and building material yard to his brother, William Wol- 
gast, of Alma, who, with his sons, Walter and Arthur, 
will run the business in connection with the Alma yard. 

KENTUCKY. Stamping Ground—Stamping Ground 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Lyons Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Stambaugh — Stambaugh Lumber & 
Fuel Co. succeeded by Phoenix Lumber & Supply Co. 

MINNESOTA. Marshall—J. P. Snyder has purchased 
one-third interest in the local yard of the C. M. You- 
mans Lumber Co., of which he has been manager. 

Rothsay—S. C. Bowman has sold his interest in the 
- tenga lumber yard to ©. G. Rosengren, of 

ergus. 


succeeded by 


succeeded by 





MISSISSIPPI. Jackson-——-Grambling-Kennedy 
Co. succeeded by Grambling Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Clifton Hill—Clifton Hill lumber yard, 
owned principally by W. L. Dameron, of Kansas City. 
has been purchased by the Engleman Lumber Co. of 
Salisbury. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Rugby—Rogers Lumber Co. has 
taken possession of the yard recently purchased by the 
Imperial Lumber Co., with De Chambeau, as manager, 


OH}?O. Upper Sandusky—J. W. Kellogg has pur. 
chased the E. F,. Stephan lumber yard, operated by the 
Nevada Lumber Co., and will occupy as implement 
wareroom. Lumber machinery sold to a Cincinnati firm, 

OKLAHOMA. Albion—Kiamichi River Lumber (Co, 
succeeded by Bagby Linden Lumber Co. 

Morrison—Thompson-Parker Lumber Co. sold to Rounds 
& Porter Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Eugene—Otto Stephens reported purchased 
sawmill of J. H. Buchanan. 

Cascade Locks—D. ©. Eccles, of Portland, has pur. 
chased the mill of the Wind River Lumber Co. here and 
it is understood that the plant will be put in opera- 
tion April 1. 

Portland—A deed transferring to the Charles R. Me. 
Cormick Lumber Co. the Silver Lake Ry. & Lumber 
Co.’s railway line extending from a rollway at Cowlitz 
River, near Castle Rock, into the McCormick timber 
east of that place, has been filed; consideration $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Currie & Campbell 
moving into new offices at 1700 Walnut St. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Conde—Melham Bros. Lumber Co, 
sold to Hearnen Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Cleveland—Barnes Mfg. Co. succeeded 
by Stivers Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Denison, Mabank & Sherman—Lynch Da- 
vidson & Co. sold yards to Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Churchland—Planters Mfg. Co., of which 
W. W. Hargrove, Portsmouth, is president, has acquired 
and will operate the plant of the Churchland Mfg. Co. 
as a barrel and crate factory. 

WASHINGEON. Pe Ell—The Midway Lumber Co. has 
sold its logging business near here to C. E. Barstow & 
Son, Lee Kronberg and J. Maletio. 

Puyallup—A. L. Card has sold his interest in the 
Columbia Box & Veneer Co. to Chas. W. Schuh and 
H. A. Wilson. 

Seattle—H. B. Waite Mill & Timber Co., sawmill and 
logging, has sold all its holdings except the mill at 
Granite Falls to the Monroe Logging Co. 

Winlock—Cooper Lumber Yard sold to R. J. Miller. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. Hawthorne—J. K. Sine Lumber Oo. 
completing new lumber yard. 

KANSAS. Jetmore—Lindas Lumber Co. will erect 
business building; cost, $7,500 

MICHIGAN. Baldwin—Baldwin Lumber Co. building 
yard buildings, including shed, 100 x 60 ft., coal shed, 
lime house, and concrete storage house; resaw and sand- 
ing machinery to be installed. 

NEBRASKA. Hastings—Byers Lumber Co. establish- 
ing new yard. 


Lumber 


TEXAS. Colorado—George Gray, Jr., erecting lum- 
ber yard buildings. 
New Ventures 
ARKANSAS. Gilbert—Joe Sanderson and Amsey 0s- 


born have installed a new sawmill on a tract of timber 
on Silver Hill near here. 

Marshall—Fred Sanders has begun sawmill operation. 

CALIFORNIA. Burbank—J. B. Campbell has engaged 
in business at 1201 W. Hollywood Way as Campbell 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

Palo Alto—Minton Lumber Co. has opened a branch 
office here in charge of Harry A. Hoyt. 

San Diego—P. G. Geib Lumber Co., of Carlsbad, 
opened for business; certificate filed by J. J. Geib, 
George Geib and P. G. Geib. 

Sutter City—Frank R. Close will open retail lumber 
yard April 1. 

INDIANA,  Evansville—American Woodcraft Oor- 
poration, manufacturing tables of all kinds, has started 
work in new plant. 


MISSOURI. East Prairie—R. L. Conyers has begun 
sawmill operation. 
NEBRASKA. Hastings—W. G. Pauley Lumber Co. 


has begun retail lumber business. 

Seward—W. G. Pauley Lumber Co. 
lumber business. 

OHIO. Bloomville—-Nelson Gottfried opening retail 
lumber business. 

Milford Center—Jackson Lumber & Supply Co. open- 
ing lumber and building material business on the Camp 
Dennison Pike between Milford Center and Camp 
Dennison. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—O. F. Phillips has started in 
lumber business. 

OREGON. Carlton—Bonny Bros. 
manufacture of broom handles. 


has begun retail 


engaging in the 


Corvallis—Copeland Lumber Co., of Portland, opening 
branch yard. 

Portland—Bonnie View Hardwood Floor Co., new 
concern. 

TEXAS. Beeville—Grand Lumber Co., starting 12 
business. 


Panhandle—Producers Lumber Co. opening retail yard. 

WASHINGTON. Burrows—E. K. Wood Lumber (Co. 
opening planing mill. 

Cathlamet—Capt. Babbidge opening lumber yard. 

Kalama—Clough & Kinschi starting sawmill operation. 

Spokane—Monroe St. Lumber Co. will add paint and 
builders’ hardware department. 


(Concluded on page 113) 
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ALBERT L. STEPHENS, 68 years old, for- 
merly a conspicuous figure in the lumber indus- 
try in Michigan, died on Monday night, March 
93, at nis home in Grosse Pointe Shores, near 
Detroit, ef a complication of diseases. He had 
been ilf tor several years, never having fully 
recovered from injuries sustained in an eleva- 
tor accident in San Francisco. Mr. Stephens 
was born in Romeo, Macomb County, Michigan. 
In 1875 he left Williams College to join his 
father in the lumber business. Retiring from 
the active management of the Henry Stephens 
Co. in 1897 he went to Detroit and engaged with 
the late C. H. Buhl in building of railroads. He 
was one of the organizers of the Wabash Port- 
land Cement Co. and was its first president. In 
the organization of the O. & W. Thum Co., of 
Grard Rapids, Mich., he played a prominent 
part. For years Mr. Stephens was a close friend 
and neighbor of the late Gov. Hazen S. Pingree. 
He served as a member of the Mackinaw Island 
Park Commission, the Detroit Water Board and 
the Michigan Board for Feeble Minded and 
Epileptics. He was a member of the Detroit 
Club, the Yondotega Club, the Country Club, 
the Detroit Boat Club, the New York Yatch 
Club, the Caledon Mountain Trout Club, the 
Navy League of the United States and the Rain- 
bow Club. He is survived by a widow. Fu- 
neral services were held on Thursday afternoon, 
March 25. 

JUDGE JOHN H. LUCAS, of Kansas City, 
Mo., general counsel for the Southern Pine As- 
sociation and well known and highly regarded in 
lumber circles, died on Thursday evening, March 
18, at the Trinity Lu- 
theran hospital in that 
city. News of his death 
was received with great 
sadness at the conven- 
tion of the association 
now in session at New 
Orleans, at which it had 
been hoped that Judge 
Lucas would take a 
prominent part. Funeral 





THE LATE 
JOHN H. LUCAS 





services were held at 
Osceola, Mo., the early 
home of the deceased, 
and were attended by 
the Kansas City Bar 
Association in a body 
and by a very large 
number of the noted ju- 
rist’s thousands of 
friends. The body lay 
in state in a chapel in 
Kansas City until taken 
to the special train pro- 
vided by the Frisco rail- 
road for which he “ud been counsel for years. 

John Lucas was a giecat lawyer and has been 
characterized by his contemporarics as one of 
Missouri’s greatest men. Familiarly known in 
Kansas City and its vicinity as ‘Uncle, John,” 
he was the hero of many a tale of kéen and 
brilliant legal battles. He was a genial, kindly 
gentleman of the old southern type, whom it was 
an honor and a pleasure to know, and was a 
keen student of human psychology, with a 
wealth of experience from which to draw the 
homely stories with which he so often pointed an 
argument. The lumbermen, with whom and for 
whom he had worked for more than a quarter 
of a century, held him in the highest esteem 
and his passing is a deep grief and serious loss 
to the southern pine industry. 





WARD S. SHAW, 47 years old, treasurer of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Co., at South 
Bend, Ind., died recently at his home there. Mr. 
Shaw had been in poor health for some time, but 
death came suddenly from an attack of acute 
indigestion. Mr. Shaw was born in Cassopolis, 
Mich., June 26, 1878, and had been a resident 
of South Bend for twenty-seven years. He was 
married Dec. 17, 19038, to Miss Bertha Watkins 
in Blanchester, Ohio. Besides the widow, he is 
Survived by two children, Joseph C. and Marion, 
both at home; his mother, living in Los Angeles, 
and a brother of the same city. 


ALMOND L. KRUEGER, president of the 
A. L. Krueger Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and a leading wholesaler of cedar posts and 
poles in the Northwest, died suddenly Saturday, 

arch 20, following an operation for appendicitis 
twelve days previously. Mr. Krueger was be- 
lieved to be recovering from the operation until 
Friday night, when he suffered a relapse. Mr. 
Krueger, who was 46 years old, was born at 
Osseo, Minn. For twenty-five years he was a 


resident of Minneapolis. He began his active 
lumber career twenty-two years ago with Fay 
& Moss Lumber Co., and later engaged exten- 
sively in distribution of posts and poles through 
his cwn company. He-..conducted no woods 
operations but obtained the cedar products by 
contract with woods operators. Mr. Krueger 
was a trustee of Linden Hills Congregational 
Church of Minneapolis and was a member of 
the Masonic fraternity and the Shrine. He was 
a leading member of the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club. Besides his wife, Mr. Krueger is sur- 
vived by two sons, Almond jr., and Frederick; 
a brother, Arthur F., and three sisters, Clara, 
Cora and Agatha Krueger, all of Minneapolis. 
The funeral services were conducted at Minne- 
apolis Tuesday. 


CURTIS RITTER, a nephew of W. M. Ritter, 
head of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and a salesman for that concern for 
the last twenty years, died in a Washington hos- 
pital March 20. Mr. Ritter had been stationed 
at Newark, N. J., since last September and re- 
sided with his wife and one son, John T. Ritter, 
jr., at Orange, N. J. He was formerly a sales- 
man in northern Ohio territory and was well 
known in the middle West as well as in eastern 
territory. He had been in other fields and always 
made a host of friends wherever he went. His 
death was due to pernicious anemia from which 
he had suffered for years. About a year ago he 
had an attack but was able to fight it off and 
was on a fair road to recovery when another 
attack came a month ago and he was removed 
to a Washington hospital for treatment. Several 
blood transfusions failed to save his life. The 
funeral was held Monday, March 22, at Muncie, 
Pa., his former home. Those attending from the 
Columbus office of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., were W. M. Ritter, head of the company, 
and uncle to the decedent; W. M. Pryor, presi- 
dent; F. B. Pryor, sales manager; James B. Pat- 
ton, assistant sales manager; E. E. Ritter, a 
brother of the deceased, and C. M. Creiner. 


OSCAR ARNESON, for fifteen years chief 
clerk of the Minnesota house of representives 
and at one time Minnesota State forester, died 
suddenly of heart disease Wednesday, March 17. 
He was widely known among Northwest lumber- 
men. Mr. Arneson had returned home late in 
the evening from a social function, accompanied 
by his wife, when he suddenly collapsed. He 
was carried into his home where he died within 
a few minutes. 


WALTON HEWLITT, a lumber inspector in 
the employ of T. Hofman-Olsen, of New Orleans, 
was killed on Thursday, March 18, in an acci- 
dent which occurred near Rosa, La. The car 
in which Mr. Hewlitt was riding skidded in soft 
gravel and overturned, according to the report. 
The machine landed in a water-filled ditch, with 
its victim pinned underneath, his death being 
caused by drowning. The body was sent to New 
Orleans for interment. Mr. Hewlitt was about 
50 years old and left a wife and three children. 


JOHN L. COGAN, assistant secretary of the 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Mitchell, S. D., 
died in a hospital at Mitchell, Saturday, March 
13, according to advices received last week by 
Minneapolis (Minn.) friends. He had been as- 
sociated with the company for twenty-five years. 
At the time of his death he was manager of 
the company’s yard at Mitchell. A wife and 
three children survive. 


FRANK LESLIE BINFORD JR., 10-year-old 
son of Frank L. Binford, vice president and 
treasurer of the Burnett-Binford Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, died recently at the home of an 
uncle, Paul Binford, of Greenfield, Ind. The 
boy had been visiting his uncle for a few weeks 
and was stricken with pneumonia. His mother 
died some months ago. Besides the father, he is 
survived by two brothers. 


JOHN BEHNKEN, manager of the Britting- 
ham & Hixon Lumber Co., at Lake Mills, Wis., 
died very suddenly there on Wednesday, March 
17, from a stroke of apoplexy. The funeral was 
held at Lake Mills. Mr. Behnken was the presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club, and was well known to the lumber 
industry throughout Wisconsin. 





ROBERT SWAN, an independent logging oper- 
ator of Mason County, Washington, died at his 
home in Shelton, Wash., March 15. Mr. Swan 
was 67 years old and had been engaged in log- 
ging operations since 1888. Mr. Swan is sur- 
vived by five children. 
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We have always taken 
pride in having our lum- 
ber well manufactured. 
No matter how small 
your customer’s order 
he wants well manufac- 
tured stock, accurately 
graded stock, properly 
dried stock. 


Yard and Shed Stock, 
Timbers, Lath 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


Laurel, Miss. 
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Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech 


Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman-Gardiner 
ussssot LLardwood Co. 


Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 
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LONGLEAF 


~ 
HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity ‘TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 
Westen Point Howison Ter. Mile Cedar Lake 
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Co LOUISIANA Coo 


| What You Want— 
| When You Want It! 


The “LaRED” Organization has depend- 
able sources of supply of the lumber listed 
below. No matter what kind, size and 
grade you may need, we can quickly sup- 
ply your wants. Try us on:— 





Genuine Louisiana Tidewater Red Cypress 
Cypress Window and Door Frames 

i Walker Cypress Lath 

1 Southern Hardwoods 
Soft Texture Tidewater Tupelo | 
Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine | 
Fir—Spruce—Hemlock 
California White and Sugar Pine 
" Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 


TRY OUR “‘LaRED” BRAND OF i 
PREMIUM CEDAR SHINGLES 
} 


“LaRED” Supremes—The 100% Shingles 
“LaRED” Extra Clears—100% clear,85 %edgegrain 
“LaRED” Star A Stars—Real Stars 





Louisiana Red Cypress Company 
of New Orleans 


cert Steg 1018-19 White Bldg., 
La. Seattle, Wash. 


ee 














' New Orleans, 
a 







“THE wO0e ETERMAL” 


ae = - 








saun SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20' long 


y— | 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


| LUMBER CO. Ltd. 
| ANSLEY, LA. 
































CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark &Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
faked bya practical of the molding machine. Pu 
lished by a practical s woodwon er who traveled 
thousands of miles to gather the necess 
informaation. Bound in Red Leather. $2.56, 
postpaid. 


American Lumberman “! Ti Deabess on 

















TACOMA, WASH. 


20.—The plan of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club for group meetings of the industry, to 
he held in connection with the regular weekly club 
meetings, has been accepted by the Tacoma retail 


March 


lumbermen. The result of this arrangement was 
an unusually large attendance at the club meet- 
ing Wednesday, with practically every retail firm 
in the city represented, and a large turnout of the 
manufacturers. 

Paul H. Johns, president of the City Lumber 
Co., who has just returned from a trip to the 
East, declared that in his opinion the yard trade 
will go largely to the mills which can provide stock 
at short notice this spring. He said that the re- 
tailers in all lines, including lumber, seem to 
have adopted a policy of buying only for immedi- 
ate needs. 

President Frost Snyder read a letter from R. B. 
Allen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
in which recent action by the pineapple growers 
looking to the substitution of fiber boxes for wood 
was discussed. This letter brought out a general 
discussion among the lumbermen, but no action 
was taken. 

The group meetings following the club gather- 
ing were extremely well attended. 

The newly organized Tacoma Traffic Club held 
a get together meeting last night with the Seattle 
organization. Fred J. Cronkhite, secretary of the 
Pacific Match Co., presided and pointed out the 
importance of the new organiaztion to Tacoma’s 
shipping interests. 

The annual convention of the Northwest Credit 
Men’s Association opened in Tacoma today with 
delegates from all parts of the Northwest in at- 
tendance. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: Dickman 
Lumber Co., Lewis Luckenbach, Atlantic coast, 
1,100,000 feet (part cargo), and Bert FE. Haney, 
California, 600,000 feet (part cargo). Tidewater 
Mill Co., Lake Frances, California, 200,000 feet 
(part cargo). Oriental dock, Clauseus, Atlantic 
coast, 300,000 feet (part cargo). St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Lake Frances, California, 400,- 
000 feet (part cargo); Stuart Dollar, Atlantic 
coast, 1,000,000 feet (part cargo); Clauseus, At- 
lantic coast, 300,000 feet (part cargo) ; Missourian, 
Atlantic coast, 750,000 feet (part cargo); J. L. 
Luckenbach, Atlantic coast, 800,000 feet (part 
cargo), and Asuka Maru, Japan, 500,000 feet (part 
cargo). Puget Sound Lumber Co., Lake Frances, 
California, 375,000 feet (part cargo), and Cacique, 
west coast South America, 600,000 feet (part 
eargo). Shaffer terminal, Lena Luckenbach, At- 
lantic coast, 3,000,000 shingles and 150,000 feet 
lumber (part cargo). Defiance Lumber Co., Asuka 
Maru, Japan, 500,000 feet (part cargo. Balfour 
dock, Jane Nettleton, California, 250,000 ‘feet (part 
cargo). Baker dock, Missourian, Atlantic coast, 
18,765 doors, 20,000 feet cross arms, 120 bundles 
broom handles and 414 tons box shook (part cargo), 
and Caddopeak, California, 100,000 feet (part 
cargo). Portacoma piers, Stuart Dollar, Atlantic 
coast, 1,000,000 feet (part cargo) ; President Mc- 
Kinley, Japan and China, 450 tons box shook (part 
eargo) ; Georgie, Europe, 5,000 doors and 300,000 
feet lumber (part cargo); Tyndareus, Japan and 
China, 1,000,000 feet lumber and 300 tons box 
shook (part cargo); Cacique, west coast South 
America, 300,000 feet lumber and 1,000 tons box 
shook (completing) ; Akagisan Maru, Japan, 1,000,- 
000 feet (part cargo); Willfaro, Atlantic coast, 
750,000 feet (part cargo), and London Importer, 
Europe, 8,000 doors, 75,000 -feet airplane spruce 
and 300,000 feet lumber (part cargo). 

The growth of Tacoma as a lumber center is 
vividly illustrated by statistics on the waterborne 
commerce of the port included in the annual report 
of the city harbor master made public yesterday. 
This report shows that Tacoma shipped more lum- 
ber by water during 1925 than during 1924, de- 
spite the adverse conditions of the market. The 
lumber exports amounted to 465,332,000 board feet 
in 1925, valued at $9,613,800, to domestic ports, 
and 224,787,000 feet, valued at $5,377,000, to 
foreign ports, a total of 690,120,000 feet as com- 
pared with 654,305,000 feet in 1924. Lumber not 
measurable in board feet included shipments of 
42,580 tons valued at $3,434,000, as compared to 
25,229 tons in 1924. Box shook exports totaled 
33,841 tons, valued at $977,809. The door exports 
from the city totaled 1,288,407, valued at $2,543,- 
000. Handles, shingles and woodenware all regis- 
tered increases. Matches were a new item in the 
export list, with nearly 200 tons shipped. 

Adequate power for all the potential industries 
of Tacoma is now available with the completion 
of the new Cushman power project, which was 


opened this week. The Cushman plant has taken 
five years to construct, and will provide more than 
50,000 horsepower from the first unit. Additional 
facilities will be added as needed. ‘The fact that 
this power is now available is expected to bring 
many new lumber mills to this city, the reclaimed 
lands on the tideflats being ideal for mill sites, 
For several years there has been a shortage of 
power, the old municipal plant at La Grande being 
unable to supply the demand. The Cushman plant 
cost $5,000,000, and was built well within the 
estimated cost. The plant is located at Lake Cush- 
man, which has been more than tripled in size by 
the construction of the power dam. 

The Forest Service here will start the planting 
of 500,000 young fir trees on the Cispus watershed 
tomorrow. The land is part of the area denuded 
by fire in 1902, and the second growth timber wag 
killed by a second blaze which swept the district 
in 1918. For the last five years the Forest Ser. 
vice has been replanting the area, and with the 
setting out of the present batch of 500,000, will 
have put more than 3,000,000 seedlings out in the 
burned lands. 

Plans for making the celebration of American 
Forest Week in Tacoma the most important af- 
fair of its kind since the organization of the cele- 
bration, are being made by Tacoma lumber manu- 
facturers, Federal forestry officials and city au- 
thorities. The matter will be brought before all 
the local civic clubs, which will be asked to co- 
operate in the movement to bring the importance 
of the preservation of the forests prominently be- 
fore the public. 

State timber sold during March brought in $81,- 
944, according to a report made by the State land 
commissioner this week. 

The Copeland Lumber Co., of Tacoma, plans the 
establishment of a branch retail yard at Centralia 
which will start operations about April 1. 

T. A. Stevenson, assistant secretary of the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce, has been appointed 
managing secretary of the Tacoma Chamber of 


Commerce, succeeding Edward P. Kemmer, re- 
signed. 
David C. Scott, president of Scott & Howe, 


left yesterday for California for a month’s trip. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Scott. 
Mrs. Jack Harlan Duncan, before her marriage 
Miss Dorothy Wintermote, is visiting her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Wintermote. 


BEND, ORE. 


March 20.—The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. is 
now operating at capacity on a 2-shift basis. The 
old mill, which was down for more than six weeks 
for repairs and a general overhauling, is again in 
operation, and logging, curtailed since before 
Christmas, is again at capacity. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s mill, completely over- 
hauled since the holidays, is now ready to open, 
but so far is not being operated at capacity because 
of dullness in the pine market. One unit of the 
mill together with the gang saw is down on the 
night shift, and there is no present indication of 
starting it up. The box departments of the two 
mills are operating at 50 to 60 percent of ca- 
pacity. 

Employees of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., through the two locals 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, have 
started a campaign for the use of wood boxes as 
against wood substitutes. William Belmont, repre- 
senting the Shevlin-Hixon Co. employees, and 
George Pierson, the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
employees, appeared before the Bend Commercial 
Club recently and urged the merchants and busi- 
ness men to back their campaign. 

The Dennis & Markel sawmill at Lapine, south 
of Bend, which has been down for two months, has 
resumed operations. The Anderson Bros. sawmill, 
Tumalo, Ore., is making preparations to resume 
work. The mil] has been closed down since last 
fall, and the present crew is engaged in moving 
out the lumber which was on hand. Fallers are 
expected to be at work in a short time. 

Four new members were taken into the Bend 
Hoo-Hoo Club at a recent concatenation. They 
were August A. Anderson, Steve Steidl, E. P. Bros- 
terhous and Elmer Prater. George P. Gove, Snark, 
presided at the meeting. A banquet followed, and 
it was decided to hold another concatenation soon, 
probably during the early part of May. 

W. J. Coleman, superintendent Shevlin-Hixon 
Co. sawmill, has been elected to the city council 
to fill the vacancy left by the resignation of Ken- 
neth B. Weil, assistant general manager Miller 
Lumber Co. 

Col. George H. Kelly, president and manager of 
the Western Lumber Co., of Westfir, left recently 
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for a trip te the concern’s sales representatives. 
Mr. Kelly will cover most of the principal lumber 
consuming cities of the country, and will spend 
gome time in Washington, D. C., New York, and 
other east coast cities. He is expected to be away 
six weeks to two months. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 20.—Cargo shipments this week were: 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Monticello, 4,700,- 
000 feet, Atlantic coast; Indra, 485,000 feet, Peru; 
pedwood, 150,000 feet, Alaska ; Norco, 125,000 feet 
of box shook, Alaska; Cacique, 375,000 feet, South 
America. Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 
Brookdale, 800,000 feet, California. 

A record train of logs was brought to Belling- 
ham this week by the Milwaukee Railroad. It con- 
sisted of seventy-three cars, totaling 584,000 feet. 
The logs were loaded in one day by the camps of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Hoff & Pinkey, 
and Wirkkala Bros. On the same day the railroad 
prought fifteen cars of logs from other camps to 
Bellingham. 

The largest real estate and building deal in Bel- 
lingham’s history was consummated March 17 
when Seattle capitalists announced the purchase of 
property on which they will create a new business 
district. They expended $250,000 for real estate 
and will immediately begin the erection of build- 
ings that will cost $500,000. Ultimately their in- 











The season is rapidly approaching when the 
home owner thinks of making various improve- 
ments about his home and yard and trellis-work 
such as pictured above could very appropriately 
be suggested. This particular piece can be 
moved around at will, though it is held in posi- 
tion by stakes driven into the ground through 
strap tron staples nailed on to the bottom of 
cach upright 





vestments will total $2,000,000 or more. They 
have organized the Bellingham Development Co. 
to carry out their plans. 

Lumber and shingles for the Mount Baker De- 
velopment Co.’s $250,000 lodge in the Mount Baker 
region will be sawed by a portable mill at Shuksan, 
eight and one-half miles distant. About 1,000,000 
feet of lumber will be cut. This lodge is being ad- 
vertised by the Great Northern Railway in its na- 
tional campaign, says W. R. Mills, chief advertising 
agent for the railroad. 

Construction was started this week on a battery 
of ten dry kilns for the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co., which is enlarging its sawmill and 
Planing mill. The kilns will be built of concrete 
and interlocking tile. The work will be rushed. 

On motion of Vice President J. J. Donovan, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, the Bellingham 
Rotary Club has become sponsor for the new Com- 
pany I, Washington National Guard. In support- 
ing his motion, Mr. Donovan declared that more 
wars are brewing in the world, and that it be- 
hooves the United States to be prepared. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 20.—John D. Collins, president and man- 
ager of the John D. Collins Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from Garibaldi, Ore., greatly impressed 
with the methods of The Whitney Co., under Rus- 
sell Hawkins, who, he says, is getting as much out 
of the log as anybody, both with respect to the 
refinements of manufacture and the quality of lum- 
ber produced. This is especially true of the Whit- 
ney Co.’s soft, old growth, close grained finish. 
The reworking plant, Mr. Collins says, has an ex- 
ceptional output of kiln dried frames, cupboard 
doors, open sash and other millwork items. 

J. T. Cornell, of the Cornell-Patterson Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., visited Seattle during the 
week, on a tour of Puget Sound mills. He went 
to Tacoma on Wednesday, accompanied by Roy A. 
Dailey, north Coast manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 

F. H. Jackson, who enjoys an extensive acquaint- 
ance among West Coast lumbermen, resigned his 
position Feb. 1 as manager of the Barnet Lumber 
Co., at Barnet, B. C. He is now making his resi- 
dence in Seattle. His plans for the future are in- 
definite. 

Robert B. Everett, of Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary 
of Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Co., operating distribut- 
ing yards, was in this city a few days ago. He is 
interested largely in western red cedar, as one of 
the distinctive products of the West Coast. 

John Wormhoudt, retail lumberman, of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, accompanied by Mrs. Wormhoudt, was in 
Seattle early this week, on his way home from 
visiting a daughter in Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wormhoudt left Thursday evening for Spo- 


kane. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 20.—L. A. Nelson, secretary for the Ore- 
gon district of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, returned a couple of days ago from an ex- 
tended tour of western Oregon and Washington. 
He found most mills in operation and an increas- 
ing number of them grade marking their lumber 
with the West Coast stamp. 

It was reported here today that the new second 
unit of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Longview, 
Wash., will begin cutting on May 1, and that B. H. 
Smith, jr., who has charge of the operation of the 
first unit, will have charge of the new unit. He 
will be succeeded at the first unit by Mr. Lewis, 
who is coming here from Lake Charles, La., where 
he has been connected with Long-Bell operations. 

Spencer Anderson, formerly with the H. J. An- 
derson Lumber Co., is now with the Herbert Tem: 
pleton Lumber Co., of this city. 

O. E. Stranahan, formerly with the W. F. Cox 
Lumber Co., is now with the Rockton Lumber Co., 
manufacturers at Rockton, Ore. 

M. J. Byrnes, vice president Foster Bros. (Inc.), 
wholesale lumber dealers, San Francisco, was in 
Portland this week looking over conditions. 

P. C. Stevens, with the Charles K. Spaulding 
Logging Co., has returned from an extensive tour 
of the southeastern part of the State. 

Mrs. E. S. Collins, of Portland, wife of E. S. 
Collins, prominent Cowlitz River country logging 
operator, recently donated $12,000 to the East 
Side branch of Portland’s Y. W. C. A. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Collins are noted here for their philan- 
thropic work, which is done unostentatiously. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 20.—All sections of southern California 
are showing a signal increase in their construction 
programs, and demand for all lumber is holding its 
own. The wholesalers say they are particularly 
gratified over the buying in rural districts, and 
they are expecting’ further increases during the 
next thirty days. In the San Diego district, where 
building is especially active this season, the dealers 
report the best business in their experience. This 
section of the State is now enjoying a building 
boom. The dealers state they are finding it hard 
to keep their stocks up to normal, so great is the 
demand. Due to the threatened strike on the part 
of San Francisco carpenters on April 1, dealers 
there, according to reports, are not buying as 
heavily as they do in normal times, and shipments 
for the Los Angeles and San Diego regions are 
much easier to obtain. 

Mill representatives report their stocks for this 
time of year about normal, and prices firm. Sev- 
eral of the sugar pine mills which have been dor- 
mant for some time, have announced that they 
will begin operations within the next ten days-or 
two weeks. 

B. L. Burlingame has been appointed manager of 
the Santa Fe Lumber Co., succeeding J. C. Ellis, 
who expects to go into business for himself in San 
Francisco. 

The Gardena Lumber Co., of Gardena, and the 
Athens Lumber Co., of Athens, are to be dissolved, 
it has been announced by E. H. Stewart, R. R. Bit- 
tinger and H. W. Melrose, owners. Mr. Bittinger 
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Best Way to Buy 
Oak Flooring 


Have you ever tried buying 
Oak Flooring in mixed cars. 
with the other items you sell? 
We believe you will find that 
the most economical way you 
can buy. It will mean lower 
stock investment and increased 
turnover for you. Try a mixed 
car of our 


Oak Flooring 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Oak and Gum Trim 
Aromatic Red Cedar 








odge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 




















ERE is an Oak Flooring 

that is rapidly coming 
to the front. Dealers find 
that it is a good seller and de- 


livers satisfaction when sold. 


Write for 
samples and prices. 


Benoit Oak Flooring Co., 


ie MONROE,LA. 

















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress-~ Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 




















HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Producers and Dealers 


Douglas Fir 


When You Want Service 








PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER 











Pondosa Pine 
Cal. White Pine 
Cedar Cal. Sugar Pine 
Redwood | Idaho White Pine 
FACTORY PLANK 


Write us for prices. 


Fir 
Spruce 
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Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. 


















Save Freight 
and Waste 


WE FURNISH 


Standard or special pattern stock for factory 
use, cut to any length, made to any specifica- 
tion from Kiln-dried, Pacific Coast Woods. 


ALSO MIXED CARS 


Sanded Finish, Trim, Casings and Base, Mould- 
ings, Jambs, Pulley-Stiles, Panels, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Sides, etc. Knocked down cabinet 
Doors, or any kind of cabinets, as well as Sash 
Parts, Door Stock or other Shop requirements. 


Billings Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Sales Agent for the Tacoma Sash & Door Co. 
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gw Ae Lumber Co. 
General Office: 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
San Diego Office, - 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Les Angeles Office, 397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Mills: Albion 
and Navarro, Calif. 





will retire from business, while Mr. Stewart and 
Mr. Melrose will operate the Gardena and Athens 
yards, respectively. 

Forty members of the Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Club 
were entertained at the monthly meeting by Grover 
C. Gearhart, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Hammond Lumber Co. A feature of the 
program was a number of reels showing various de- 
partments of a modern hardwood plant. 


COOS BAY, ORE. 


March 20.—The Meigen Maru has completed 
loading 3,000,000 feet of lumber at Coos Bay mills 
for Shanghai. The J'yne Maru is due on Coos Bay 
March 25 for a 2,000,000 foot lumber cargo for 
China. The Yoneyama Maru will arrive here April 
6 to load 2,500,000 feet of cedar logs and lumber 
for Japan. 

The Owen and Bowen sawmill, at Bangor, has 
been discontinued. Equipment for the mill has 
been taken down and will be shipped to Vancouver, 
Wash., where the owners expect to start a small 
mill. This mill was in operation during most of 
January and February, cutting lumber for special 
orders. 

George W. Doane has purchased an interest in 
the J. Albertson mill, at Bandon, and announced 
that the name will soon be changed to Bandon 
Lumber Co. and moved to Two Mile, where a tract 
of fir timber will be cut. The mill has a capacity 
of 20,000 feet a day and about twenty men are 
employed. 

Construction of the new Stout Lumber Co.’s mill 
is progressing rapidly. About two hundred men 
are still out of employment at a result of the $300,- 
000 blaze. 

W. G. Baustert and F. L. Mowry, Minneapolis, 
Minn., lumbermen, were on Coos Bay last week. 

A. E. Adelsperger and W. J. Conrad, owners of 
the Western White Cedar Co., returned from a two 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip to California. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 20.—Demand for western pines last week 
was steady but quiet. Prices have remained at the 
same levels as in the preceding week. Manufac- 
turers are optimistic and anticipate a substantial 
increase in the volume of orders just as soon as 
weather in the East permits building operations. 
Mills are in full swing and all plants are being 
operated with a view to meeting a nice demand. 
The present remarkable spring continues true to 
form. It is warm, sunshiny and most excellent 
drying weather. But the absence of snow in the 
hills is causing anxiety both as to spring drives 
and forest fires. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 23.—The spring break-up has developed 
in the Northwest, and with it came increased busi- 
ness in various divisions of the lumber industry. 
On the whole there has been a fairly active de- 
mand for transit cars, according to records at the 
Minnesota Transfer. One factor which tended to 
limit retail trade was the condition of Northwest 
rural highways. Many roads now are impassable, 
but hundreds of road workers are at work on 
them. Farmers are keeping out of tcwn and buy- 
ing therefore is restricted. There are undisputable 
evidences that farmcrs are prepared to begin build- 
ing operations on their farms, constructing and re- 
pairing homes, and building barns and other struc- 
tures. Sizing up conditions in the middle West, 
some of the outstanding lumbermen have said that 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Nebraska 
this spring are showing the best signs of produc- 
ing a heavy aggregate of business. In those 
States the buying capacity of the farmers has been 
enlarged as compared with a few years ago. And 
construction work in the rural communities has 
been greatly curtailed for years. The sash and 
door mills are accelerating operations as business 
develops. For more than a month, estimating de- 
partments have been crowded. Now the business 
is developing. 

Wood operations in the Northwest have virtually 
been completed. Some camps were engaged until a 
few days ago, when a sudden spell of abnormally 
warm weather developed. The northern pine manu- 
facturers, in anticipation of a good year, have 
taken out about the normal amount. Reports from 
cedarmen is that the cut this season was slightly 
lower than in 1925. The inquiries which have 
come in indicate that in 1926 the trade territory 
will be enlarged and the products of the Minne- 
sota cedarmen will be shipped into many new ter- 
ritories. 

Retail lumber stocks are light in this section, 
and seasonable weather will bring good demand, 
in the opinion of E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., who came 
to the Twin Cities in the last week on business. 
He spent only a short time in Minneapolis, return- 
ing to Tacoma in time to attend a salesmen’s gath- 
ering of his company. 

Farmers in North Dakota have a potential buy- 
ing capacity greater than those in South Dakota 


and Iowa, in the opinion of H. W. Walther, repre. 
sentative of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. in North 


Dakota. He said there had been less inflation ip 
North Dakota. 
Clyde Learned, of the Learned Lumber (Co, 


Minneapolis, is on his way to visit with officers 
of West Coast mills with which his company hag 
affiliations. 

W. A. Miller, of the Miller-Olcott Lumber Co, 
of Cumberland, was in the Twin Cities in the last 
week. Farmers desire to pay cash when they 
build, he said. Business has been retarded this 
year because of the continued bad weather. 

The B. F. Harris Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Winni- 
peg, has had a fairly satisfactory business from 
factory users of spruce this year, B. F. Harris, 
of that company, said in Minneapolis a few days 
ago. 

Prices are not entirely satisfactory, but there 
has been a fair volume of hardwood lumber bugi- 
ness, said John Carter, of the Frank Carter Co, 
of Menomonie, Wis., who was in the Twin Cities 
recently. The Frank Carter Co. engages in whole- 
sale distribution of hardwood and factory lumber. 

Former Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
chairman of the American Forest Week committee, 
has named Clarence B. Winter, of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the Minnesota Forest Week con- 
mittee. 

William A. Smith, who has been associated with 
manufacturing and wholesale lumber companies in 
the Northwest, has become a member of the execu- 
tive division of the Duncan Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of Kansas City. He left for his new post last 


week. 
KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 20.—Several sawmills in the vicinity of 
Kalispell have begun operations within the last 
few days. 

The plant of the Somers Lumber Co, started up 
March 15, after being down since Christmas, 
Weather conditions would have permitted opera- 
tion all winter, but the shutdown was to make 
certain changes. A hot pond was installed to 
permit year-round operation. A large quantity of 
logs has been coming in by rail from the Blanchard 
Lake camp, twenty-four cars having been received 
that day, and all is now in readiness to go ahead 
full blast. The greatest change has been in the 


- tie plant, which has had its capacity doubled to 


12,000 a day. 

The Spaberg Lumber Co. has purchased most of 
the lumber stock at the old Mattison mill east of 
Polsonk, about one million feet in all, which will be 
hauled to the Spaberg planing mill near Polson. 
The mill will be started again in about two weeks, 
and the Mattison lumber will be worked up for 
shipment and use in the company’s local yards. 

The mill of the Empire Lumber Co., at Truman 
Creek, near Kila, Mont., will start operations on 
March 22. 

The mill of the State Lumber Co. started opera- 
tions March 15. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 20.—Expansion of smaller mills in the 
central and southern parts of Vancouver Island 
is creating a further demand for lumber assembly 
plants to handle the output. Mills on the north- 
east coast, being on tidewater, have not required 
such facilities. Added to the wharf recently pre- 
pared at Victoria, there are now two others pro- 
posed. One is to be located at Port Alberni on the 
west coast, and the other at Ladysmith on the 
southeast coast of the island. Collecting car and 
scow lots from small mills will be the chief busi- 
ness sought at first. Incidentally cedar poles and 
fir piling will also come into the operation of the 
two proposed plants. Messrs. Telfer & Williams, 
of Vancouver, are promoting the plan. 

Organized directly by Hon. T. Pattullo, minister 
of lands and timber for British Columbia, a strong 
committee of business and public men has taken up 
an active campaign to prepare for national ‘Save 
the Forests Week,” April 18 to 24. 

Characterizing western hemlock as the “Cin- 
derella of our Pacific coast woods,” Loren L. 
Brown, who has returned from London, where he 
represented the British Columbia Government for 
several years as market commissioner for lumber, 
describes a new process of staining which has re 
sulted in a greatly increased demand for this va- 
riety of timber. “Our timbers are now being put 
to wider variety of uses in England,” Mr. Brown 
commented. “For interior finish and joinery of 
the highest class these western timbers are very 
popular. Several new buildings at the universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford have used Douglas 
fir entirely for their interior finish.” 

“How many people in Vancouver today realize 
that this city owes its beginning and its indus- 
trial supremacy to a sawmill?” asked W. MacNeill, 
of the Timber Industries Council, in an address 
given before a large gathering of realty operators 
on Friday evening. Mr. MacNeill chose as bis 
topic, “British Columbia Forests and Their Rela- 
tion to the Province and the Empire.” 
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DULUTH, MINN. 


March 22.—Trade in all lines of northern pine 
continues to move along nicely. Warm weather 
has resulted in substantially quickening retailers’ 
interest, as lumber has begun to move out of their 
yards in larger volume than at any time since last 
fall. Quotations are being firmly held thoughout 
the list. An eastern inquiry for a round lot of 
No. 3 and better northern pine lumber was re- 
ceived by a Duluth jobber this week. Demand for 
lath remains a feature. Substantial orders were 
reported during the last ten days. An interesting 
development was the booking of an order for 47,- 
900,000 jackpine lath for shipment to Chicago by 
a dealer operating portable mills at points on the 
Great Northern railroad in the vicinity of Grand 
Rapids and Deer River, Minn. Jackpine lath are 
firm at $8.50 for Nos. 1 and 2. An unexpectedly 
active demand for tamarack ties has also turned 
up recently. An operator in the vicinity of Inter- 
national Falls reported the giving of an option to 
a Northwest railroad for 45,000 ties, and negotia- 
tions were reported on for the sale of two lots 
aggregating 65,000 cut on the Deer River line of 
the Great Northern railroad. The market in jack- 
pine ties is stiffening. 

Mills at Cloquet, Minn., Virginia and Interna- 
tional Falls are operating full time. Substantial 
supplies of logs are being moved in all-rail, and 
good results are looked for from the spring drives. 
Woods operators are in better position as regards 
getting out their winter cuts than in several years. 
All camps depending upon snow and ice roads hauls 
have been able to clean up, and the only camps 
working now are those with nearby rail connec- 
tions. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co., at Duluth, is re- 
eeiving deliveries of trainloads of logs from over 
the Duluth & Iron Range railroad, but its officials 
do not plan to start the sawmill at Duluth upon 
its season’s lumber cut for at least a month. 

Twenty-five kittens from Duluth, Superior and 
district were initiated into the mysteries of Hoo- 
Hoo at a concatenation held at the Spalding Hotel, 
Duluth, last Wednesday evening. An interesting 
program was put on. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 23.—The stirrings of spring are beginning 
to be noticeable in the lumber market here, not so 
much in the way of an increase in volume of or- 
ders as in more widely scattered demand, and more 
serious inquiry. Demand last week was no better 
than in the previous week, and there were some 
losses in strength where the mills were seeking 
more business. Sales managers have been rather 
puzzled by the situation of late, and some of them 
are inclined a little toward pessimism, but the 
majority are taking matters philosophically and 
think buyers will not hold out much longer. They 
think a few warm and sunshiny days will loosen 
up things considerably. Taking the market as a 
whole, the South still is producing the best volume 
of business, with the middle West second, and the 
East still very slow. There is more inquiry from 
the northern States, and it looks good for an early 
increase in demand. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 23.—Unfavorable weather in Wisconsin 
has checked construction, although a good number 
of building permits have been issued. Several large 
retailers already have good-sized bookings but have 
been compelled to hold up deliveries. Some orders 
coming into Milwaukee from rural yards indicate 
that this business is opening up to some extent. 
Rural retailers are expecting a heavy volume of 
lumber sales this spring. Most of these retailers 
and a number of industrial plants are holding off 
util after May 1 in order to keep their inventories 
4s low as possible on account of taxes. During 
the week, the usual sales of birch, elm and maple 
were made to the automobile body manufacturers, 
who are still producing in large quantities. Gum, 
tirch and walnut moved to the furniture factories, 
cheaper grades of birch and hardwoods were again 
in good demand by the box factories, and the floor- 
ing firms took oak and maple in good lots. The 
nillwork factories report that they are doing more 
figuring this season than they have ever been called 
Yon to do before. Many large contracts have al- 
teady been placed with them. Prices here during 
the week were easing off on practically every item 
in the softwoods, but holding firm on hardwoods. 
Hemlock prices are firm. 

Ernest W. Tickle, Liverpool, England, has been 
at the Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis., negotiat- 
ing for a large quantity of hardwood flooring for 
lumber interests in England. He will visit other 
Parts of the country on his buying trip. The bulk 
of hardwood products imported into England comes 
ffom Wisconsin and Michigan mills. Mr. Tickle 


stated that little hardwood flooring is used in resi- 
denees in England, most of it being used in indus- 
trial plants. 





The Algoma Panel Co., at Birchwood, Wis., ex- 
pects a heavy production of lumber and veneer this 
season, despite the fact that the firm did not op- 
erate a lumber camp this winter. Much of the 
hemlock was carried over from last year, and this 
will be sawed. The company also bought logs from 
jobbers to supply its requirements. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 22.—The Exchange Lumber Co.. Toronto, 
held a meeting of its members last week to hear 
a report from R. J. Holland, manager. There 
was a good attendance, and the report met with 
much approval. Evidently the coéperative effort 
of the retailers of Toronto is getting away to a 
good start. 

The department of lands and forests of Ontario 
is advertising for sale the standing hardwood tim- 
ber on forty-five thousand acres estimated to be 
worth $10,000,000. These limits are on the north 
shore of Lake Huron, just north of Bruce Mines 
and east of Sault Ste. Marie, and are covered with 
mature maple and birch. The successful tenderer 
must contract to erect and operate mills, which 
may be situated at Bruce Mines or may become 
the center of a new town on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways close to the lumbering operations. 

The Ontario Government has decided to use 
birch for all the trim and flooring in the new 
Administration Building at Queens Park, Toronto. 
Canadian hardwood producers sre much pleased 
with the decision of the Governmei.t. 

The Hope Lumber Co. has built and equipped a 
new planing mill at Benny, and has ample dressing 
facilities for its output. 

L. B. Beale, British trade commissioner in Van- 
couver, formerly British Columbia lumber commis- 
sioner at Toronto, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of British Government trade commissioner in 
New Zealand. 

W. N. Kennedy, for some time eastern sales man- 
ager at Toronto for Tomlinson & Mitchell, has re- 
turned to the West Coast to joint the sales staft 
of J. Hanbury & Co., Vancouver. 

James L. Crane, president Hope Lumber Co., 
Bridgeburg, Ont., has left on a trip to Europe. 

A. N. Dudley, wholesale lumber dealer. Toronto, 
and Mrs. Dudley, are spending a short holiday in 


Georgia. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 22.—Wholesalers are maintaining the re- 
cently advanced Coast lumber prices, so the market 
has strengthened considerably. This advance has 
favorably influenced northern spruce, although 
spruce advances have been slight and consequently 
the volume of spruce business is very encouraging. 
There was very little business placed last week, as 
most orders for spring stock had already been 
placed. Logging: operations in northern Manitoba 
are slowly drawing to a close. This year’s cut was 
larger than last year’s, and manufacturers will be 
able to get all their logs out. Retail lumber deal- 
ers are all reporting great activity, particularly in 
estimating. With the recent second payment of 
the Wheat Pool, which will mean the distribution 
of $37,000,000 in western Canada, there seems to 
be a great deal more business and inquiries. Farm- 
ers in western Canada today are in better finan- 
cial position than they have ever been, and are 
now paying attention to improvements. Secretary 
Ritter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, reports that its recent advertising cam- 
paign has resulted in a large volume of inquiries. 
The association’s building department is crowded 
with work, extra help having recently been taken 
on. City dealers report a large volume of esti- 
mating. 

W. P. Dutton, of the Great West Lumber Mills, 
returned this week from Europe. 

W. D. Galvin, general manager Galvin Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.), who has been in Florida, is expected 
back in Winnipeg next week. 

Frank Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., is 
planning on leaving shortly for a business trip to 
Vancouver and other points in the West. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 22.—Demand for southern pine continues 
very good. Almost all items of yard and shed 
stock are in demand, with practically no price 
change. It is an undisputed fact that delay in 
the opening of spring in the North is retarding 
yard demand. Car material is in good call. All 
sizes of timber continue to be eagerly sought after, 
and prices.on this class of material are very firm. 
The export market shows some improvement. One 
of the local mills reported heavy sales of both 
European and South American stock during the last 
week. In addition, some very heavy shipments are 
being made to these markets. Some improvement 
is noted in Island business. 

Visitors to the mills last week included Charles 
H. Weller, of the James Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; T. F. Sowers, president United Pacific Lum- 


CI PACIFIC COAST Co 


2x4 


No. | or No. 2 Common 


| s§4S8 


DRY bright stock cut from Upland 


West Coast Hemlock 


You'll like it. 
Straight cars of 16’ or 18’ if desired. 


PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - . WASHINGTON 

















REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Pocgins Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
F.W.Smith, - - .O. Box 288, Rockford, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg , Minneapolis, Minn. 

ames A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

oseph Lean, P.O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O.Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 











Fir Yard Stock is 


We Our Specialty— 
Ansekere Prompt Service is 


Our Rule. 
Rudell- Hayden Lumber Co. 


W. W. Vawter, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tacoma, Wash. 














FIR — FIR — FIR — FIR — FIR — FIR 


OVER 99.9%, 
SATISFACTION! 


Only .00023% quality claims com- 
pared to 1925 shipments. This 
means over 99.9% : satisfactory. 
You can enjoy similar satisfaction 
by purchasing Fir lumber from 


Worth LumBER Company 


FIR 5501 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 

HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 


THE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained In the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “‘Handbook of Bulld- 
Ing Construction.” Covers ‘ully principles, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 



















H. B. Hewes, C.D.Terwilliger 
President Sec.-Treas, & 
W. T. Virgin, Gen. Mer. 
Vice-President F. E. Walker, 
R.H.Downman Asst Sec, 
& Treas. 


J. W. McWilliams 


CALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


BOX, SHOP AND 
CLEARS 


We invite your inquiries and orders. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co., ciiironma 








CALIFORNIA a 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 


Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., : - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
London Guarantee Building, : 

360 North Michigan deottihe t Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, : - Omaha 
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Factory Plank a Specialty 


Also D & Better—All Thicknesses 


™ DWIGHT 


Lumber Company 


Manufacturers— Wholesalers 








KlamathFalls, Ore. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILLS: OFFICES: . 
r 260 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
amen California. 30 North LaSalle Street, 





HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


ber Corporation, New York; J. R. Abernathy, lum- 
ber purchasing agent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., and H. H. Giesy, 
of H. H. Giesy & Bros. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 22.—Southern pine inquiry is a shade 
stronger. Prices remain the same. ‘The volume of 
lumber moving into Florida seems to be at a very 
low ebb, and many cancelations have been _ re- 
ceived, and other buyers have asked that shipments 
be withheld for the present. The Florida yards 
seem to have overbought their requiréments, and 
as the railroad situation is much improved they 
have been receiving a greater volume than they 
needed, and in numerous cases more than they had 
storage space for. The retail trade is reported 
good, and it seems it will be only a short time 
until Florida yards will be ordering material in a 
conservative manner and in reasonable volume. 
Production and shipments in Alabama and Georgia 
seem to be in fair volume, but it is reported that 
bad weather has recently interfered with produc- 
tion and shipments from Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Hardwood is not moving in any great quantity, 
and the price situation is disorganized. Some mills 
are trying to hold up prices, while others seem 
eager to move stock at almost any price. Prices 
quoted on hardwood vary as much as $20 a thou- 
sand on the same items of high grade stock from 
different mills. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


March 22.—With better weather, southern pine 
production reached almost normal in Georgia last 
week, though shipments are still low because of 
bad roads. The call for yard items in the Southeast 
is very active. Mills are disposing of practically 
their whole cut but are accumulating some stocks 
because of bad conditions for shipping, and because 
considerable of the new business is for second 
quarter delivery. A few small orders are coming 
in from the North, and inquiries continue to im- 
prove steadily. Railroad, industrial and millwork 
inquiries are also reported heavier, but few orders 
are being booked. 

Pine flooring prices average about $1 up, though 
some quotations are $2 to $3 below these averages. 
Prices f.o.b. Atlanta : 


1x8” 1x4” 16” 
TESCO UEOR os o.5s 60:0 000 $54@55 SOL@52 ——_—_vkweee 
eS ener 48 49 47 48 $54@55 
Ci Co 26 27 22 28 26 27 
ee | ee 13 14 11 12 12 13 
Ceiling ‘shows an upward trend, though prices 
are unchanged : 
1x4” x34” X34” 
B&better ........... $53@54 $38@39 $33@34 
DO; 2. OOM 6 vcs sees 48 49 35 36 30 31 
MO. BS SOM sod coe oo we ee 21 22 1G iT 
NG, BS: COM: 00 ‘ieee Be: we 11 13 “ 2 


Georgia roofer mills are booking orders for prac- 
tically their whole cut, with sales still good in 
Florida and the rail movement there freer. Pro- 
duction continues to show steady improvement. 
Some call is reported from northern retailers, 
mostly for second quarter delivery. Southeastern 
retailers are the most active buyers. The following 
prices for rough roofers, surfaced $2.50 to $3 more: 

——Air dried—— -————-Kiln dried 
1x6-8” 1x10-12” 1x6” 1x8” 1x10-12” 
No. 1....$42@43 $47@48  $48@49 $48@49 $51@52 
No. 2.... 19 20 24 25 25 26 26 27 28 29 
. av a a8. t9 16 17 I T8 1D 20 

Retail dealers still report trouble getting prompt 
shipment of boards and shortleaf framing. Retail- 
ers are buying on a more active basis. Mill prices 
follow, f.o.b. Atlanta: 

Boards, 54S 
1x5” 1x6-12” 





——Shiplap—— 
1x6-8” 1x10-12” 


B&btr. .57@58 $59@60 No.1& 

No. 1... 54 55 66 57 btr. ..$52@53 $57@58 

No. 2... 22 23 22 23 No. 2... 24 25 29 30 
No. 3... 21 22 25 26 


Lath have declined, averaging around $6.25@ 
$6.35 for No. 1, and about $3.40@3.50 for No. 2. A 
fair call is reported for shingles, primarily red 
cedars. 

Dimension is one of the yard items in best de- 
mand, Nos. 1 and 2 common and better being in 
heavy call. Prices are slightly stronger. No. 2 
and better, D4S, 2x4- to 8-inch, up to 20-foot, 
shows a range of $31@32, with 2x10- to 12-inch 
around $36.50@37.50. Prices for 20- to 24-foot are 
about $2.50 to $3 more. 

Partition is recovering its strength, retailers re- 
porting an active call. Bevel and square edge 
siding are unchanged. Prices: 


Bevel Square 

—Partition—— siding edge 

1x4” x6” 1% x6” 5ex ” 

B&better ...$52@53 $55@56 $29@30 $34@35 
No. 1 com... 46 47 49 50 25 26 30 31 
No. 2 com... 24 26 26 28 17 18 20 21 
No. 3 com... 20 21 ce . | rrr fee biaiieseie 


C. H. Dudley, sr., general manager Phoenix Plan- 
ing Mill Co., of Atlanta, and J. E. Adams, treas- 


——_ 


urer, have returned from a combined business ang 
pleasure trip to Miami, Fla. 

George F. Strother, of the Scott-Strother Lumber 
Co., of Washington, Ga., was a _ business Visitor 
with the T. A. Scott Lumber Co. 

E. A. Platter, representing the North Vernon 
Lumber Mills, of Louisville, Ky., was a businegg 
visitor last week. ; 

R. G. Taylor, who represents the Pine Plume 
Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., returned lagt 
week from an extensive trip through Tennessee ang 
Mississippi. 

The Johnson-Battle Lumber Co., of Moultrie, 
Ga., announces the addition of J. C. Spink to the 
sales force. His territory is north Florida. 

Work was started last week rebuilding the plan. 
ing mill and dry kiln of the South Georgia Lumber 
Co., at Quitman, Ga., destroyed by fire recently at 
a loss of about $50,000. 

The J. N. Bray Lumber Co., of Valdosta, Ga, 
has started the construction of an addition to the 


plant. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 22.—Southern pine orders dropped below 
shipments and production last week, but inquiries 
have been numerous. Southern States demand re. 
mains very satisfactory, retail yards placing orders 
for small lots for current needs. Some industria] 
business is being booked, and there is a much bet. 
ter tone to the export market. Foreign price offers 
are not fully satisfactory, though a fair volume of 
business is coming from Central and South Amer. 
ica. Oil field demand throughout this territory js 
fairly good. ‘Timbers remain in strong call, and 
the market for most upper grades is fair. Prices 
remain slightly weak, some mills making conces- 
sions. Production throughout this belt has been 
maintained very close to normal, practically all 
mills operating full time. Several days of slow, 
steady rain hampered operations of smaller mills, 
Cars are not any too plentiful, with the result that 
shipments are below production. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 22.—There has been a slight pick-up in 
local buying of southern pine. Oklahoma and west 
Texas oil fields have come into the market rather 
heavily the last week, and timber orders keep com- 
ing in, despite the fact that the timber order files 
at all the mills are full, and manufacturers are 
refusing to accept those which call for special 
sizes or lengths or immediate delivery. 

Hardwood buying just now seems to be restricted 
to current requirements, and no price changes have 
been noted within the last week. Recent rains 
have effectually quelled all fears of overproduction 
in the Texas-Louisiana hardwood territory. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 22.—During the first two weeks of March, 
total sales of North Carolina pine were about as 
light as for many weeks. Last week there was 4 
little better sale of certain low grade items, and 
but for these the volume would have been small. 
Millmen are inclined to believe that better things 
are coming in April and May. Due to bad weather 
in the South, shipments have fallen off at a time 
when an increase would be looked for. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better, either band or circular sawn. 
Buyers are waiting until the last minute before 
stocking up, and then scout for transit cars at at 
tractive prices, for even good lumber is being put 
in transit to New England and other points. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 has been very quiet. No, 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths are moving slowly in both band 
and circular sawn stock. Small mills are inclined 
to sell ahead at today’s prices, or a little less if 
necessary. No. 3 4/4 stock widths continue to 
move fairly well, and prices are holding steady. 
Edge 5/4 and 8/4, is quiet, but 6/4 edge, also 
6/4x5- and 6-inch, are in fairly good demand. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips, rough, are quiet, but miscuts 
are in good demand and bringing good prices. 

There is very little demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, either air dried or kiln dried. Large box 
makers prefer to cut down yard stocks to a mini- 
mum. Mills are not inclined to lower the price. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box has been moving a little better 
dressed into roofers, with some of the water mills, 
put prices have not been very good. More stock is 
offered. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box is hard to sell, ¢* 
cept an occasional car to the yard trade for cheap 
sheathing. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been moving 
a little better, but prices are not as strong as they 
were several weeks back. There has been little 
demand for either 5/4 or 6/4 edge box, and there 
does not appear to be much available. Box bark 
strips, 4/4 dressed, have been moving a little better, 
with price showing no change yet. There has also 
been a better movement of 4/4 cull red heart, as 
well as 4/4 low grade hardwoods, rough an 
dressed, produced in this section. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. have 
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been very light. Everybody is going to hold off 
until the last minute before buying even necessi- 
ties, feeling sure the mills can give quick service. 
Kiln dried roofers have been moving a litile better 
into New England by water, but prices have not 
peen anything to brag about. Air dried roofers 
have also been a little more active, but prices are 
disrupted. Lath are quiet, with mills fighting hard 
against any further decline. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 22.—The week seems to have developed 
no feature, unless it be the heavy week-end rainfall 
in this immediate territory that has interfered 
with logging in the bottoms and reduced produc- 
tion somewhat, notably in the hardwood field. 
Weather in consuming territory has not stabilized 
sufficiently, it appears, to stimulate building and 
lumber buying. The cypress folk, however, report 
a seasonably brisk mixed car demand, notably 
from the middle West. Southern pine demand fell 
off a shade from the volume of the preceding week, 
but the movement after all is of fair proportions 
and the market seems a little steadier. The hard- 
wood consumers still restrict their takings rather 
closely, and price weakness continues. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, 
La., is planning the establishment of a $200,000 
laboratory in that city, for research in behalf of 
both the paper and the lumber industries. A site 
has been selected and is being cleared for the new 
construction 


R. H. Laftman, manager of the mills of the Bo- 
galusa Paper Co., at Bogalusa, La., has been ap- 
pointed to the executive committee of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp & Paper Industry and is, 
it is said, the only representative of the southern 
paper industry to be honored in that way. 

Secretary W. Brown Morgan, of the S. T. Alcus 
Co., New Orleans, left a few days ago on a trip to 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 22.—Yards in the Southeast seem to have 
laid off buying, and are making every effort to 
move what stock they have. In fact they are not 
placing many orders for ‘‘fill-in” stock. They are 
all working together to, clear the situation. The 
Florida market has caused mills great concern, for 
they are accumulating large stocks, and many 
have turned their efforts to eastern and middle 
western markets and are working them hard. How- 
ever, business from these sources is not very good. 
Pine mills are not prepared to carry stocks. Prices 
have shown further weakness, sample quotations 
being: Flooring, 1x3-inch, B&better, $58; No. 1 
common, $48, and No. 2 common, $18. Flooring, 
1x4-inch, B&better, $48; No. 1 common, $43, and 
No. 2 common, $22, Novelty siding, 1x6-inch, 
B&better, $48; No. 1 common, $43, and No. 2 com- 
mon, $25. There is hardly any market in Florida 
for longleaf framing, and it is on this item that 
yards are probably the most overstocked. None 
of the mills are selling any framing nor making 
any quotations. 

Short leaf B&better finish is moving at around 
$45 and there is not much call for such stock. The 
Florida millwork plants have got their supply for 
the time being, and stock is moving only on old 
orders. Roofers are being offered at $20 for 1x6- 
inch and $21 for 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch. This stock 
is worked as desired, D2S, D4S, D2S&CM or ship- 
lap, without additional charge. Framing is quoted: 
2x4-inch, $22; 2x6-inch, $20.50; 2xS8-inch, $22; 
2x10-inch, $22.50, and 2x12-inch, $23.50, with the 
usual differentials for specified lengths and for 
mixed cars. Shortleaf manufacturers are looking 
to their usual spring eastern demand to keep their 
stocks moving. 

Cypress demand is below normal. The mills are 
well equipped to carry their stocks, and in fact 
welcome the opportunity to rebuild them. During 














A scene of active reforestation operations on the cut-over lands of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. at Bogalusa, La. A crew of 250 farmers and boys are at work planting 180,000 pine trees daily 





Mexico City which will include visits to other Mex- 
ican points. 

Harvey Moynan, manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co.’s hardwood department, returned this 
morning from Memphis. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 23.—Continuation of unfavorable weather 
in eastern Texas has, by lowering production and 
slowing up shipments, tended to stabilize the lum- 
ber market. Demand is somewhat more insistent 
than heretofore, both for pine and hardwoods. 
Late inquiries indicate stocks of even the common 
grades of pine, or of gum and oak, are none too 
plentiful, and prices here and there have stiffened. 

Crop prospects over southern and central Texas 
are vastly better than last year, in spite of too 
much rain, and the buying public is of course in 
good spirits. Business leaders say a few weeks of 
fair weather would bring about a decided improve- 
Ment in purchases of lumber and other commodi- 
ties. Houston and vicinity has enjoyed a remark- 
able growth in its residential sections of late, and 
the real estate activity has increased from week 
to week. J. W. Link, vice president and general 
manager Kirby Lumber Co., predicts 1,000,000 pop- 
uation for Houston within thirty years. Mr. Link 
built Houston’s first large and fashionable resi- 
dential addition, known as Montrose. Mr. Link’s 
Temarks were made before the Houston Real Estate 
Board last week. ° 

Through the aid of radio, the Houston Builders’ 
Exchange hopes to create a wider interest than 
ever in the annual Own Your Home & Building Ex- 
hibition, scheduled for March 29 to April 2 at the 
city auditorium. The Houston Post-Dispatch has 
agreed to broadcast the daily programs of the ex- 
hibition over its KPRC station. 


the latter part of 1925 these mills broke all records 
for shipments and just about cleaned out all the 
stock they had in shipping condition. Probably 
the only item in great demand is box. This is one 
of the standard sheathing grades in this State and 
is in great demand. Very few mills have any to 
offer even at their price of about $30, mill. 

Hardwoods have just about held their own. The 
Florida situation has not directly affected the 
market, as a small proportion is used there. South- 
ern furniture manufacturers, however, seem to have 
all their requirements filled. Even oak flooring 
manufacturers, who are large users of No. 2 com- 
mon and No. 1 conimon, have just about withdrawn 
from buying. 

Weather over the entire Southeast has been ex- 
ceptionally good, and has helped logging. The 
mills are all running to capacity. They are prob- 
ably counting on an early return of Florida buying, 
judging from building permits and the general 
attitude of the public. 

Increased freight service between Jacksonville 
and northern markets was announced last night 
by W. H. McCormick, port captain for the Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation and Putnam Lumber Co., the 
former organization having purchased a tug and 
several barges. A regular twelve days’ schedule 
will be maintained between Jacksonville and Bal- 
timore, New York, Philadelphia, Providence and 
Portland. Nine barges will be in the service. 
Three will be tied up here for cargo, three will be 
en route, and the remaining three will be discharg- 
ing. Lumber will constitute the cargoes on north- 
ern trips. 

A. D. Holley, vice president, and T. J. Aycock, 
president, of the Aycock-Holley Lumber Co., will 
be in Miami during the present week looking after 
the interests of the company. 

J. M. Wolfington, of Palatka, Fla., and G. E. 
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Weare handling orders 
car after car and mak- 
ing shipments from our 
plant within 48 hours 
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WHEN YOU WANT 


Service -+ 


TRY US. 


Our Specialties— 


California 
White Pine 


Bevel and Bungalow Sidings, 
New England Clapboards, 
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White and Sugar Pine . 
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Redwood 
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SERVICE 


Is Our Specialty 
SCHWAGER - KARLEN LUMBER CO. 


5545 White - Henry - Stuart Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Eastern Representatives:— 
Dwight Davis Lumber Co., 
1001 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIL 
Rodney E. Browne & Co. _ Frank H. Goidey, 
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Willapa lenttiees Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 

Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 














Put our experience 
behind your financing 


Permanent financing of loggers and lum- 
bermen in the western United States and 
British Columbia is our specialty. 

Our organization and clientele are coast 
wide and facilities are ample. In all the 


legal, appraisal, cruising and financial de- 


tails we employ experts of long experience 
in the technicalities of western logging and 
lumbering. We are on the ground and can 
save you a lot of expensé, 

If you need $100,000 to $1,000,000 for expan- 
sion or for operating and can show security 
and ability, we will provide the capital. Call 
or write for conference or information. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO’ LOS ANGELES 
807 STARK FIRST NAT. BK. BLOG. BARTLETT BLDG, 
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Flooring Finish SPRUCE 
Siding Moulding CEDAR 
Ceiling Thick Clears HEMLOCK 
Factory & Industrial Stock WESTERN 
Try us on your next order. PINE 


SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 
7 Portland, Oregon 











H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


cedar POLES Fi PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 


Or ank Building Portland, Ore. 















MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 

lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 

eae am American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
rn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Hutchings, of New York, have started a new lum- 
ber yard at Palatka to be known as the Wolfington 
Lumber Co. Palatka is experiencing unusual 
building activity. 

The Dekle Lumber Co., af Jacksonville, which 
operates one of the largest and best known yards 
in this city, last Saturday night opened a paint 
store on Bay Street, knoWn as the Dekle Paint Co. 

J. C. Spink has become Florida representative 
of the Johnson-Battle Lumber Co., Moultrie, Ga. 
He will have an office here, and will later open an 
office in the southern part of the State. 

The Clewiston Building Material Co., Clewiston, 
Fla., has recently been organized with a capital of 
$75,000. It will handle a full line of building 
materials and electrical and plumbing supplies 
and bardware. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 22.—The tone of the southern pine mar- 
ket is better. Buying continues on a moderate 
scale, and is confined very largely to Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. Most millmen believe that good 
weather in the North and East will bring as much 
new business as they will be able to handle during 
spring. Shipments were larger than during the 
preceding week. The weather being fair, smaller 
mills have been shipping pretty well up to their 
normal output. Weather favors operations, labor 
supply is good, and there is no serious delay in 
securing cars. 

Prices on hardwoods continue to decline. There 
is no great amount of lumber at the mills, but 
the consuming sections seem to be fairly well sup- 
plied, especially in red and sap gum, as these two 
items appear to have been moving slower than any 
others during the week. 

Lumbermen were given a prominent place in ap- 
pointments to committees for the Louisiana State 
Fair. E. A. Frost, head of Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.), was named on the executive, transpor- 
tation and parks and grounds committees. William 
A. Robinson, head of the Robinson-Slagle Lumber 
Co., was made chairman of the building committee 
and also named on the executive and the attrac- 
tions committees. S. H. Bolinger, head of the S. 
H. Bolinger Lumber Co., was named on the pro- 
gram and entertainment, speed, and parks and 
grounds committees. 


WARREN, ARK. 


March 22.—Arkansas soft pine prices have re- 
mained firm throughout the last few weeks. One 
of the most noticeable of recent developments is 
the decided increase in inquiries, especially from 
retail dealers, although industrial inquiries have 
been heavy. Yard items, which were a little weak, 
have regained their position and have firmed up 
quite a bit. B&better flooring is still quiet, there 
being practically no demand for it in straight cars. 
Some orders are being placed for both 3- and 4-inch 
rift flooring in the better grades, largely calling 
for mixed cars. Both Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are 
moving readily at fair prices. Upper grades of fin- 
ish are moving slowly, while there is large demand 
for cut-to-length molding stock. Demand for car 
siding is quiet. Production has been a little below 
normal, due to flu epidemics having reduced crews 
at mills. Log supplies, despite heavy rains, have 
been well maintained. Shipments have been heavy, 
and car supply has been ample and mills are de- 
sirous of getting old orders off their files. New 
business has been behind both production and ship- 
ments, but the latter part of the week saw new or- 
ders more plentiful. Small mill production has 
been curtailed, due to wet woods and roads. Some 
small mills have ceased operations. Due to sick- 
ness, labor is scarce. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


March 22.—Another indication of better times 
for New Mexico is the demand for minerals that 
has prompted the reopening of the large lead and 
zinc mine of the’ American Metals Co. at Pecos, 
and that of the Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. at 
Magdalena. Even more promising, however, are 
the March rains that are encouraging the farmers, 
and are of untold benefit to the ranges. 

After killing 150,000,000 feet, or 11 percent of 
the stand of yellow pine on the Kaibab plateau of 
northern Arizona, the epidemic of Black Hills 
beetles is apparently about at an end. The Forest 
Service and bureaus of entomology and parks have 
been fighting to control this outbreak since 1922, 
treating 45,000 trees (about 16,000,000 feet) and 
peeling over 7,000,000 square feet of bark. 

The Ruidoso Improvement Co. (Read, Axtell & 
Co.) is starting extensive recreational development 
in the Sierra Blanca Mountains in the Lincoln 
national forest, forty-eight miles from Alamogordo, 
seventy-five miles from Roswell, and one hundred 
and thirty-four miles from El Paso. The largest 
mountain resort in the Southwest is said to be in 
the plans, also silver fox breeding kennels. 

Clarence Grey, former lumberman in northern 
Kansas and Nebraska, a brother of Milton Grey, 





Lincoln (Neb.) lumberman, was in Albuquerque 
Sunday, accompanied by Mrs. Grey and their son, 
Jack. They are driving through to Hoquiam, 
Wash., via California, 


MACON, GA. 


March 22.—The roofer market was depressed 
this week, due, it is believed, to the diversion of 
Pacific coast cargoes from Florida to New England 
States in order to reduce losses on cancelations 
from Florida. Production for the week appeared 
to be a little below normal. Purchases of rooferg 
were made at $19 and $20. There have been some 
shipments to Florida during the week, but the 
trade is looking to the East to take most of the 
spring output. 

Long leaf demand has continued good, for big 
railroad expansion programs have opened a market 
that will take several months’ output to satisfy. 
Most mills were able to operate to capacity during 
the week, though there was a little unfavorable 


weather, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 23.—There has been a slight improvement 
in demand for lumber, but the New England mar- 
ket is still quiet. Prices generally are steady, but 
here and there are found some weak spots. Or. 
ders for eastern spruce frames are scarce and 
concessions from $42 base are common. Offers at 
$41 and even $40 are reported, but one manufac. 
turer with a Boston office, and who at present is 
a great factor in the situation, declared very posi- 
tively to the news representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he will close his mills rather than 
shade $42. Very little lumber has been coming to 
Boston by water from the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces this month. Usually, this trade shows 
very distinct signs of picking up in March, and 
April and May are busy months. Some retailers 
are showing a little more interest in lath, but 
prices have grown no stronger. Shingles are very 
quiet at steady prices. Demand for Douglas fir 
and other West Coast lumber is slowly improving 
and, while mill quotations have grown easier, 
prices for transit lots have gained a little strength, 
Conciliatory prices are being quoted by some south- 
ern pine mills on flooring. Lower prices have 
lately been accepted for oak flooring. There are en- 
couraging features in the local hardwood market, 
one in particular being the active inquiry from the 
automobile industry. 


Many complaints about collections are coming 
from wholesale lumbermen. The disagreeable 
weather has held back deliveries by retail yards, 
and some dealers have considerable stock, which 
they had confidently expected would be trucked to 
its destination and paid for before this. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 23.—A solid week of favorable weather 
has served greatly to reduce the amount of surplus 
fir lumber in the local harbor, although there are 
still large stocks on hand that are not only serving 
to prevent a return to normal conditions in the 
market for Coast woods but also are having a de- 
pressing effect on other softwoods, principally 
eastern spruce. 

Manufacturers of eastern spruce, through their 
New York distributors, have launched a campaign 
here to educate the building element in the advan- 
tages of this lumber. It is said that the present 
softness of prices in spruce will be eradicated once 
the fir situation has been cleaned up, and there 
after a still more determined effort will be made 
to put spruce on the map and to induce Canadian 
manufacturers to join in a campaign which would 
aim to restore their product to its former place in 
the market. The disadvantage in price under 
which spruce has labored for the last few years 
has brought this lumber to a point where it was 
given little consideration in the reckoning of prices 
generally. The result was that the spruce mills 
turned to foreign markets and to sources other 
than New York to dispose of the bulk of their 
output. It is said that now, however, some of 
the other markets outside of New York have been 
unable to take care of the Canadian lumber and 
that it is virtually imperative to the best interests 
of the manufacturers that they come back to New 
York, if the sacrifice in price is not too great. 
There have been some substantial sales of eastern 
spruce of late, but the price has not been attractive 
from the mill viewpoint. 

The situation here in southern pines is satisfac- 
tory, a good movement of lumber into the yards 
serving to keep prices up to the highest notch of 
the last six months. The situation in western 
pines, also considered satisfactory, is best reflected 
in the announcement of a $1 boost in the price of 
No. 3 common Idaho during the last week. 

The movement of shingles and lath has taken 
on impetus during the last week, and a heavy move 
ment will continue throughout the month. 

Brooklyn lumbermen will be conspicuously active 
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at the Own Your Home Show to be held in that 
porough April 5 to 10. Several lumbermen have 
assisted in making arrangements for the affair, 
which will be the biggest of its kind that Brooklyn 
has ever attempted. 


Paul Hayes, of W. M. Crombie & Co., has just 
returned to New York after spending six weeks 
yisiting mills on the West Coast. 

Will Shillito, prominent in the retail trade, has 
returned completely recovered in health after a 
long stay in Cuba, Panama and Central America. 

The N. B. Conover Lumber Co. has completed 
negotiations for the lease of space at the Kenna 
Terminal, Port Newark. The company will erect 
an Office building on the site. 


Hall Hagemeyer, of the H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, was recently in New York on business, 

The Long Beach West Sash & Door Co. is one 
of the new firms that is making rapid strides in 
the Long Island metropolis. The company has 
erected a new office building and sheds and plans 
other improvements this spring. 

D. N. Meighen has purchased an interest in the 
Gordon J. McDonald Co. and has been elected 
vice president. He will be in charge of the white 
pine department. Mr. Meighen was formerly with 
W. C. Edwards & Co. 


Thomas N. Parks, of Thomas N. Parks & Co., 
distributers of West Coast products, is a “fir opti- 
nist.” Mr. Parks believes that the market soon 
will overcome the drawbacks due to surplus stocks 
and that plain sailing for business will follow. 

A. R. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Gordon Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., left recently for a trip to the 
West Coast. The company was recently appointed 
eastern representative for the Hammond Cedar 
Co., of New Westminster, B. C. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 23.—Reports from retail lumber dealers 
indicate that there has been a slowing up in specu- 
lative residential construction in the Pittsburgh 
district, attributed to some extent to the advances 
in wages granted by building construction employ- 
ers to all the building crafts. Building of homes 
by individual owners, however, is holding up well 
and many plans are being figured. Common lumber 
for use in residential construction is moving well, 
according to the retailers, but good hardwoods are 
moving somewhat slowly. Wholesalers generally 
report a little brighter outlook in the wake of the 
few days of real spring, and with a continuation 
of more favorable weather, a decided improvement 
in market conditions is expected. On the whole, 
prices are being pretty well maintained, although 
some dealers report weak spots in southern pine 
and fir, and an accelerated downward trend in red 
and sap gum. These conditions are laid to the ac- 
cumulations at the mills and the lack of pressing 
demand. The retailers, though more optimistic, 
have not yet entered the market for their spring 
buying. Wholesalers in general report a continued 
good demand for hardwoods on a reaction for the 
better. In some instances, southern mills are ask- 
ing higher prices than they have been asking. The 
weakness in southern pine is expected to give way 
soon to a strengthening trend, especially in No. 2 
common boards and bill stuff. No. 2. common and 
sound wormy dry chestnut in all thicknesses con- 
tinues scarce. In Appalachian white oak, 4/4 and 
thicker and FAS common and selects are scarce. 
There are no changes in the positions of Idaho and 
Pondosa white pines and California pines. 


W. W. Schupner, of New York, secretary Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
called on members in the city Monday and at- 
tended the weekly luncheon and meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Where he made a short talk, dwelling on the com- 
ing convention of the National Wholesalers at At- 
lantic City and discussing the activities of whole- 
Salers generally. From here, he went to Cleveland 
to confer with Dwight Hinckley, president of the 
association. 


Secretary William B. Stayer, of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, who has 
hot been well for a couple of months and who spent 
4 month at Atlantic City, following the annual 
Convention here the first week in February, is again 
Confined to his home in the Sharpsburg suburb, 
after having spent a few days at his office. 


R. F. McCrea, assistant secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, was 
in New York on business over the week-end. 

8. A. Kendall, vice president Kendall Lumber 
Co., who represents in Congress the twenty-fourth 
district, embracing Uniontown and Connellsville, 
Was at the offices of the company here the first of 
the week, 

0. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., was 
in Cleveland a few days last week. 


George N. Glass, of the Keystone Lumber Co., 
this city, who is also treasurer of the Lassen Lum- 


ber & Box Co., of San Francisco, left last Friday 
to visit the Lassen company’s plant at Susanville, 
Calif. He will remain about a month. 


A. W. Heavenrich and Mr. Bear, of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., of San Francisco, spent a few days 
here last week at the offices of the Babcock Lumber 
Co. 


J. B. McCreight, a brother of C. V. McCreight 
and a salesman for the C. V. McCreight Lumber 
Co., this city, is ill with grip at his home in Indi- 
ana, Pa. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 22.—Rainy weather has retarded pine 
production in this section during the last week. 
Logging has been hampered, mills have been forced 
to lose running time, and shipments have been de- 
layed. ‘There has been no let-up, however, in or- 
ders. Local demand continues heavy. More orders 
are now coming from the North and East. Mill 
stocks are badly broken. Small mills’ stocks of 
boards and dimension, usually accumulated during 
the winter, are much less than usual this year. 


Construction of the steam dry kilns of the Hat- 
tiesburg Flooring Co. is being rushed, as well as 
the work on other improvements. It is expected 
that the plant will be in full operation within the 
next thirty days. 





“Thus Saith the Law” 











Agreed Price Changes in Contract 


A lumber company entered into a written con- 
tract with a contractor for the cutting and hauling 
of timber. With other things the contract pro- 
vided : 

“It is understood that in case of radical 
changes in the cost of operation that would war- 
rant an increase or reduction in price herein stipu- 
lated both parties are willing to negotiate and make 
such changes as may be agreed upon.” 

The price of labor increased from time to time, 
and on one occasion negotiations were had and it 
was agreed that the price per thousand should be 
increased by $1.50 over the contract price. The 
lumber company advanced to the contractor sums 
largely in excess of the contract requirements, and 
now, at the end of the contract, sues to recover 
such sums. The contractor alleges that as the 
price of labor increased he notified the lumber 
company and was told to procure labor at the ad- 
vanced price, and that he has expended a sum 
in excess of what the lumber company advanced 
him. 

The court held that the lumber company should 
recover. The contractor could read and write and 
fully knew the contract which he was signing. 
There was no fraud. The contract should be con- 
strued as requiring an actual agreement as to 
radical changes in price of labor as such changes 
took place. Such actual agreement was not made. 
Talking about advances in wages was not enough. 
Nor was the end of the job the proper time for a 
final settlement. . 


Damages for Broken Contract 


A land owner made an agreement with a con- 
tractor whereby the latter was to cut timber on 
the land, ship it to the pitching ground, haul it 
in logs to the owner’s sawmill in sufficient amount 
to keep the mill continually supplied, and after 
the logs were sawed, haul the ties and lumber to 
the railroad for shipment. The contractor was to 
be paid 60 cents a cross-tie and $15 a thousand 
feet for lumber. The owner had the option to 
terminate the contract on April 15. 

Work progressed for a while, and then the owner 
terminated the contract as of April 15. The con- 
tractor claims that he fulfilled the contract so 
far as he could but was prevented from delivering 
logs at the mill because the yards were crowded 
with logs previously delivered and which the owner 
had not sawed; and that, if the owner had sawed 
the logs promptly the contractor would have fully 
complied with the contract before April 15. The 
owner contends that the contractor failed to keep 
the mill supplied. and that he had cut more timber 
than he could haul, suffered it to lie on the ground, 
and that it had thereby deteriorated in value. 

The evidence was very conflicting, but the court 
decided the case in favor of the contractor. Hav- 
ing been prevented from fully performing by the 
act of the owner the contractor was allowed to re- 
cover for the amount of work actually performed. 
He was not awarded damages for loss of con- 
templated profits. Itemized statements of timber 
cut, delivered at the mill or ready for delivery, 
amount of lumber sawed and hauled formed the 
basis on which the court computed the amount 
which the contractor should recover. 
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Lumber Buyers! 


We know you are always 
looking for bigger values and 
we want to suggest that you 
try us on your next order. 
You'll find our lumber of good 
quality—the kind that will at- 
tract and hold trade. 


Long and Short Leaf 
YELLOW PINE 


Cypress, Douglas Fir, 
Western Hemlock, 
Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine. 


also 


Southern Hardwoods 


Red and White Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Sap and Red Gum, Cottonwood, 
Hickory, Sycamore, Pecan, Willow. 


Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co. 


Arcade Bids., ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 


Plant: , 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























CHERRY SPECIALISTS 


Oldest and Largest 
Manufactures and Wholesalers 


Cherry Lumber 


Large Stocks. Write for prices. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 
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Douglas Fir 


Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Our values will interest you. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


i etnies CAE Meee 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 














We Want to Buy 
Western and Idaho White Pine 


6, 8 & 10’ selects in straight cars. 
Also 10' and longer. All widths. 
Rough or dressed. Send your lists. 


John A. Spencer Lumber Co. 


Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








Save Money on Fir Doors 


Pool cars into Chicago almost weekly at 
carload prices. Both garage doors and house 
doors. 100% V.G. stiles and rails. 


Get our prices. 


GRAM LUMBER Co. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Telephones: Wabash 8117-18. 
HUTCHINS Stcrese co. 


Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 


Douglas Fir, 
Yellow Pine, 
White Pine, 


GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: | Spruce, Norway, 

139th and Western Ave., BLUEISLAND, ILL. | Railroad and 
Local Phone: Chicago Phone: Car Material 

Blue Island 800 Pallman 8020 (No Toll) | ORDERS SOLICITED 














Western Wood ProductsCo. 


Formerly OSGOOD-SIMONSON LUMBER CO. 

Specialists in Western and Northern 

FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, SUPERIOR 3531 Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 











Geo. A. Hoene Lumber Co. 


Lumber Merchants 


Straus Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Harrison 2501 











Boxing »« Crating 














James W. Ball. Chicago representative for the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., of Savannah, Ga., left Tues- 
day for Milwaukee, Wis., to call on the trade. 


James H. Lang, treasurer and general manager 
of the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., is spending the 
week in Detroit and points farther east on busi- 
ness. 


Rube Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., is 
spending a few days among the fir mills on the 
West coast in connection with the business of his 
concern. 


Douglas Basnett, of the engineering department 
of James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, is supervising 
the investigation of a tract of timber in West 
Virginia. 

W. J. Whyte, secretary of Gregertsen Bros. Co., 
left Sunday night for a month’s trip through the 
East. He will visit a number of points in New 
York State and New Jersey to study business con- 
ditions. 


W. F. Ingham, president of the Ingham Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., made a quick trip to Chi- 
cago the first of the week to confer with the John 
H. Shook Lumber Co., his company’s Chicago rep- 
resentative. 


P. D. Flanner, of the Flanner Co., Blackwell, Wis., 
manufacturer of maple flooring, was in Chicago last 
week on business. He reported the Flanner mill 
running at full capacity and its order files in ex- 
cellent shape. 


W. C. Geddes, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winches- 
ter, Idaho, and a former president of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, made a hurried 
trip to Chicago the first part of the week on busi- 
ness. He was here only two days. 


The Osgood-Corson-Ratcliff Co., wholesale and 
commission concern handling southern hardwoods 
exclusively, has moved to larger quarters on the 
twelfth floor of the Peoples’ Gas Building. The 
company was formerly located on the fourth floor 
of that building. 


J. L. Strack, of the Clore-Strack Lumber Co., 
left last Saturday for Florida to meet his wife and 
daughter at Mount Dora. He will bring them back 
to Chicago with him and will return by way of 
Virginia and other eastern points. He expects to 
be gone about two weeks. 


J. E. Walsh, treasurer and general sales manager 
for James E. Stark & Co., is on a general sales 
trip through Chicago territory, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan and southern Canada. He was through Chi- 
cago last week and expects to be gone from the 
Memphis office about a month. 


Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., publicity 
director of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, and one of the most popular and best 
known lumbermen in the State, has been confined 
to his bed for two weeks with a serious attack of 
influenza. 


R. E. Jones, of R. E. Jones Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, with general offices in Philadelphia, Pa., 
is now making a trip among the mills in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina, and will call at the Philadelphia office 
before returning to Columbus. 


Henry R. Hobson, sales manager of the Great 
Northern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., was in 
Chicago Monday and Tuesday calling on his friends 
in the lumber industry. He left Tuesday night for 
Detroit, Mich., and from there will return directly 
to the mill. 


Harry Montgomery, manager of the wholesale 
department of Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., stopped over in Chicago Tuesday to visit his 
company’s office and a number of his friends here. 
He is on his way to Youngstown, Ohio, and other 
points east. 


Earl Williams, assistant sales manager of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., spent last 
week end in Chicago with a number of his friends. 
He is on his way home from an extended trip in 
the East which has taken him to Philadelphia, 
Boston and other places. 


F. Y. Yapp, sales manager for the Hawaiian Ma- 
hogany Co. (Ltd.), Honolulu, Hawaii, is traveling 
in the United States calling on his company’s rep- 
resentatives and studying future market conditions 
for koa mahogany. He was in Chicago this week, 
and paid a visit to the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN office 
Thursday. 

Pete Smith, manager of the southern pine de- 
partment of the Hilgard Lumber Co., was in De- 
troit last week calling on his friends in the lumber 


trade. He reported that spring trade has not 
opened yet but from all indications that section 
of the country will enjoy an industrious and prof- 
itable season. 


Among the local lumbermen who attended the 
annual convention of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in New Orleans, La., this week were W. B. 
Vanlandingham, of Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber 
Co., A. Trieschmann and J. W. Watzek, jr., of 
Crossett Watzek Gates (Inc.), and M. A. Mum. 
mert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co. 


Four men from the New York office of James DP, 
Lacey & Co., sailed last week for Panama, to in- 
vestigate a large tract of hardwood timber on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus. W. D. Durland, who 
has had extensive experience in the tropics, is in 
charge. They expect to spend about two months in 
the field in a cruise of the timber and obtaining 
data on operating and market conditions. 


R. M. Morriss, in charge of the Chicago office of 
the Thos. E. Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., left last Friday night for the Pacific coast to 
be gone ten days. He went directly to Los An- 
geles, Calif., to meet his daughter, Mrs. Ronald 
MacDonald, who is returning from a trip around 
the world. Mr. Morriss will then go to Seattle, 
Wash., on business and return to Chicago directly 
from there. 


Walter Robison, vice president of the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., accompanied 
by Mrs. Robison passed through Chicago Tuesday 
on his way east. They will stop at Boston, New 
York, Washington, D. C., and other points where 
Mr. Robison has business to look after. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robison started on this trip three weeks ago 
and got as far as Buffalo, N. Y., when Mr. Robi- 
son was called back to Pickering, La., on account 
of a fire at the Pickering mill, and now they are 
starting their trip again. 


H. M. Johnson, sales representative for the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
making an extended trip through central territory, 
and stopped at the Lumbermen’s Club Tuesday 
noon to meet a number of the lumbermen. Mr. 
Johnson has been with his present connection since 
March 1. Prior to that time he was connected 
with the Cherry Lumber Co., of Cincinnati. He 
said that increased activity is noted in the lumber 
business throughout the central States and that 
everyone is optimistic as to the business in store 
for them this spring. 


F. B. LeCrone, sales manager for the Metropoli- 
tan Lumber Co., returned last week from a 12-day 
trip to the Pacific coast. He went to Portland, 
Ore., from here, stopping at several mills on the 
way, and returned by way of Spokane, Wash., and 
Montana points. He said that the weather has 
been so favorable throughout the West, especially 
the Inland Empire, that it will not be long before 
the mills have dry stock to ship. Most of the 
mills Mr. Le Crone visited have good order files 
and are optimistic as to the business prospects for 
Spring and early summer. 


Stopping in Chicago Wednesday on his way 
home from a T7-weeks’ trip through the West, H. 
Hansen, of Harry S. Lafond Co., New York, said 
that the white pine mills in California are very 
optimistic over the spring prospects. The fir men 
are not so hopeful, but Mr. Hansen prophesies that 
a tremendous amount of fir lumber will be used 
in the East this year. Mr. Hansen spent some 
time at the Cady Lumber Corporation mills in Ari- 
zona, for which his company is selling agent ip 
New York. The Cady mills will open some time in 
June, Mr. Hansen reports. 


W. R. MeMillan, of Chicago, sales manager of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), San Francisco, 
Calif., returned Sunday from a 10-day trip through 
Oklahoma and Texas where he has been looking over 
the territory and keeping in touch with his com- 
pany’s representatives. He stopped at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City, Muskogee, San Antonio and Houston 
and came back by way of New Orleans. He re 
ported some recent needed rain in western Texas 
and said that the Lone Star State is looking for a 
prosperous year in every respect, and is planning 
on an extensive building program. New Orleans 
is in as good shape as any city in the South and 
is doing considerable building. 


“I expect to see as big a building year in New 
York this year as there was in 1925,” said S. L. 
Boyd, American sales representative for B c 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.), Lumberton, B. C., with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, Minn. He was in Chicago, 
Wednesday, on his way home from a month’s trip 
through the East. He visited lumbermen in BOos- 
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ton, New York, Philadelphia and numerous other 
places and found a universal optimism which in his 
opinion speaks well for the business outlook in the 
East. That whole territory was completely tied 
up during February on account of the weather, 
said Mr. Boyd, but the yards are now moving their 
stocks and will soon be in the market for more 
jumber. According to Mr. Boyd, there is a wonder- 
ful building program now being carried on around 
New York, and the outlying districts around Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are also showing signs of considerable 
prosperity. 
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Appoints Grade Marking Committee 


President Harry B. Curtin, of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, in conformity with a 
resolution passed at the semi-annual meeting of 
the board of directors, Jan. 14, has appointed a 
committee of tem to investigate the practicability 
of grade marking hardwood lumber. This com- 
mittee, which is to report at the annual meeting of 
the association in September, consists of Charles A. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis., chairman; J. B. Ed- 
wards, Oakdale, La.; F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; W. A. Ransom, Memphis, Tenn.; W. E. Cham- 
perlain, Boston, Mass.; Max Miller, Marianna, 
Ark.; M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; Sam E. 
Barr, New York; George B. Osgood and P. E. Gil- 
pert, Chicago. 


Red Book Increasing Street Addresses 


In the last issue of the Red Book, published by 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, which has recently been 
distributed, street addresses are furnished for all 








This is the oldest one-family frame house from 


the Battery to 110th Street, New York. It is 
located in the Fifth Avenue district and was 
built in 1856 





listings in the twenty-seven largest cities in the 
United States. A few years ago when the present 
postal ruling was passed, the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association was the first to meet the demand, ac- 
cording to Will C. Clancy, secretary, and as fast 
4s additional postmasters have enforced the rule, 
the Red Book has covered their city. 

This credit agency will end its fiftieth year 
May 1. It has grown from a small office with two 
or three persons serving a dozen subscribers to 
the present organization of eighty-one persons serv- 
ng nearly 3,000 subscribers. The most rapid 
srowth has been enjoyed the last five or six years. 
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Chicago Hoo-Hoo to Hold Concat 


The Hoo-Hoo Club of Chicago is planning to 
hold a dinner and concatenation at the Drake 
Hotel, April 7, in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers. Ansel J. Olson, of the Vangsness Lum- 
ber Co., chairman of the entertainment committee, 
has made dinner reservation for fifty members and 
visitors. Tom Moore, of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, a director of the local club, is planning to 
have a large class of kittens on hand for the event. 


Golf Special Visits Laurel Links 


LAUREL, MISS., March 23.—Charles Green, presi- 
dent of the Laurel Country Club, and several prom- 
inent Laurel lumbermen including Wallace B. 
Rogers and John M. Bissell, royally entertained 
members of the Chicago golf special who spent 
Friday, March 19, in this city playing golf on the 
Laurel links, named by Leo Deigel, golf profes- 
sional, as the finest course in America. A number 
of the party also found time to visit the mammoth 
lumber operations here. 

The Laurel Rotary Club was host at a dinner 
given for the golfers Friday night at which time 
the Chicagoans were warm in their praise for 
Laurel and the hospitality tendered them by the 
city. In response local Rotarians and lumbermen 
spoke, and Mr. Green presented trophies to the 
winners of the day’s tournament on the Laurel 
links. 


In Charge Plymouth Locomotive Sales 


Announcement has been made by the Fate-Root- 
Heath Co., manufacturer of Plymouth gasoline lo- 
comotives, of Plymouth, Ohio, of the appointment 
of Lawrence E. Buzard as general sales manager to 
succeed H. R. Sykes, recently resigned. Mr. Buzard, 
who was formerly assistant sales manager, has 
been with the company a number of years and is 
thoroughly conversant with industrial haulage 
problems. He will have direct charge of locomo- 
tive sales and thirty-four district sales representa- 
tives. 


Changes in Chicago Representation 


Frank K. Gillette, for the last three years man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., is leaving that posi- 
tion to affiliate with W. J. Huff & Son, Decatur, 
Ill. The Huff company conducts a wholesale and 
commission business in connection with its retail 
yards, and it is this part of the business of which 
Mr. Gillette will have charge. He plans to work 
the retail trade adjacent to Decatur. 

Prior to affiliation with the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co., Mr. Gillette was connected with Shevlin-Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., both at Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. Before that he was with the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., where he acquired ex- 
perience both at the mill and at the eastern sales 
office. 

Nelson W. Marshall, who has had charge of the 
Detroit office and eastern territory for the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co. for the last three years, has been 
transferred to Chicago to take Mr. Gillette’s place. 
He is familiar with the Chicago trade; for before 
going with the Pelican Bay company he was affili- 
ated with the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., at the Chicago office and in eastern 
territory. Mr. Marshall is making plans to handle 
trade here for the large sash and door factories in 
addition to the regular Chicago and Wisconsin 
trade of the Pelican Bay company. 


New Edition of Consumers’ Register 


According to an announcement made Tuesday by 
Assistant Secretary H. J. Fuller, the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association is distributing Vol- 
ume 20 of the Consumers’ Register, a complete 
record of the consumers of hardwood lumber which 
is issued quarterly. 


To Run for City Council 


RHINELANDER, WIS., March 23.—J. D. Mylrea, 
president of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., of this 
city, recently announced his intention to run for 
election to the city council of five aldermen which 
will serve under the city manager form of govern- 
ment. It is Mr. Mylrea’s first bid for public office 
and he gave as the reason the fact that under the 
city manager plan of government politics are prac- 
tically eliminated. Mr. Mylrea is a prominent 
manufacturer and civic leader, being a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce, president of the Rhine- 
lander Country Club and a director of the Rhine 
lander Outdoor Club. 
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Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. ©., at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,576,051. Power saw. Charles H. Jull, Ben Avon, 
Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,576,209. Process for reserving wood. Hans Neubauer, 
Kamenne Zehrovice, Czechoslovakia. 

1,576,271. Lumber bunk. Victor G. Gilbreath and 
Samuel T. Williamson, Seattle, Wash. 


1,576,849. Tenon milling machine. Fred Schlatterer, 
New York, N. Y. 
1,576,908. Process for cutting teeth on saw blades. 


Adolf Hartig, East McKeesport, Pa. 
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A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL C. F. CARNEY 
e 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





YPR ESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 
Gregertsen Brothers 
CO. Mscormics Butane CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E. L. Cook Lumber Co. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern -HARDWOODS-— Southern 
Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


3101 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: Room 805, 11 So. La Salle St 
Randolph 2165 Chicago, III. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“1. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 








Sten Hardwoods 


Vangsness Lumber Company 


Telephones, 140 South Dearborn St., 
Randolph 0469 CHICAGO 
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Garland 


“Flexible” EIGHT WHEEL 


Wagons and Trailers 


for Team and Tractor Hauling 
Equipped with Solid Steel Axles 


Guaranteed for One Year. 





<> | ie 
The Only Eight Wheel Trailer 


Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 


Also Four Wheel Leg Wagons, Self Loading 
Skidders, Lumber Buggies, Haul-off Gears, Etc. 


Write tor Catalog “G’’. 


Garland Wagon Co. 


New Orleans, La., U. S. A. 






































TRADE CHECKS ~ RUBBERSTA 

















Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U, S. A, 
Cable Address : “Pickwood,” St. Louis 














Tote-Road 
and Trail - 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


. $1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


|| > TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 






























Sawlog Cut in Eastern Canada 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—Consul General 
Albert Halstead reports from Montreal that ad- 
vance estimates of the 1925-26 cut of timber for 
sawlogs, pulpwood etc. in Quebec is placed by offi- 
cials of the department of lands and forests at the 
record figure of 1,500,000,000 feet. Snow in Janu- 
ary throughout the Province made little difference 
in lumbering operations in the 350 camps that had 
been opened, The figures are interpreted as mean- 
ing that there is an increase of one-third over the 
average cut in the last ten years, and some 250,- 
000,900 feet more than was previously estimated to 
be the average for the 1920-30 period. 

On the other hand, Consul Johnson reports from 
Kingston, Ont., that the sawlog cut is not more 
than 50 or 60 percent of the cut for the winter of 
1924-25 in that district. Fewer camps were put 
into operation last winter and they are less heavily 
manned. Last year was a long, hard and rather 
trying one for the lumber business. Many firms did 
business on a no profit basis and a number of them 
went down in the struggle. Good farm crops and 
anticipated revival in industrial conditions are 
the foundation of hopes for better business in 1926. 





Redwood Prospects in Australia 


(Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Feb. 24.—Messrs. Coch- 
rane, Faull, Crawford and Quill, who comprised 
the redwood delegation making a visit to several 
Australian States, found themselves unable to de- 
vote the extra few days intended for Melbourne. 
On their return from Adelaide, where they spent 
four very busy days, they passed through Mel- 
bourne on to Sydney without more than the lunch- 
eon break, in order to catch the Pacific-bound 
boat from that port. A number of interesting en- 
gagements for them in Melbourne were therefore 
abandoned. On their previous visit here, however, 
they had covered a deal of ground necessary to 
their investigations of the market for redwood and 
its further exploitation. Armed with a mass of 
splendid printed matter, illustrative of the quality 
and uses of redwood, coupled with their individual 
salesmanship, each of the party has done good 
work and left impressions which must sooner or 
later enhance the standing of redwood in these 
parts and lead to increased sales. 

They were all keenly interested in Australia’s 
lumber requirements and how she herself meets the 
position with her own lumber; but they soon real- 
ized that redwood was more or less a luxury timber, 
and that for general use the native timbers’ strong- 
est competitor was Oregon pine, with Baltic deal 
a close second. Of late years most interior finish 
has been done by Tasmanian stringy bark (so 
ealled Tasmanian oak, and when polished looking 
so much like genuine oak that many folks are 
easily deceived), Queensland maple, Victorian 
mountain ash, West Australian jarrah, and Tas- 
manian blackwood. The latter two make the rich- 


est displays of all Australian lumber, but for cer- - 


tain rooms and interiors are apt to look heavy and 
militate against spaciousness. These factors were 
noted and commented upon by the redwood delega- 
tion, and their book “Redwood Home Plans’’ aptly 
illustrates their claims that redwood offers many 
welcome changes for interior finish and decoration. 
The present state of the lumber industry is, how- 
ever, not such that the delegation will be able to 
report on immediate substantial results. Contrary 
to expectation, the writer found the Melbourne 
lumber market very dull. The city seems busy 
enough but there are undercurrents depressing 
business in many directions, one, that there has 
been rather too much speculative building and the 
contractors have eased off in the hope of a drop in 
prices. Costs have risen again during the year 
and are now just where people stop and think 
twice before buying. 


The Bush Fire Catastrophe 


Never has Australia recorded such a bush calam- 
ity as has recently happened here in Victoria. 
Since the last notes were despatched from here, 
the fierce hot weather increased in intensity, cul- 
minating in such sizzling heat that the fires which 
had been almost conquered at great expense and 
labor got a new lease of life and swept across 
many miles of forest and sawmill country around 
Warburton and Noojee, and in one day destroyed a 
score of sawmills, their stacks of logs and lumber, 
nearly all their forests, tramways and plant; but, 
worst of all, took the lives of upward of thirty-two 
men, women and children, and seriously injured a 
hundred more and jeopardized the health of a vast 
number through shock and horror. The majority 
of the unfortunate people whose lives were lost 








were timber workers and their families, and the 
tale of their heroic efforts to save themselves, their 
homes, and the sawmills has moved the people to 
tears. Over nine hundred timber workers will be 
long out of employment, and many farmers whose 
homes and properties were in the forest areas suf. 
fered total loss. A bright feature of the calamity 
is the response of the public to the relief funds, in 
a week upward of $600,000 having been subscribed, 
and money and materials are still flowing in. 4A 
large number of the sawmills will never reopen ag 
the forest areas maintaining them are destroyed, 
too. Those with some timber left will be rebuilt, 
and the State government is to subsidize the saw. 
millers to this end, while royalties will be sus. 
pended for some time. The timber merchants, 
fully aware that such a situation enhanced the 
value of the lumber available at the mills which 
escaped the dreadful holocaust, have met and de. 
cided that there shall be no increasing of prices of 
lumber. The fires have not ended by any means 
and new stretches of country are reported to be 
blazing again, and more sawmills have been de. 
stroyed but happily not attended by loss of lives, 

Further experimental forests have been de- 
stroyed, representing immense loss to the State. 
One plantation of 12-year-old pines went up in 
smoke in an hour. Several others, of large extent 
and well grown, have only been saved after great 
exertion. 


Seeeaeeaeaaaanai 


Waterborne Shipments Break Record 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—The shipment 
of waterborne lumber from British Columbia in 
1925 broke all previous records, according to a 
statement of the minister of public lands in Vic- 
toria reported to the Department of Commerce by 
Consul General Harris at Vancouver. Shipments 
totaled 577,560,288 board feet, against 531,262,318 
feet in 1924. The Atlantic seaboard headed the 
list, taking 326,313,841 feet, a gain of 13,000,000 
feet over 1924. Japan was second, taking 67,671,- 
449 feet, a reduction of 12,000,000 feet from the 
year before. The United Kingdom took 53,845,679 
feet, a gain over 1924. Australia took 40,228,887 
feet, also a gain. The trade with Egypt practi- 
eally doubled on account of repeat orders, while 
that with New Zealand remained stationary. 

SABE LBGBEaLAS 


Belgian Lumber Outlook Promising 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—A _ cablegram 
from Acting Commercial Attaché Wight, Brussels, 
advises the Department of Commerce that north- 
ern European lumber stocks are moving out rap- 
idly, the spring outlook being excellent and prices 
firm, although bad weather is retarding building. 


Increase in American Oak Exports 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The exports of 
American oak in 1925 were 6 percent greater than 
in 1924, according to the lumber division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The export in 1924 was 16 
percent greater than in 1923. The oak export trade 
is still 30 percent below the average for 1912-14, 
so that the slow rate of increase last year was 
more or less of a disappointment to exporters, par- 
ticularly since the increase of 6 percent in quantity 
of lumber exported was not accompanied by a cor 
responding gain in value. 

Less than 10 percent of the American oak pro- 
duced is exported. During 1925, of the total ex- 
port of 185,000,000 feet (not including logs) 99 
percent was under 6 inches thick, only 1 percent 
being sawed timber 6 inches and over in thickness. 
Oak logs are exported to some extent, but not in 
large quantities. 

Europe, including the British Isles, last year 
took 128,288,000 feet, or 70 percent, of our exports 
of oak. The United Kingdom took the greater part 
of this, namely, 97,998,000 feet, or over 50 percent 
of the total export from the United States. Cal- 
ada exports northern hardwoods, but took 36,359, 
000 feet of American oak, about 20 percent of our 
total exports last year. Argentina and Uruguay 
are close to the extensive Brazilian hardwood areas, 
but the former took 10,967,000 feet of AmericaD 
oak and the latter 1,989,000 feet. 

(SB BGaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaaaseaaea 

ForREST FIRES occurring in Alabama during 
1925 resulted in money damage amounting to 
$3,920,987. Of this amount $479,015 comprised 
damage to merchantable timber, $3,131,205 m- 
jury to young growth, $107,485 damage to wood 
products, $4,899 loss to other forest products, 
$163,318 damage to range and pasturage and 
$35,064 damage to buildings, fences and other 
improvements. 
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F Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 

















SOUTHERN PINE 


The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ending March 20 in se ctions named: 














Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas 
burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, 
Stent Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. 
7 aie ” Finish Dimension, S1S1E Dimension, S8181E 
ee Wr  iinsieecascew sess , ot ee B&better rough: Ne. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ 27.84 2x 8”, 10’ 20 
B&better ........ sien SO WN UF csidvekinasnts OM 1. — “Team fe Aap: ne nee 116 0. 
B AL Tee Pee 80.75 ei'ié 1x4” Secuiasancur secede 44.40 48.50 = see eeeeee == 2 Pi ete 21:13 
auuer eeerene s Sena 15 - aeeerenkerangem = Keror veseseees 26.28 28. EG ee 
Ny Geneon ae ..... | perinheeorebaeceae 62.06 <.... 18 & 20'..... 28.69 34.16 ane’, i” Rae | 38a 
” 1 OS Senne 36.43 37.00 ad and 2 ee ee 51.46 66.75 2x 6”, 10’ 24.40 25.6 2x12”, 18’ & 20’. |: ‘pi 22°70 ene 
FG Babetter Sannenes OO OROG |. Inte... 0.0... cece ces 60.45 ..... iets  ‘Thonpae oo oo ™ en aaallinatt 
os tse cccccesens ee 47.00 Tax io Me ceckseneaccns ae ceeee 16° 1.11111! 94'91 56/07 Longleaf Timbers 
No. 2..........-+ 20.28 25.59 5/45" & 10"... 02222222 88s 2! 18 & 2 21.54 27.96 —~—J Sq-BAS 845, 20° and under: 30.72 
eee 82.55 ..... 1% & 2x4 to 12”........ 8.07 ..... ROE dasicinns sails 26.71 ee 36.78 
BNE vvvecnan kenne 73.31 6/4 & 8/4x6"............ 57.87... OP sw essenuss 23.46 23.98 ea ee : oo 
| eee 15.40 ..... 6/4 & 8/4x8"......... 6. wees 66.00 NE acs 26.65 27.02 Be eakdadta kidwiianes'..00tes 55.60 
- Reed wedieawee's Gi.67 .. vse B&better surfaced 2 A ee 27.43 30.83 Wr dsdecedeuteedadanddea: ders 66.94 
De sete ee ceeeeeee wee. 49.45 Eee OE 6s ceccucowcaes ST.01 ..... _ 
FG Babciier 47.84 47.91 BMS Siccccsawecccusannas 54.58 56.90 2x10”, 10’ ......... «20. 30.02 Drop Siding 
a Ro RR renee 55.30 58.92 Bae ccdacdads 26.90 28.43 1x4 6” B&better ....... 44.03 47.79 
MN tens oessskverceas 57.91 60.47 wr teeees ig 5 ieee ~o we 39.50 43.94 
. ; Be SIO ose cs enews ces 66.25 71.00 a WV ..... 28.74 31.73 PO Sah pai 24.62 27.32 
, : x12” ..... eeeccessseroes 72.58 73.94 ous’. w oon Na icaeskiees 1698 oseck 
BP We 8. OB cicciesss 14x4 to 12”...........4. 60.72 ..... eee, SNteeeses saan - eae 
NG: Ss Oe Moret es asics PROS. es cx 5/4X6" oo cece eeeeeeeeees ot ee 12” ......... 27.72 34.19 Byrkit Lath 
Ss | & seen + ao D/4XB" wowace cence eee pues ; 89.29 mae Pay ite RTS Sane ee 15.01 
elliag + lal lela ha ee sce ead: (|. . eran 15.88 
« "MTT TI TET -66 . y ” , o« © Le 2 See eee ee . 
Wx” B&better ........... 9.34 37.91 1% & 2x4 to 12”.1.22 17! 70.67 ...s. No, 2, 2x 4”, 10’ ......... igpelivecg ni tinleadamaaatasiiciat saa 
Uteseacemaeees 34.36 31.52 6/4 & 8/4x6"............ 66.381 ..... 1M ccccues. S44 Car Material 
Ne. © nbeiidsiewest 20.16 19.65 Ec bacvcnscens amen 67.25 Dh atntwnsis 23.15 26.36 | (ay 1x4 and 6”): 
“ No. top ae O/4 Ge CGD. iccccccs cance 74.00 18 & 20’..... 24.58 29.68 Wihetter © ane 18 ...... «<<. 52.17 
4x No y OP weceeceeees bo) . C surfaced: 2x 6”, 10’ 20.06 19.47 EE batedec dedua 48.50 
Oe Lveeeeeeceeseese 81 ..... DE a ckswcananaeaas yt oe <  Seenersee a oa eae ats Senne 32.00 
Gs: B osesesnseweces 18.52 1x4” 3.96 Ee, keGaadwan 19.81 20.78 “ 
x4” 43. eee 2 21.50 20.48 “-3 CO i daddecsca. des 45.63 
Boards, 818 or S28 BOE -Lacdcceiactasadausus 43.84 53.25 18 & 20’ 39°48 29°94 2 | See 37.50 
sme or a. PROS ER 4548 SAI FO SR Meee — (Teenage * 27.00 
me ai OO ee BE DP skcicscwesscces 47.43 63.25 Oe USO vccsicsse daved 21.48 Rehan one ear 43.00 
"Other Igts||) 43:56 3613 | 23}2, a ak tvaass 1.47 21.14 5’ and muitiples... 1112: 31.00 
1x10”, 14 and 16’.. ..... 38.93 : Be sicatones 21.03 24.84 | No. 2, random ......... 0.84 
Other Igts... 1... 38.93 18 & 20’..... B24 26.68 Shiplap 
1xI2”, 14 and 16’... ..... 50.73 2x10", 10’ 5.00 | w “+ 35.83 
Other Igts... 49.74 50.73 Car Sills eer eS aee eee a nes. | oe No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’...... ee 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): S48, Sq. E&S: + adudedins = or Other Igts..... 33.88 35.83 
1x6 to 12” ‘ i Ce eer 37.00 ements es yo iye No. 2 by to 20’): Pee 
—_eeliaepieen EM sscvee anus 49.00 18 & 20’..... 23.07 25.95 |” “4x 8” Lo. .c ee. 22.88 22.92 
oo — ae Up TUG, Se ikcasée vewne 37.00 2x12”, 10’ ......... i —e iz10” dectbedonke 23.10 23.36 
WER igi ee Up tO 367, SS Ue Be vieccccs seuss 65.00 12’ 23.98 25.83 No. 3 bay! _jJengths) : ne 
No. 3 (all length ee Sow Reena see 6 SAME BEG oo cccccees: 18.28 17.84 
> Page” etuemaiei on Up to 9”, 38 to 40’....... scose OROO 18 & 20°00! 2697 28 55 1x10” Ri auaawasee 18.32 18.16 
Be Oe teenesensensens 16.92 ..... Wi $0000. SF ce tecnccdaa sean 58.93 masses SNe aeeree j 
TE bichaeothe nat pe ge TEMP Gccccscs cons 58.93 | no. 3. 2x4” 13.55 Fencing, S1S 
SAME eRe e Ce ek ne 57 : Sifu Sib eee Cha : 5. 8 
Qn : es ” p= Na D, Cs cabins a 35.89 
Os TTT eee 18.91 18.20 Partition ot 12.45 tend 35,89 
NO, 4, a wil as Igts 7.22 7.00 1x4 & 6” B&better ....... 51.64 50.17 2x10” COcccrerccceces coece ‘325 106”, 10 ..cecs- 40.20 
Roofers NO. 1 seccccccescreces 4420 20.58 GU scunscscdencen sacds Other _ aaa 
We eT viioveccardeveads 23.25 Jambs No. 2 5 lengths) : 
WM” dacbadeencusacs re B&better: No. 2 &better log run: jj. | = 1x4” .....eeeeee OO 
Casing and Base Tee GN OF cn ca vac csconns cvccs 73.25 ox 4”. 10° 20.59 .... a ee ba te «én (ee 
B&better: Plaster Lath e peowes 20.96... No. 3 (all lengths): © 
Le 65.25 68.88 | No. 1, %%, APeccccceeceeee 5.48 5.17 2x 6”, 12” ......... 19.72 + leh 15.40 
BER HOR cic vat cnecaes Toe TOW Fey Bh ORM Piccscevsesiens 05 4.21 18’ & 20’. 22.22 BM a cidan dian i. 


Jacksonville, Fla., March 22.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory 











during the 





two weeks ended March 20: 





Week ended— March 20 March 13 Week ended— March 20 March 13 Week ended— March 20 March 13 Week ended— March 20 March 13 
Flooring Ceilin Boards Boards 
Ixt B&better ........ , — . sida , 
ee AG Gir pee $40.00 | 1x4 B&better ........ 8 ere B&hetter— No. 3 common— ' 
No. 2 com...... 21.15 20.00 INGe © COM ie. css id nr Fed? NOUS .20<-5. Ls | Sree 1x6 D4S ......-.--- 18.00 “ieee 
x8 B@better ........ 5733 ..... No. 3 eomi:....-<. ee 1x 6 to 12 Rough... 52.75 ..... 1x8 Shiplap ........ --++- 17.0 
No. 1 com........ 48.93 |... No. 3 com........ (2) ae 5/4x 6 to 12 Rough... 56.60  ..... _ 
ING: 2 COM. <.0500: sae sett No. 1 com 33.00) 23 00 6/4x 6 to 12 Rough... 57.75 ..... Siding 
1x6 No. 2 GOMe...4... 24°50 21.97 | %eX3%4 ian 19.00 19.00 | °/4% & to 12 Rough... 64.75 ..... Novelty, 1x6”— 
CO. BS COM cece 14.00 16.82 pilae sian E : Ba better ..<....0:. 4G. ads 
Longleaf Dimension, No. 2 and weX3% B&better ..... SO on No. 2 common-— Ney 3 COM as dec cesi rt eres 
Better D4S Now E COiis sco accu, 26.00 > i re No. 2 com.......+++- 26.09 wee 
Ragdom lengths— Straight cars eo Dare 26.00 ..... No. 3 com........+. ae essa 
wagioreta Cetessnes Cae 6.35 1x 8 Shiplap ...... 21.55 22.00 : n 
a6 Raccdelde a en siewe kd 25.00 cuea ne TIS DAS vccccccces 00 paaditls Square edge, %x6 , 
(2 EE ie eee 1 | roa TE6 Noe 2 COM. 55-2’. A || ee 1x 6 & up S2S..... 22.00 23.00 NGQCB -irccwtedenwaes tt ere 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended March 19: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better “C”’ No. 1 No. 2 " 0:75 $2250 $1076 
TN eliich iy nin bere alec ER gerrerererr rene $66.50 $52.00 | 12,14, 10, 18, 12,14, 10,18, | 4F Qe IITIII 735.00 23:75 18:00 
B&better aratarelareunele ae $80.00 70.50 RONG cen scnae wen caus 69.7 54.00 16 20 16 20 cot OE ada -" 24.00 18.25 
Pe eee ee EE 68.50 T5630. 82%. .cccteccece Se 58.00 $27. 00 $29 00 2x 4” $24.50 $26 25 1x10 etd nddngie aweee 7 _ le 
x 1%, 1% 2 orx4 Cee | Cee 9650 2x 6” 20.75 22.50 Ceiling and Partition 
Pat grain— ME 28 Stee Has ooo zo “ahgy 3x or 207s HE eae 
Bibetter ........... 60.00 50.00 4 27:00 «29.00 2x10” 24.50 26.75 y” %” | \&” 
NOD eeeeeeeeeee ness 45.00 40.25 i 29.25 31.00 2x12” 25.75 27.25 | B&better .$40.50 $42.00 $45.00 $50.50 
1, Se Sey ene es 23.50 23.50 No. 1 ai; 2 No. 3 ; 1, OS Rae 35.00 37.25 ..... 9.75 
BA Sicckeew wats $33.50 $18.00 $15.00 ‘ 1 eer er 2 P aaksee awake 
Moldings S Sptesibahiy re 36.75 22.50 16.50 Casing and Base 
oa ee ga eiee 35.00 23.50 18.00 B&better Lath f = 
1%” and under..26 percent discount | 1x10” -......... 2 ae Re 8 arerreee reer rrr eee $75.25 No.1 No. 2 
1%” and over...21 percent discount | 1x12” .......... 50.00 27.25 19.00 | 1x5, 8, 10”.........c...ccccceee 80:00 | SGN T=4" ceccewecacws $5.50 $4.45 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 





Norfolk, Va., March 22.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 

Edge, rough No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
Se: pases hehe one ce 50.00@54.00 $31. td 34.00 = eas 00 $19.00@20.00 Lath, No. 1.$ 6.00@ 6.25 Roofers, 6". $26. 00@27. 00 D4S, 6” .$51.00@ 58,09 
5/4 wsccvcccerccecee E 54.50 ar ge 36.50 2 tc = 5.00 ceeee sees No. 2. 4.00 4.25 * 36" °B3'00 ea . 
es 58. 00 61.00 36. 50 38. 50 4.5 De. 6S ba. Kw eee Factory, 2”. 27.00 31.00 - Phy Pe =. = 10”. 55.00 62.09 
Me Si6snes ee nce eae 61.00 64.90 SOOO MEG: cciiw. ceewd Se vine ome Sizes, 2”.... 21.00 26.00 12”. 29.50 30.50 12”. 61.00 68. 00 

R h 4/4 site - 

_ ae 53.40 55.00 39.00 41.00 26.50 27.50 23.00 23.50 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
1D” Kbwaneacedvnemecee 55.00 57.00 42.00 45.00 27.50 28.50 24.00 24.50 Flooring, ix2% and 3” rift Nee re PERO OEPOO IO occns cetses c&kens 
ID ore waesseawangal 61.00 64.00 46.00 48.00 29.00 30.00 24.50 25.00 7, Oe ae ee 47.50 57.00 $38.00@43.00 $24. 00@26. 00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$31.00@32.00 Bark strip pgrtition, Ceiling, 4! rT ee 28.00 30.00 24.50 26.00 16.00 17.09 
Box ....... 14.50 15.50 Mos. 1 Oe 2. ok scecee $41.00@43.00 ML SeGiedintew lad cnsices cared 30.00 32.00 26.00 27.50 17.00 18.09 
Cull red he a Oe ee 10.00 11.00 RPO LONR SSN a. 6s20 (6a wiaie Wales.» Wee 48.50 58.00 39.00 44.00 25.00 27.00 





Duluth, Minn., March 22.—Mixed carlots of northern pine are being shipped freely. 


NORTHERN PINE 





All grades and items are firm, prices f.o.b. 





Duluth being: 


CoMMON BoaRps, RougH— FENCING, RougH— . a . 
6’ Ss” 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20’ r » ” 16’ 18&20’ 
ae Ee Mey $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
| OCC 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 
Ae séssauaven 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
i i are 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
iO ctacicwnae 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 
? er 46.00 48.00 57.00 57.00 52.00 60.00 63.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
wtatke “Saapeenne — oc ae on fo oa fo No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
12”.......... 31.00 .32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $ All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $30: No. 5, $21. S1 or 28, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For S1 or 28, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $i; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add ‘$1. 50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1 25 Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 P STUFF, * 1E— ” _—— 
IECE y UF 8 120% sitio ae. om ssf 2000 SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO w* ™ ms 5 
_ 4 ere $26.00 s28 00 i y : . m B&better $40.00 $44.00 B® 20.00 $22.00 
Gree: 26.00 7.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 Se ee ee eth eee een ae . |) ee ee ie er irs “ 
o s" camel 27.00 39. 00 30.00 32.00 31.00 31.00 34.00 34.00 ‘ te teeeeeeeeeeeeees . = rf hoe Norway, Cé&better.... 34.00 36.00 
a 31.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 34.00 33.00 36.00 ce a a a ° 
2x12”...... 32.00 33. 3.00 37.00 ed ety ae peg Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
we Biece at, & $3 i. than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M + ed run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
or S48, add $3. os. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, 


$3 under Norway pine. 


$1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 23.—Present log quota- 
tions are: 


Cedar: $15 to $17. 

Yellow fir: $24, $18 and $12. 
Red fir: $16, $15 and $14. 
Spruce: $26, $18 and $12. 
Hemlock: $10 and $12. 


Everett, Wash., March : 20.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 


a cents added for each one percent of lumber 
ogs. 





Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on “soft texture’ poplar, from Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and on 
Mississippi Valley poplar: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Sort TexTurE— 
_! Se $ 98@105 $105@112 $105@112 
Saps & select... 72 177 82 88 82 88 
INO, 1 COM. .6<00 50 55 65 70 70 75 
No. 2 com. A.... 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.... 26- 27 27 29 28 830 
VALLEY— 
WES - <ceaseaews sie 87@ 92 $ 92@ 98 $ 98@103 
Saps & selects 60 65 70 75 75 =680 
IO. 2 OOM 62st cc 45 48 52 55 55 8660 
No. 2 com. A.. 330335 37 =640 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 =—_28 27 ~=630 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—The following are 


average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 

No. 1 No. 2 

Clear Select com. com 

D antevsseckaee $55.00 $45.00 $32.00 $22.00 

D. .iccvsseauavore 55.00 40.00 28.00 19.00 

D  icsaneeagow et 48.00 37.00 21.00 17.00 

Louisville, Ky., March 22.—Rain has retarded 

building, and prevented poplar siding from mov- 

ing as it should at this season. However, indi- 

cations are for a good movement with reason- 

able weather. Prices f.o.b. mill are steady and 

unchanged: 

No.1 No. 2 

Clear Select com. com. 

SELON: 2.020000 saeaee $55 $40 $30 $22 

BRRMEN: 64ou-55 cn one 55 40 30 22 

es a ee 50 40 24 18 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., March 23.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices on 
Pondosa pine: 


Boards, S2S No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
Oe ee | simu ews --$31.00 $19.00 
a Og ROREOIAD bos sbswisecose< pense - 32.00 20.00 
eo” Oe OF... ..06csreseens peicwue 27.00 20.00 
RSG RO ROUES 65:05 6460605500000 a8 28.00 21.00 
1x13” and wider, 10 MO costae 34.00 25.00 
No.4 No.5 
. com. com. 
RA” PNG WIS i sca iiicdevsesxanwnseee $15.00 $ 8.00 
Select, S2S 
é &btr.’’ i - “> 
1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’..$78.00 $66.00 $45.00 
| bwaaceesisnies .--. 87.00 77.00 57.00 
OREO ccceusccsios'see eeeeees 93.00 88.00 67.00 
1x13” and wider....... 98.00 93.00 72.00 
ve 6/4x4” & wadr., 10 to 20’ 96.00 91.00 74.00 
8/4 and wider........ eeesees 98.00 938.00 76.00 
Shop, S2S, f.o.b. ee i 
0.1 0.2 No.3 
5/4 and 6/4....... pas pacientes 35. 00 8. 00 $38.00 
BYE ic chGe Seaws ord seeeua aun 73.00 658.00 38.0 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 
-— a For straight cars of specified grades, 
a 


WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., March 20.—Following are cur- 
rent prices f.o.b. mill: 
PONDOSA PINE, 16-Foot, INCcH— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.6 


ae egalbeiee ae +. 4 ey GO $20.00 ones ‘ 

CES CP BOS seven cones 

"rere ‘ 4100 38:00 BIO. iccee edave 
:. re S250 2600 FESO csccs coves 
er sigrpaiesigie%s 45.00 28.00 22.00 ..... «cove 
MO A 6.4 cai, 200bs “eee $15.00 $7.00 
PoNnDOSA PINE SHOP, S2S— 

Factory 

Cc No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 
5/4 & 6/4..... $71.50 $51.50 $33.50 $22.50. ..... 
BJA ivscevscene Ob? 61.50 43.50 22.60. ..... 
MOE scdccessus ances sues Setee decane $28.25 
IDAHO WHITE PINB, 16-FooT— 

No No. 2 No.4 No.5 
OY nccvecececeelO® S40.00 FESO cccice — cvvee 
Or arelew siersin% 51.00 48.00 29.00 ..... «cove 
Be aaa a aaa 49.00 438.00 28.00. ..... ace 
OD ccccsscces SE 4500 2eGe cscs ane 
DD lstecstaies seis ae C100 45.00 2O00 cccnn ances 
CO AMO s6s Scbc. <oeee eeeese $17.50 $7.00 
WHIT» Fir, 6 To 20-Foor, INcH— 

” 6” 8 4 12” 4” &war. 
mo. 1 @ 2.. — 50 $25.50 $26.50 $27.50. ..... 
| See 9.50 20.50 21.50 22.50 Tr 
iit cin is cpinkinec ee ee 16.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 23.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


RE EMA odie ss oes wansuawdccsxeacaseneee $75.00 
A ola Ee 65.00 

Bevel siding, Bit pears wile bieG essiee eae eintes ere 29.00 
Bis iei wig ies bunie oreleseip heen erateie ore 30.00 

oo eee eine Gea eieh biebivae nine ei 5.00 
Factory stock, LL, SAAR ER ER HE Le 29.00 
RTs sieties's< sGaass on nose es 31.00 

BE o eresecoinsisrelsiosscusiain vial aisrereare 32.00 

Ben wie icleiese se sis/Siaisic aiessian ese wiere 35.00 

BIG cccsies SlsieineidisGrere pisis ai eiare 41.00 

Bo ersinnicsinn whole see tawel 43.00 

Box lumber, green..... aa eielaseais se inia ses. Siva 18.00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 





Shingles 
Best Primes Economies 
S  ‘cuenncwiwwaea esate $5.7 3.20 
“sve walsnlcs aaa beeeeto 6.70 rh 85 $3. 90 
Di. -aAkbsahan sar enmaeneic 6.95 5.45 4.30 
we Sess ‘vse ewiwane eae 6.95 5.45 4.30 
Lath, 4-Foot, 34x1'-Inch 
yO.) Bisssasucaast $8.90 BIOS Disineccniewiee $7.90 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 20.—Eastern prices, 
f.o.b. mill are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bnch. 


First Grades, Standard Stock 





Wixtra Stare; 6/3 .60.<.06600% * oso. 12 $3. segs: 65 
Bxttra. stars, 6/2 ..62 00606 
Do coy a | reer 330 2.36 3 5 2.95 
TPOOTCOUB, OLS a. siaisies.ce e06 ers 2.85 2.93 3.55 3.65 
pS eer 2.63 2.66 3.60 3.65 
WOMCCHOUES isiicvscccce seas 3.47 3.54 4.55 4.60 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
WEUTA Stare, 6/2. ccccrvccce $2.20 $2.75 
Foxtra, stars, 6/2....00cce00 2.36 2.95 
BURURD (OIOBES iic.6 0 6:65s.0:0:0.s:0:0' .60 3.25 — 
Perfections 5/2 ........... 2.97@3.05  3.70@3.80 
NINA NUIRCOE OS, as as4\ yan: 0°0y0i'0i5: 6 a) 9104 2.77 3. 
PEMSQUONE © 6 vas.ks si cscensec 3.43 3.47 4.65 4.70 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 5/2........ ~ 88 $1.10 
Common stars, 6/2....... 1.00 1.25 
Common CICATS ..ccccedess -56 1.95 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
aoe xe aan) Poe $3.90 
PE Nc 6.080090 408 $3.53 4.40 
| aan we aia averb acetore Sralnidiaase oo 5.10 
POTIGCUORS osc. i9 60:6.0:0:000:0'00 -90 5.30 
mm O/B. 16" (CONGAION) voc cas oe'cve 1.95 
am O75 16" CU. Badic.cicc 1.67 2.10 
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«DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., March 23.—The following prices 
paid for yard items f.o.b. mill, were reported 


today: 
: Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices prices 
— Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear .......... $44.00 $39.00 $40.00 
ING. DS cevcesececcvvces 31.00 29.00 29.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” 2 and better..... 29.50 (t, MCrre 
rere 3.00 ys re 
1x6” No 2 and better..... 37.00 i Meee 
INCH Gis cweacscaedeces 30.50 rr 
St em ng 
No. 2 clear and better.... 65.00 ..... cecec 
Finish No. 2 -_— Better 
WER NG BO” caceiccacccuscin GO  «<aeae saree 
Casing and base.......... aL 00 re 
. eiling 
54x4” 2 clr. & ptr. paar’ 28.00 26.00 28.00 
gue ce ceuwes eee 21.50 20.50 céwes 
ah No. 2 Cle. & Dt. 26.0 29.00 28.00 29.00 
oh welseniace Waceuee 3.00 22.00 wades 
Drop Siding 
ixt” No. 2 clr. & btr..... 36.00 33.00 35.00 
“a ; CHAE bcéds. cca 29.00 28.50 28.50 
- 1 Common Boards and oe 
1x8 wai’ 10” bevawadecananeus 17.00 15.00 16.50 
TEE Woclegun nes wuwencuuees 19.00 TRGG 8 awene 
eaaeeen, No. 1 Common S4S 
Me 5 Be COE «he cewcrices 17.50 15.00 16.00 
Piank and Small Timbers, By 
te 5 OD. Gas 20.00 8.00 19.50 
9x12", Be 00 BO 5o0ncs ceewes HUG «ueee. “sacs 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
RAG, SOMO rack 54 cine eae ees 24.00 1: ae 
Shop 
grain, S2S, kiln dried, heavy 
MER. Be Ce A Gate ecns KL eo keaadas Mase KeEee 35. 
15g x6- and 12-inch, Door stock, vertical ‘ 
grain, rough green— 
DGIGES, SUE DOCG e wiveciwi et ecwsreeenveceec 41.00 
INO HA aislaibies vaWTh se sdins se acideces ce anedad de 30.50 
OE ME OCR OTE ee Ty ee ee 19.00 


a> 


1x 5”, 7 to 20’, Door stock, vertical grain, 
S28 kiln dried— 


Sele ite URN UROR oe orcas ese eeekehcacek 45.00 
INDE LE csc arel teln@raad ladles kis ac yeeeadedue see 30.00 
BONS ae ur cticbra Wk Wil ea We Melee wai dale ewe men tie 0.00 
4/4x6- inch and wider, 6 to 20’, No. 1 S2S.. 25.00 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 23.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


ERE IIOe SQM ic cdcc needa dbceesecencwownen le 
POI By OMNIS ore crmae'e ee Cacce.¥ a dela Wecieddelawa ret 
IRON OMNES eta a ales waa anion desea 29.00 

1x3 and 14%” No. 2 =—_ and. better. ....cce. 45.00 

INGls (Gi CHONG vo.5 se Nee cdicecesee ewe 32.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 

1x4” No. 2 clear and better...........22..0- 27.00 
INOG CG QLOMD cietacu ce Wieik ed deleudeacks 21.00 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better.........cceececs 36.00 
ING Si OIGEE Bb dvcnenceapcewsaececed bédwk 28.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better......... 69.00 
Finish 
NG. 2 CIERE Aid HEtEEs. «oc ccccccessccccccece 50.00 
Ceiling 
%x4” No. 2 clear and better................ 27.00 
LCM akeane hve ees Cee Rute eek ws 21.00 

1x4” No. 2 and OREN s S55 cecal ive womdeecedws 27.00 

ERs OME clas biy a kp siae 6 a/6'R Wows 'euieaatns 21.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 

PAW” ING: 2. GHG DOttePaccsc ciceccccveccdesdes 32.00 
BNOe CO CLOMP we niig oc sacle C4 86-06 edue ee iawe 27.00 

a Boards 

i ee ee 

Dimension—2x4- Inch, S4S 
No. 1 DE GTA ook So eens cdindecvessldiwade 16.50 
Oral istcereec ncaa sae Meee ae heron iaineeres 12.00 
Timbers 
RM ot ttc te mares wuwe kde aa oxteaeadoewae slo heas 18.00 
MOE MALO) INE OR oo sic coed vicewdcetiane aelserccics 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 

California, randoOM .....ccccccccccccccccccs 15.00 

MMOS CRU aici e aco saw hancurnawas deduces 4.75 

Fir lath, green. for water shipment........ 6.00 





RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 20.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.0.b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, '/-Inch 
Width— 





Clear me ty “a 
f-inch Wiehe cia wicla wa acaeew wa $28.00 $26.00 $17.00 
ganch wis 29.0 27.00 16.00 
gainch Pe ere re ee 36.00 33.00 20.00 
DEE Sari iuncovancawee coe 40.00 (3 es 
IED sicitasinicmmanaied eats CS eee 

Clear Bungalow Sidin -Inch 
Don ctueadieeniscecusnie ve * area $53.50 
1) SCG SPER TAS IS REELS SR ie EI 63.5 
ONE oo ohig esos cioite PO ee COT 70.00 





CYPRESS 


Current f.o.b. Chicago prices are: 
GULF RED CYPRESS, NEW GRADES— 
Factory, Rough 
Factory 


Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 


4/4”. ..$118.50 ery 50 $ by 50 $46.50 $34.50 $34.50 
5/4”... 123.50 108.50 1.50 58.50 36.50 34.50 
6/4”... 126.50 111.50 34°60 61.50 36.50 34.50 
8/4”... 185.25 119.25 92.25 69.25 - - 35.25 
10/4”... 141.25 125.25 98.25 75.25 . eoee 
12/4”... 141.25 125.25 98.25 75.25 ..... .... 
16/4”... 146.25 130.25 103.25 80.25 ..... 47.50 


Common, $1S or S2S to 13/16-inch, 8- to 20-Foot 


No. 1 No. 2 No. No. 
1 |r $52.50 $41.50 $32.50 $28.50 
RG wecodeees 52.50 43.50 34.50 28.50 
> . 52.50 41.50 34.50 30.50 
SMEG -succenane 54.50 45. = 35.50 30.50 
i  ——a 50 36.50 30.50 


61. 60.5 
Nos. 1 and 2 specified Fa A add $2. 
For rough, add $1; for S4S, deduct 25 cents. 
For 5/4 and bs add $3 to price of 1-inch; for 
8/4, add 75 cents. 


a S2S, Random “— to 20-Foot 


re. Birt. «A Cc 
_ $104 00 $ 99.00 $ ot 00 $84.00 $74. 00 
diaducta 00 107.00 102.00 92.00 81.00 
For 5/4 and an in D grade, add $3; for 8/4, add 
$5.75. Other grates, for 5/4, add $5; for 6/4, add 
$8; 8/4, add $15.75. 


Bevel Siding, 2-inch, Standard Lengths 


= to 10”. 
x12” 


A B Cc D 
%x4, 5 or 6”...... $45.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
ME cdiinddneuisenadsedennnkenes $69.25 $44.25 
DE cadecccteandadacdawbucsseaequas 79.25 56.25 
MEM s dacddudsscesedaswesacctacceud $2.25 59.25 
SiO davéuceddcacacacscangiceadads 90.00 66.00 
Common, Rough— No. 1 No. 2 
1” random widths and lengths..... $53.25 $42.25 
Finish, SiS or S2S— 
— 
Eee tO IF occas si02, 50 $97 50 $92 50 $82) 50 si 50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory, Rough— No.1 Rand. Lng y 


FAS Sel. Shop No.1 No. 
ae wa awead a> eae $60@65 $37@42 $33 aay 
5&6/4 . 80 90 70 75 52 58 38 27 
NG éddacads 90 95 80 85 57 62 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
ES Ec éseddsenaccnnnces $40.00 $33.00 
PU EA ob ciia cc cdadecewdea 47.00 30.00 


St. Louis, Mo., March 22.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 





Tank Jee Sh B 
” ‘an elects op ox 
Bungalow Bevel Siding, 8” Wide et ee $116.75 $ 68.75 $48.75 $32.75 
—From 4/4 Stock— —From 5/4 Stock— | 57/4 1000 0..0..... 121.75 78.75 60.75 34.75 
A B C&btr. A B Cé&btr. Cieadvscaasecxs 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
$68.75 $45.75 $AB.TE HE ccece snees secee TL ER OIE 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 
64.75 55.75 53.75 5” $71.25 7 zs Ferree TF IGIE ficcnccadaccds 136.75 102.75 SEaee | canes 
aces  ceeee cece %” 71.25 al is). ae 196.76 a 1 re 
vei i . —iIOMvicecucedeas 141. ; Tv ee 
Se " sah SE AUUIIN OD cn ccccccaxssockswsannanste’ $24.75 
LY. OCCULT ECECCTCRCCT CCT CTT ‘eae $9.00 $8.00 Guana Rough— Ne No% d0.8 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— x12” fantasia 59.75 48.75 31.75 
Factory, Rough— No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 | Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
FAS Selects shop com com Finish, $1S or S2S— 
4/4. - $100. 00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 Cl ear 
5/4. 105.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 Hea € D 
6/4 .... 107.00 95.0 70.00 50.00 40.00 | 1x4—10” . - $104. “00 $ 99. 0 $ 92. yo $ 82.00 $72.00 
8/4 .... 110.00 100.00 80.00 650. 40.00 | 1x12” ....... 10.00 108.00 110.00 90.00 79.00 
7, ees eS a rere ee 127, 00 122.00 112.00 104.00 ..... 
A i = 186. 90 120.00 12588 dvsws, -adawe TIO cvcccca 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 
. . “VV  j##@0808 j j(j(x(i #0888 d — A B Cé&bt a 
Boards, —— No. 1 com, No. 2 com. Peck mee wets — sadioke $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
1x4, 6, 8 & 10” . --$53.50 $43.00... EE dtteknhasertavewukess 79.75 70.25 68.25 
ix! 2 ie Ree aadesens 60.50 52.00 sas Bevel ine Qs B c Dp 
“nade ‘oe See8s a SIRES ASEGS NSERAS Mee MRO so racerenkded es $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
PRESS— 
PRESS— 
Factory, Rough— No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 yELLOW ial . No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Selects shop com com FAS Select shop com. com. 
1 ere $ 85.00 $64.00 $43.00 $37.00 $32.00 ORE csniskaind $ 75 $60 $38 $31 $26 
1 95.00 71.00 55.00 39.00 33.00 1 7 Se 80 63 50 35 29 
OIE cen 95.00 73.00 55.00 40.00 33.00 OLE ccscceces 80 65 52 35 29 
GIR cock 100.00 76.00 60.00 43.00 34.00 YC ae 85 70 55 37 31 
Boards, Rough— No. 1 No. 2 1), ee 105 80 70 
Selects com. com Peck Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. ot random 
PEO wececctze. $74.00 $44.00 0 SBTLOO(i SBELGO | 1 OS coccccsccecns $4250 | rr 
| | ae 72.00 44.00 37.00 TOOT FS ciincuncvecces 42.50 SOG@). . aaaas 
RUE ccs wecekas 77.00 44.00 38.00 TD si ee 43.50 Ge kikika 
5; > 1S gra 85.00 54.00 41.00 SOG FAN conc ccsecanes 53.00 7 Y ” Seer 
i” Se ceca cues 8 ianden § onaes BEGG) POON IEE Gaddczscléieeé “000% $23.00 


The following are the prevailing redwood prices f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, -Inch, S1S1E 


——Clear— “an “— 
3’-7" 8'-20' 3°-7' 8°-20' 3°-20' 
OP ccnisavewed $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 “$23.25 
Be ssiwennwanns 29.25 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 
P kascsvixens 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 
%x8 5x8 %x10 %x8 %x10 %x12 


CIGAP caeec = 25 $47.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
OME a aaeek « 5.25 42.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 
yt Drop Siding 

Clear heart ‘‘A”’ “ 
ht APM ideewinwnesasees $49.25 $43.50 $37. - 
Fa Ueee  ecaeriesecncunnes 45.50 40.75 34.7 


Prices of 7” based on shipping 5 percent 4- ie 
of 5”, 10 percent 3-7’. Specified lengths, $2 ex- 
ra 


Random pres Rough or S2S, 8’ to 20’ 
14x 144” Qn" 214” 3° 4-6” 
&” to 12”. $43. 50 $57.50 $53.50 
14” & up.. 53.50 62.50 63.50 
$75.00 $73.00 $77.00 


Wide Clear Finish, “All Heart,” Rough or S2S 
Random, 8-20 
1” 14-114” 2” 3° 4” 5” 
14”. ..$107.50 $116.50 $115.50 $126.00 $131.00 $134.50 
16”... 110.50 119.50 118.50 131.00 136.00 
18”... 113.50 122.50 121.50 136.00 141.00 
20”... 116.50 125.50 124.50 141.00 146.00 
22”... 119.50 128.50 127.50 146.00 151.00 
24”... 122.50 131.50 130.50 151.00 
26”... 127.50 136.50 135.50 156.00 
28”... 132.50 141.50 140.50 161.00 
yee 137.50 146.50 145.50 166.00 174.50 
131.00 136.00 139.50 


4” & 
a 112.50 121.50 120.50 
Add for S4S, $2; add for specific lengths, $2. 





Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 





Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
ri 
SE eT Coe $107 $107 $108 $109 $107 
" iksddacneadawnadaue 111 112 113 114 «112 
Finish, Rough, S2S or S4S 
Clear “All Heart”’ rr ad 35 ~ 
l-inch— 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ oy 5-7’ 8-20’ 
Sy ecvaed $50.50 $60.50 $72.50 $42 .50 $49.50 $62.50 
Be sacewas 50.50 60.50 72.50 42.50 49.50 62.50 
-  acdaaee 59.50 69.50 81.50 51.50 58.50 76.50 
Oo wtdeaae 52.50 62.50 72.50 44.50 51.50 62.50 
Oe ‘svewada 69.50 74.50 77.50 59.50 64.50 67.50 
NO «évacad 79.50 81.50 81.50 69.50 74.50 76.50 
Se dacnase 81.50 83.50 83.50 71.50 76.50 78. Po 
OU awd Sasee cosus WS “icieca, cere 72, 
1% to 14%-inch— 
> —eCeer ce $55.50 $65.50 $82.50 $47.50 $54.50 $72.50 
OP witdoleas 55.50 65.50 82.50 47.50 58.50 72.50 
Me aaceaas 64.50 74.50 88.50 61.50 71.50 83.50 
eee 57.50 67.50 82.50 51.50 61.50 72.50 
 aeeawea 78.50 81.50 87.50 73.50 76.50 82.50 
BO sduaues 90.50 93.50 96.50 85.50 88.50 91.50 
1) roe 92.50 95.50 98.50 87.50 90.50 93.50 
OA cic ckowa weeds 2) ee 84.50 
2-inch— 
> lene rer ree $54.50 $64.50 $80.50 $46.50 $53.50 $65.50 
a éeketad 54.50 64.50 80.50 46.50 53.50 65.50 
Me wasacae 63.50 73.50 86.50 55.50 62.50 71.50 
OC écadans 56.50 66.50 80.50 48.50 55.50 65.50 
We vewueae 73.50 78.50 85.50 69.50 72.50 72.50 
i er cre 87.50 89.50 89.50 79.50 79.50 79.50 
mn) aededes 89.50 91.50 91.50 81.50 81.50 81.50 
© €O B6 ced ccdce wttac We “dasek cavewe 78.50 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


-Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on ee" West Virginia, end Tennessee hardwoods today: 


MARCH 27, 1996 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23. 





























4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 HicKkory— -_ yb he BrecH— 
QUARTERED WHITE Oak— FAS eee eee eee eee . “o% pale $ 95@ 105 FAS cere er eeee $ se BY $ we 75 $ 75@ 80 
mo. 1 <oOm..... pice rae 70 NO. 2 COM: 0.005 50 47 Hy 
BAS ......06. $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 No. 2 com..... <S) seeks 35 40 35 40 No. 2 COM:.«+<. 37 30 30 83 33) (35 
Selects ....... 105 110 110 115 115 120 
No. 1 com 80 85 85 90 90 95 MAaruE— ais afenere “A ey teh) Bet 
No. 2 —..... 45 50 54 59 55 60 —". pred rey eT eT $ + * $ se 4 $ * i sir * Saat 4 “us ~ 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 65 60 alae pian taa ae tess 40 45 42 47 45 50 48 52 50 
Pee OEE svcd a Dk ssc wiainretoG tonnes 55 
QUARTERED Rep Oaxk— WHITER ASH— 
| ee $110@115 Dt assis o. oreca arene 6 alee soe eters See $ 95@100 $107@112 $112@117 $125@130 $155@160 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 PeO; 2 OOM; ORG BE. 6s 6s acsnaces 55 86.60 ei 78 82 100 105 95 100 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 RE rrr re ee 32 35 35 40 40 45 45 50 50) so55 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaK— 
BAR .....+-.- $108@115 $118@125 $130@140 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
ag ye anges! pL Hs 72 a Cincinnati, March 23.—Average wholesalers prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 
= : com..... = = = 50 48 52 GumM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CoTTONWooD— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
ed weeny. a 50 38 $0 55 60 “a. 105 115 119 120 110 120 FAS, 6” & war.$ 53@ 58 $ 58@ 63 . 4 
y ie. 5 oe sneer @ $110@ $110@ No. 1 com pany 36 38 38 42 
oe 7) GOB i 665 31 33 33 35 
Basswoop— Ot. red, sap no detect: 
Aa. ths asi $ 10@ 4 $ i5@ 4 $ Ze 4 - ne Bsa cole be s = QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
No.2com..... 28 31 33 88 388 48 ecaa: a $1gS OI) F18S G18 S18 Cis 
Cuserx07— FAS ....... 100@110 110@115 110@115 | No.1 com....: 70 75 75 80 80 ‘8% 
TN iia ce gariil $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 oo 1com... 60 se 3 No. 2 com..... 40 45 45 50 50 55 
No. Seom..... 20 2) 3) 32 gt BD Bxbds., 13- av 68@ 73 QuarTeRep Rup Oax— 
84. wormy and Plain FAS 6” OD iisaxscvd $105@110 
No.2com... 38 40 40 42 42 44 & wider... 55@ 58 58@ 62 62@ 65 | No. 1 com..... 5 70 
Sd. wormy and No.1 com... 40 42 42 45 42 45 No. 2 com..... 35 40 
No. 1 com. & No. 2 com... 24 25 26 28 28 30 
better ...... 40 44 45 47 «47 °«49 ~~ . — WHITE nae cee daa 
0 ee Cll le l(t lc (‘<éié‘iam:C*COCO eee 1 
BircH— D. log run..$ 42 $ 57 $ 60 a ee 65 70 70” 715 ' 737 48 
oS ae $110@115 $115@120 $120@125 Sorr ELM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 55 60 60 65 65 70 
No. 1 com. and | ae. $65 $67 $67 $70 No. 2 com..... 38 42 42 45 45 50 
Be cha ta Sade 65 70 70 75 70 15 No. 1 com.... 47 50 50 55 No. 3 com..... 20 22 22 25 25 
No. 2 com..... 81 33 33 38 38 40 No. 2 com.... 25 27 27 28 Sound wormy. 35 38 40 45 45 50 
Prices f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills are as follows: Memphis, hg —o a are av- 
No. 1 No.2 No.8 te 3 No.2 No.8 erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
m FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com. com. com pay ic gg Ayo pg a be — 
ASS WwooD— Sorr ELu— , 14- n diameter, an 
4/4 $ 65@ 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 47@ 50 $26@28 $22@24 12- to 16-foot in length: 
da 9 FF G50 Ge FB Bo SeOes SOR | 12k HO|TS sai 850,90 50GRE ...... Deuwverea St 
6/4 75 80 65 70 55 58 33 35 24 28 erene Memphis t rit “ 
8/4 80 8 70 75 60 65 38 40 ...... “—- ‘Bo 90 10@ 75 55@ 60 336935 16@18 | _ Variety— PM pty id 
~decll sO Sw HH SG 8 ..... 5/4 90 75 80 60 65 35 37 19 21 = & white oak. ae 4.00 ¢ to #39. ee ey ao to $31.00 
:CH— BEM inp sie niece's x 6:66 i 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 30@32 12@14 | §/4 495 100 i i a ee ee —~-eeeeaenan TI 3200 to 38:00 33:00 to 200 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 26 28 18 20 | 49/4 115 120 100 105 85 90 45 60 28 25 it academies kanes 22.00 to 24.00 14.00to 16.00 
5/4 70 75 60 65 45 50 30 32 20 22 | 4974 195 130 110 115 95 100 45 560 26 28 | Ash (12” and up). 35.00to 50.00 28.00to 33.00 
6/4 75 80 65 70 50 55 85 37 20 22 | 4474 140 145 125 130 115 120 50 65 ...... Hickory (12” & up) 28.00 to 38.00 20.00 to 30.00 
ll 8 90 7 80 60 65 40 42 20 22 | 1674 155 160 140 145 130 185 60 55 ...... Maple (16” & up). 28.00 to 33.00 20.00 to 25.00 
10: HagD MAPLE FLOORING STOCK, Rover Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
aie ogee 7 - Re . "on eee ee ree 48@ 51 28@31 20@23 No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
6/4 110 115 90 95 60 65 37 40 20 22 BIE wstGeess “apsueuss 50 8 30 33 22 25 supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
10/4 120 125 100 108 88 90 60 66 122 Tk 66@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28930 18@20 | a, 
12/4 125 130 105 110 90 95 60 &6 ite 5/4 75 80 65 70 60 65 38 36 20 22 The differences between delivered and f.o.b. 
16/4 140 145 120 125 110 115 6/4 80 85 70 75 65 60 38 40 20 22 price ranges are based on the distance the logs 
i mia a 90 8 2 are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
Sorr ELM— 7 ee ae ae ee ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis 
4/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 40@ 45 26@28 20@22 | ENp Drimp WHITB MaPLe— : F 
5/4 TE” 80 Ge Gk OBO” Gk oe ao ae ad Ve a err tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
6/4 80 85 65 70 55 60 30 32 22 24] 6/4 115 120 ........ 90 i, Seen “atta ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
8/4 90 95 %7 80 65 70 40 46 ...... J, | | ae 100 isan. Seesas points. ; 
10/4 100 105 85 90 75 80 60 55 ...... 8/4 125 130 100 Ee skessu, Gaason 
Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwoods f.o.b. mill points: BLACK WALNUT 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—The following are 
is FAS Selects com, com. com. FAS __ Selects com. com com today’s prices of American black walnut f.o.b. 
sH— Rock ELmM— ‘ Cincinnati: 
4/4 $100@105 $ , +4 $ ae 65 $33@35 $19@21 4/4 i rae “ 47 25@28 19@21 FAS, 4/4, $215; Me 4, $225; 6/4, $230; 8/4, $240. 
5/4 110 115 67 70 38 40 21 23 5/4 ee ees ted 53 30 32 207 32 Ae ma Mi ery $15 4 bi wie! ee $160; ny $170. 
6/4 115 120 100 108 80 85 45 48 23 24 6/4 i ae 4 60 32 36 20 22 No. 1, 4/4, s05@ 100 s 6/4 $107. 50@110: 6/4, 
8/4 120 125 105 110 85 90 50 52 23 24 8/4 eS. SEO” caeaanes 60 65 35 40 21 23 $112. 50115; 8/4, $125 25@130 
Basswoop— a a meeekees 7 #15 45 50 ...... No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4, 6/4 _ 8/4, $50@52.50. 
54 “e % Ad S ge 4 Set est oi a 105 eoeeeeee 75 80 50 55 eeeses I NS 
ARD MAPLE— 
6/4 78 80 68 $70 658 60 34 36 23 25 4/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@33 16@18 HARDWOOD D MENSIO hogt 
8/4 83 85 73 75 68 65 88 40 ...... 5/4 80 85 70 75 60 65 35 38 18 20 Chicago, March 24.—Actual sales of clear shor 
BircH— o)4 = Po pe re 4 = os 40 19 Hi hardwood re — ee a - 
4 18@2 40 4 the same price as oak, were made f.o.b. cag 
6/4 os pad to oe + td % eet por 10/4 105 110 95 100 80 85 58 60 ...... this week at the following prices: 
6/4 116 120 96 100 60 65 40 45 20 22 | 12/4 115 120 105 110 90 95 63 65 ...... Furniture stock— Sees on 
8/4 120 125 100 105 75 80 45 50 20 22 | SorrT MaPLe— ED ae Gaia oie Seok oe eee $50.00 48.00 
10/4 125 130 105 110 90 95 65 60 ...... 4/4 68@ 73 58@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 Feeding xid” id ae ERAS "55.00 60,00 
NE Mesa. senbeaae EOE ictsan guneue 4 7% © & 1 8 & SS & 8 S| See reer errees 65.00 65.00 
Sorr EnmM— 6/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 85 40 21 23 | guxoiexd0” ..... ieee eee e eee 75.00 70,00 
4/4 68@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21@23 | 8/4 85 90 75 80 60 65 40 45 21 23 | 3x3x30" .o... ee eee cece cece ees 80.00 75.00 
5/4 75 7 65 68 50 55 30 35 23 25 OaK— Chair stock— P 
6/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 32 35 28 25 4/4 95@100 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 Uae” Bee Winer K 10? 6 6c cccces 55.00 55.00 
8/4 8 90 75 80 60 65 35 40 23 25 5/4 100 105 80 85 65 70 40 42 22 24 is6z4" and wider x 10’......... 60.00 60.00 
10/4 95 100 85 90 70 75 60 6&5 ...... 6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 See” OHO WIGET KE WO" 6 cciscccvcse 75.00 70.00 
12/4 100 105 90 95 75 80 55 60 ...... Oa Ss 2 a a a 2 ee eS ee Ue 70.00 70.00 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 eT Boarps, $1S— HEMLOCK, No. 1, SiS1E— : 
10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24 
lx 4” $27. 00@28. 00 $28. 100@28. 50 $29.50@30.00 $32.00@32.50 $28.50@29.00 2x 4” $30.50@31.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.50@32.00 $34.00@36.00 $35. 00 @36.00 
ix =” 29.50 30.00 29.50 31.00 32.00 32.50 35.00 35.50 31.00 31.50 2x 6” 27.50 28.00 28.50 29.00 30.50 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
lx 8” 31.50 32.00 32.50 338.00 34.00 34.50 37.00 37.50 33.00 33.50 2x 8” 29.50 30.00 30.00 32.00 31.50 32.00 33.50 35.50 35.00 36.00 
1x10” 82.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.50 36.00 38. 00 38.50 34.00 34.50 2x10” 29.50 30.00 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 37.00 
1x12” 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 36.50 39.00 39.50 35.00 35.50 3x12” 30.50 31.00 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 38.00 
For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $18@20. 
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Fro great — March 22.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hard- Sales by Michigan = Wisconsin _ ri ill 
wo rices obtained i y : a 
sei Seamnniaen during the week ended March 16, as reported to the Hardwood Manufac- of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M. as re- 
2 so : pam to the me ye sey Manufacturers’ Asso- 
- ciation, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars floorin ill 
RED GUM s -CO: = : gm 
Me oats Se soup => 3 ASH SONTD | BASSWOOD-CONTD basis during the week ended March 20: 
A120 Figured Wood MAPLE— Clear No.1 Factory 
Chgo Clevy Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Cage 62 $§x1%” ........ $77.36 e 
100 Firats & Seconds No 2 Common Firsts & Seco : Gentiiene Gen Chgo Clev il a idetuhna%s aia 80:03 $60.99 $2: = 36 
55 er 149.00 4 me a 8 ecomis No 1 Com&Sels Contdj/Firsts & Seconds Con MRM ee ye 80.03 $60.99 $35.30 
0m ae «0 ees ae” 4-4 105,00 .,, G4 FO 446 B64 nce. G6,99 :, ee 88.16 70.48 38.48 
. Pf a ee eae No 1 Com&Sels 12-4 102,25 110,00]iNo 1 Com&Sels HBxLA” ....-- 0-0 eee pee. iste Ve 
ar a 80. 50 4-4 21.75 pa bo hs ” : a 4-4 ps 58,00 MO dada tatadouawwe Gueee” - ecceu. ° eens 
" % okie ons - : eee & 37% eee [Jo 2 Somaon BircH— 
55 8-4 35.75 oo, I} 5-6 «23,50 oo Plain 12-4 38,25 " 
nee pirate ores MOOd] = BLACK OM” || Firsts & Seconts || Yo 4 common“ ont ones, 40028 | HZ" -eeeeeeeeees 79.90 6790... 
i ‘ 125,25 ae |[Fireta & Seoonds pre Ti abte ot oer wuriz’ || °* vittow FLOORIN 
0 on els 4 657,25 ... i — 
ti: 2 "he ket are 2 § Sea Pe ae ane OAK G 
. siti pg tome pe 2 ComaSels 6-4 109.75 119.00 o=4 4302511 5-4 si: os eee The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
324 90, 00 34 ae Fae — 75 HARD ILAPLE | 10 1 Com*Sels obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
j ee . eve F & Secous - i 
44, 00 i es 649075 .2 oa Foren yaa ” 4-4 ioe. wea ao seg > i by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
5-4 116°25 197°99 Plain * . eee . . acturers’ Association : 
6-4 115, 50 1 74\Firets & Seoonds 3-8 51°98 its ye ere 3 pave wy ae 
304 : “22°00... I B-4 31,73 ose $-6 65°75 68°50 p= 03,50 os os coe 398x114” 348x244” %x1%” %x2” 
5138 vo Com & Sels No 2 Common 5-4 66,50 .., |}Mo 2 Common a ae CHG WEE sess e65ee $135.33 $94.00 $103.27 
107 : oa/an eee 4-4 27,50 wie 8-4 75,00 74,25 5-4 35,001] 6-4 82°50 ¥a9 Clr. 3 Gee” <aasea senda 
85 - 71°00 ee 6-4 26,25 TUPELO BLAin No 2 Common No 3 Cemmon 8-4 83.95 "re Sel. qtd. I orice’ cracavaa 84.16 65.97 68.80 
55 5-4 73,25 2. |jia- 17" Hox Tourts Seunt pr an a ee fig 1 Conisele Clr, po _.. *T1e3 8545 5921 59.80 
6-4 71.50 22. il 4. —s : 3-4 48,00 ,., . pln. red..... i 15 59.21 59.80 
i = eed ey a FS ee wormy oT g|| tf 20.90 2. Sel. pln. wht...-. 6175 77.07 51.34 50.33 
Pisin -4. 42.00 a } " eee. . 5-4 60,50 ,,, . je FOG..... : s 51.0% 52.48 
Suess & Genus yr - Hl 4 3.0 0. a4 eS | er No. 1 common... 49.89 62.26 25.00 24.70 
3-4 76,28 .., || 5-4 52.50 <:. rori as — Seay 4-4 SB No. 2 common... 36.946 I988 ..... ceccs 
4-4 113,25 5., |]¥0 1 ComaSels TaWide No 1 | bab ei i , , ’ ” 
— inva ct | the Pane 7 a) a oe 8-4 63.50 ee vate E Second ae %x1%” %x2” x1% $sx2” 
115 Wo Con'& Sei0 sii ee Cons a0 se 1 Box meee ta —— lo 1 Comésels Sel. ata. par 3 11. $76.86 +7080 akew cee 
‘ rae = 69.50... 4 le a Wiss « 5 er” eeaee cma 
e 1-2 39,00 — 5-4 27,00 ei Firsts a Seconds No 1 ComaSels b-4 lea eo Clr. pln. Wits «se 80.61 See $82.65 
ae ed a eS) eS a Gr BI wits.) ages 7208 oo sra9 
an st Gris ti || atartenet™ $-¢ sildo anei7o |] 6-4 s2.50 22) fang e758, | Sel. pm red.s.-. 6250 73.36 Lss1. 64.00 
Ms = ews ?. o Senate 6-4 oa 130, 80 Ho g Comnon : 6-4 83°75 ° No. common... 40.83 46.21 ..... ..... 
— P . ee 92, oo re ; - 5,50 ., 8-4 92.50 [°° 
No 2 towmon * Il 4-4 137,50 158.00 bs - it “. ees 
t-5 "37,90... |] 5-4 144200 2. Hore... 68,00 || ot aera ict [peleots OAK FLOORING STRIPS 
av 3AP GM ce “a 46 060° °° 898 8-6 «8880. Macs Gy.50 G 
a Giurtered 5-8 63:25 °°: Pr tee a ae ——. 5-4 78,79... Chicago, March 23.—The following are carload 
ain Firsts 4 Seconds $-4 72,75 44, || Nol ComiSe1s * cortomwoch’’ |le-s itz. °° prices, f.0.b. Chicago, on #x3-inch square edge 
ent pe pgs er ba eres 93, 50 4-4 50,25 68,25 13-17" Box Sourds 0-4 90°75 eee oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
-< RE Ee. $7.00 “ae 5-4 62, 71,25 || 4-4 84,25... R24 9572573! thousand feet: 
* és 74550 S's ro 8 Comba =” (|| Sas °SSooe'go | ana 71,98" os see ows re le or Pui 
8 6-4 80,28 .., |} 5-8 35.50 ... || "0 1 Common —~ Firsts & oust’ Wao. “ae age: ea ne 
y No 1 Goaaseis “ss Ge °° 4-4 51.75 57,50 || 4-4 58.75 55,75 oa arse °o ede. De chaites +r70-00 a ee Seer 
* 359,00 — Plain = 2° . s . we -* eooe—hdr] RP PICEA news oe ° eeeee seers eeeer 
1 ae oe non ew & Seconds 3-6 62200 eee a se.78 eee ae brag eee Se ect ere eene weer 89.00 71.00 89.00 71.00 
8. ° 57.75 44, 1] 3-8 = 59,25) 6g, fl 0-4 =.) 88,25 |INo 1 ComaSeis “"" ho 1 com ” No. 1 
ne a 64,00 44, ff 2-2 64.25 vee |} No 2 common |” | |] a 40,75 40,75 ~2 "54,00 CONUIGID 2 co nccccncctisdsidaeepecusenennindeeee 
3.00 Plain eee 3-4 79°00 eee ans ee 45,2 <4 41.00 whe 5-4 39,06 a 
. eee ins eee 51,25 6-4 eee 46 25 54 75 
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r as My oF | ope rer 4-4 37, 25. "39, 75 || 8-4 31.75 22° [is-4 giles 7°" St. Louis, Mo., March 22.—The following cross 
> te 406 ann oC eiane ae 40. D4 5i° fo wa 6-4 31.75 slat tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 
or Firsts 4 Seconds 3-8 45,00 So wie) 2 os ene Untreated 
5-8. 48030... || 1-2 49°75 57725 |] “¢-4 29°c0™ — a White Southern 
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. eee . eee 5-8 md 0 —~ ae cents less 
se Setas ee eck sates tts Sk $2599 adcas Sa cis 2188 than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
= * : : ‘ Fy 3 ? eee ° 
S$ 648028 ',, [Mo 3 Somnca Fg Graal] 62s 99725 127795 [bows a —_— — 
6-4 51,75 32, [[4-4 34.00 .., 8-4 119,00,” an0 orny 43,50 Plank 
ian Pi 60,75 .,, |f¥o 3 Common 10-4 126.50 [°° had oo a White oak priancentncoceoneeiill $42.00 
0 2.3ommon 404 25, 50 27,50 |] 12-4 155.00 145.00 || v-4 ek 45.75 Red OG ..cccccccccccccce eecccece 38.00 
o.b. oe 17,00 oe’ 3h ound dorny 71.50 | 32.2 Com&Sels° BASSWUQD 
e le - coo . _ 42,50 Firsts X Secoids 
5-6 = B00: ,, [2-4 = 2272750 tit fe UTHERN 
a 6-4 26,75 coe be 5-4 33. 33 bea “i SES an aa sO PINE TIES 
j : ome oe ° New York, March 22.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New 
SOUTHERN HARDW ime 
” | OODS All 8" 6” sap 
) St. Louis, Mo., March 22.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b. St. Louis: a OER CAS ELSA OSS ERS SSS eIRERS “3 $1.85 
ew... pat en Me senewkasie asad ue i 
ort a aed: 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 iii tina 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CB” . nc cccccccccccccccccccccce LSD 1.65 
é “ u “ aa 
FAS .......8108@110 $1104 > $§$ ( ‘AS 
ago : i @112 $105@110 AS 
e No. rE com... 63 5 65 67 69 72 74 Not com ney -—<" ~ . : et ah a> te For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
um No.2 com... 35 36 38 40 42 44 No. 2 com..... 44. 46 50 hs ar 60 ditions See Page 41 
: Qtd. red, S.N.D.: ‘ ; 
00 RAS 60 1 67 68 70 % Fiam Wnts Osan NORTHERN F 
" re met lo bocs , 4 >? ‘ 4 
5.00 No. 1 com & to | eee ere S85 87 108 110 115 118 PINE 
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00 wie Pee a a a a 60 62 65 67 #70 72 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 23.—Movement 
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5.00 i red : No. 3 com..... 20 ... 24 26 8624 26 | of many small orders from retailers and indus- 
v4 Sage beens 100 10% 110 1120 110-112 Sound wormy.. 36 38 48 49 55 57 trial users. The railroads are becoming better 
+11 No 1 = are 56 58 63 65 v2 74 PLAIN Rep Oakx— buyers. Box business is quiet. Crate require- 
: tls Beets eee 35 3! 40 42 44 ss ments, however, are large. Prices are steady. 
pes ete ae: * BAS «0.0... , 82@ 84 98@100 108@110 : 
FAS — — ia . : No. com. an¢ 
_ as Ss es = = - ore 68 Sel. ....-... 58 60 65 67 67 70 BUFFALO, N. Y., March 22.—The northern 
te : * 40 3 45... a7 No. 2 com..... BN 40 4? 2 43 45 pine trade is quiet. A day or two of sunshiny 
"that iad yy ee 26 iiaidaiaa weather this week has created a slightly more 
| — 0OD—— . mes optimistic feeling among retailers. The lower 
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onngpectte from western woods. Prices remain HARDWOODS eager to move, and the consumer, appreciating th 
anout steady. this, awaits lower price levels. The furniture su 
ae F CHICAGO, March 23.—There is some inquiry trade is not buying, and most activity comes tr 
NEW YORK, March 23.—Prices are weak in and a few orders being placed in northern hard- from automobile body concerns. m' 
rt rp of stiff ps grag and mills are not wood from all branches of the trade, but prices 
making a strong effort to force matters in this are about the same. The market is isk ——_—— 
territory. There have been some good arrivals Prices for southern hardwoods Anche Hct CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—A better line 
of late, but prices are unsatisfactory. considerably, and the mills seem anxious to sell, °%/mauiries and increased buying are reported. = 
Dnanneedl in good s ere ? Prices have been steady for the last week, bu 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. ¥. & _ ‘ ees = though in some instances there has been a tend- . 
2 t b NDA, N. Y., March 23.— ; ency to cut quotations to get business. 0 
Unsettled weather is believed responsible for re- ganat dae eae Sains ta ae pin dog ‘ Ie ar 
nonin allay cigar Hongo Degen te —. aa markably. While there are some soft spots yet COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 22.—Strength is or 
Gnkét x teataneendl Seaman tc anctonted to on “0 in industrials, demand from those industries al- the chief feature of the hardwood trade and ha 
up quotations pected to tighten —_ jied with the construction trade and from dealers Prices on all grades are well maintained, with ‘ 
é Ss. is picking up rapidly. Jobbers report a good de- a distinct tendency to advance shown in a num- P 
mand from farm implement factories. Demand ber of items. Automobile, musical instrument, 
EASTERN SPRUCE also is fair from the automobile trade and low oer and furniture concerns are placing 
. a 0 : grades are moving briskly to box manufacturers. eral orders. Retail demand is rather light, fir 
. meenigy 04 ee eee 22.—Sales of eastern furniture factories are buying in small quanti- Wing to inclement weather. Dry stocks are fa 
a eg A get pm hoc - March ties. Good sized orders are being received from not plentiful, lower grades being especially 
Dement tor teamas is att amlet ued conse, Coe tea. Gebninend cher gee OE booked are on 
= - umes ist q ‘ a oncessions ities are placing some orders. slightly in excess of production, which is cur- bu 
from $42 base are common. Provincial random is tailed by bad weather. Prices on oak at Ohio lit 
is moving slowly. Quotations: Dimension, rail River: up 
shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch, $40@42; 9-inch, NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—The appar- FAS No.1 No.2 No.3 
$41@43; 10-inch, $42@44; 12-inch, $44@46. Pro- ent feature of the market in this territory has Qyartered ..... . «$155 $90 $50 ' ) 
vincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $33@34; 2x8, $36@37; | been a very heavy rainfall at the week-end that pjain ............. 109 72 45 $20 tu 
2x10, $38@39. Covering boards, 5-inch and up, nna pes “3 operations and forced fur- —____—_— in, 
D1S, $33@34; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, $38; ther curtailment of production. Demand regis- 
spruce roofers, 1x6 and 1x7, plain matched or tered no perceptible gain in volume and prices ee ee one ee tr 
beaded, to %x5%4 and 6% face, clippe continued pretty much th ith mand is fair. The furniture factories are not P 
~ ; 4Zx5u%, an 514 face, clipped between p y as ey were, wi some 
saws to 8- to 16-foot, $35. Furring, 1x2, $33@34; items weak. Inquiry is fairly brisk. buying much, but flooring plants are purchas- 
1x3 " $32@33 il , , ing fair quantities, and box factories are taking 
wee weigie ph a le KANSAS CITY considerable low grade stock. Export trade is 
ileus ’ MO., March 23.—Hardwood good. Prices are firm. } 
, NEW eae — 22.—There has been no’ buying has been slowing down a little more in pte ee er 
improvement in the eastern spruce situation. the last week and prices are not showing the or 
In the face of unsatisfactory price conditions firmness exhibited earlier in the month. The BALTIMORE, MD., March 22.—Hardwood sh 
mills hold off and seem to be selling merely to motor trade has followed the furniture manu- ™ovement holés up well, with some expansion pr 
tide over a season of inactive distribution in facturers in scaling down its demands, though in demand and prices firm to higher. Local ce 
other markets. the smaller consumers appear to be about as Moldings suffice to take care of current needs, rel 
active as ever. Demand from retailers is though good dry lumber = a plentiful. Ex- pre 
WHITE CEDAR smaller than expected. There is a good outlook P°Tt teade ts wel maintaines. we 
for piling, ties and plank. mer toa 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March '23.—Orders for a ee ee ti cahan tear cae we a . 
posts continue to outweigh those for poles. In- ST. LOUIS, MO., March 22.—The southern F ‘ : Ae ‘ Int 
quiries are coming in so generally that heavy hardwood market again weakened considerably, _—— ee — pt gree tie 2 dis 
business is expected within a week or ten days. and affected many items of gum and oak. There 7 —_ gee gd t gp _ oe = 80) 
Farmers are building fences and calling for was a decided slump in activity, consumers con- a -. “= — = ae ec: a wn ag rel 
posts. Spring expansion and repair work of tel- fining purchases to necessary requirements, ‘{reauently. The pad ’ aa ae a re - th 
ephone and telegraph companies is about to Favorable weather in the producing areas has imited but it —— oe ae ot a ne 
begin. Prices have undergone no changes. enabled mills to turn out stock which they are nee. ee See See. Ea 
BUFFALO, N. Y., March 22.—An easy tone j 
prevails in most woods and it is noted that mills cy 
are not inclined to turn down offers. A car now So 
<4 and then is about what most dealers report and lat 
there is a large percentage of small lot buying. 
COMMERCIAL _— NEW YORK, March 22.—Good weather has of 
VENEER served to increase the demand for hardwoods, ra! 
especially for flooring in maple and oak. Good me 
CUT-TO-SIZE sales to industries, especially furniture manu- Th 
SHEET STOCK facturers, automobile plants and the railroads, a 
CROSSBANDING — CENTERS have marked distribution in March. Some items 
in chestnut are scarce. Gum prices are firming 
up. Oak lumber sells well. Wholesalers report ts 
a substantial picking up in inquiries. e 
, c 
BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—Some very nice 4 
inquiries for hardwood have been received dur- Ww 
so ing the last few days. Yard trade is picking up ms 
and there is a good demand from the automobile 
A industry. The general price situation is steady 
i pee renmes DIMENSION to firm. Gum has failed to hold recent advances ] 
L STOCK and with mill stocks accumulating quotations ne: 
UMBER was DRIED-AIR DRIED are sagging. Hardwood flooring is moving in - 
AIR DRIED —KILN ORIED lOUGH ~ SURFACED ~MOULDED better volume at slightly easier prices, oak prices 0 
- - CUT TOE ; a ’ : a 
— a ve being distinctly softer. Quotations, }$x2%4-inch va. 
e clear: birch, $84@88; maple, $96.50@98.50; oak, loc 
white, plain, $98@104.50; selects, $85@90; No. 1 no 
common, $69.50@72.50. : 
The Profit P ba P | | Mill NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 23.— rs 
oe a rt Buying has been rather spasmodic but on the : 
ying Oo a e I whole is reported to have averaged well for the me 
' P : : first three weeks of March. Industrials have . 
High production costs and high depreciation been taking the bulk of the stock sold recently. ( 
Portable are two factors that most portable mill opera- see i 2 
tors have to fight to show a worth-while profit. LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 20.—There ‘ 
or Pp : , ; bes 
Stationary And these two factors are responsible for our has been very little increase in the volume of Pon 
Mills a bringing out the Knight all- orders during the week, although demand holds bes 
\ i , steel-iron mill. Efficient oper: up well and prices are strong. Shipments are 
i LL oe upkeep and long life eannaaiaieia ia I 
—~ are built into this new-type ma 
4 Raight mill FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR m= 
2 " P ‘ CHICAGO, March 24.—The Douglas fir market Tey 
j Write for our special circular. is steady with very few soft spots noted. The ma 
MFG yards are heavily stocked on upper grades and Sas 
j - are not disposed to buy until they move the 
5 he ve Daas aite ee ee co. stock now on hand. Demand is light and biel 
Complete sate tal : oo few inquiries are being received by local distrib- 
(cular ag ‘ a Avenue, S, . tiie P 
No. 15 All-Steel-Iron Saw Mill ANT OHI ee ' We 
Saw , NEW YORK, March 22.—There are still large os 
allotments of unsold and unconsigned lumber in the 
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the harbor, but with good traffic conditions the 
surplus is expected to move off rapidly. Dis- 
tributers have held firmly to quoted prices in 
most instances. 

BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—Demand for 
Douglas fir has picked up during the last week, 
put retail yards are not yet buying in really sat- 
jsfactory volume. There has been a little easing 
off in mill quotations on the Coast. Wholesalers 
are offered schedules at $1@2 less. Local quota- 
tions on transits have grown a little stronger. 
Ordinary schedules of No. 1 common dressed fir 
have sold during the last week at delivered 
prices equivalent to $30, ship’s tackle, Boston. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., March 23.—Demand for 
fir has been in the same volume each week so 
far this month, with signs that northern and 
western yards will do more buying from now 
on. Prices have softened a little on some items, 
put sales representatives believe that only a 
little more buying would give the market an 
upward turn. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 20.—The fea- 
ture of the Douglas fir trade is the orders com- 
ing in from rural districts, where building is 
active. Prices hold firm, and shipments are a 
trifle better than two weeks ago. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—By the mill 
group report, shipments led for the week, with 
orders second and production third. Orders and 
shipments continued above the line of normal 
production, while the actual cut fell about 5 per- 
cent below normal. The local reports rate cur- 
rent business good, season considered, and the 
prospect cheerful. Prices stood unchanged and 
well hela. 


CHICAGO, March 23.—A marked increase in 
inquiries and orders has been noted by Chicago 
distributers of cypress. The yards are moving 
some lumber and both industrial concerns and 
retail yards are in the market for stock. Fur- 
ther increase in activity is expected within the 
next week or two when the markets in the 
East open up. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 23.—Demand for 
cypress has improved a little in the last week. 
Some mills have been a little easier on prices 
lately and that has induced some buying. 


NEW YORK, March 22.—More cargo arrivals 
of cypress, with a continuance of substantial 
rail arrivals, have served to put the cypress 
market in fair shape. Prices hold up fairly well. 
The easing up of the Florida situation has had 
a less marked effect than expected. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—Cypress demand 
lacks snap. Prices are well spread. Quotations 
on well manufactured and carefully graded red 
cypress are distinctly firmer than the prices 
listed for the ordinary run of yellow cypress. 
Wholesalers look for a decided pick-up in de- 
mand for yard items next month. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 22.—Cypress busi- 
hess continues quiet. Mills have not lowered 
their ideas of values, and seem able to dispose 
of their output at the quotations that have pre- 
vailed for some time. Stocks in the hands of 
local dealers are small. Inquiry from Florida is 
hot brisk. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 23.—There has 
been some increase in retail demand for cypress 
during the last week. The rural yard demand is 
fair. City yard demand has picked up consider- 
ably. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—Cypress deal- 
ers report a fairly good inquiry and business is 
beginning to pick up. There has been no at- 
tempt to force the situation and the market has 
been steady and improving. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 20.—With de- 
mand for cypress better than at this time last 
year, and attractive figures being quoted by mill 
representatives, this week has been a buyer’s 
market, dealers réport. Most orders are from 
Sash and door factories. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, March 23.—The hemlock market is 
Weak with very little stock moving. Improved 
Weather is giving the yards a chance to move 
their lumber and more activity is expected soon. 



































SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
J. C. Lackey, 5832 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

G. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
R. D. Hunting Lbr. Co., American 
Trust Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Colorado Continental Lbr.Co. 
Chamber of Com. Bldg., 
Denver, Col. 

Alex W. Stewart, 
931 Lbr. Ex. Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Speeding Up 
Your Sales of Lumber 


Sometimes we find dealers who think they're 
doing about all the business they can in their com- 
munity. They have to wait until the community 
grows, they say. And we tell them what they 
need is to liven things up a little. Start with good 
lumber like 


Craig Mountain Quality 
PONDOSA PINE 


LIGHT—SOFT— WHITE 


and then, with a product good enough to arouse 
their own enthusiasm and warrant their highest 
recommendations, they can arouse enthusiasm in 
prospects that will lead to more sales and bigger 
profits. Its softness, lightness and whiteness 
make Craig’ Mountain Pine a great favorite with 
builders once they become acquainted with it. 


Let us quote you on a mixed car. 


Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E. H. VAN OSTRAND, W. C. GEDDES, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





-_ 


We're Out for More Business 


and we expect to get it 
on the basis of the val- 
ues and service we are 
prepared tooffer. Let us 
prove to you thatwecan 
deliver real values in 


Timbers, Dimension 
Boards, Shed Stocks, 
Crating, Boxes 


Quick shipments in straight or 
mixed cars. 
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Naugle Pole & Tie standardizes 
on ORTON Locomotive Cranes 





Above is a picture of 1 of the 5 has a lifting capacity of 36,000 Ibs. 


ORTON Locomotive Cranes owned _ at 12 ft. radius; 


26,800 Ibs. at 15 ft.; 


by the Naugle Pole & Tie Co. of 18,500 Ibs. at 20 ft. and 11,500 Ibs. 


Chicago, Ill. and Pinconning, Mich. at 30 ft. 


The crane picks up 5 or 6 poles ORTON Locomotive Cranes are 
at one time,and carries them to the __ built in 9 sizes—from 5 to 50 tons 
creosoting vats. It also loads and capacity. Also mounted on Flexible 
unloads cars and is used for all mis- Treads, Road Wheels, Rubber Tired 
cellaneous handling purposes. Wheels or Motor Trucks. 

Equipped with a 60 ft. boom it Write for catalog A-37. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO., 
Formerly ORTON & STEINBRENNER CO. 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Manufacturers of Gasoline, 


Steam and Electric Locomo- 
tive Cranes, Flexible Tread 
Cranes, Road Wheel Cranes, 


a and Power CRANE F SHOVEL co 





Gasoline and Electric Truck 
Cranes, Rubber Tired Wheel 
Cranes. Clamshell Buckets, 
Orange Peel Buckets % to 5 
cubic yards capacity. Coal 
Crushers. 
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‘é QUALITY” OAK FLOORING : 
Seer 





- a 


Minimize Your Seenniatiieiiendt 


by ordering more often and in smaller quantities. Take ad- 
vantage of our service in L. C. L. and mixed car shipments of 


‘QUALITY” OAK FLOORING 


and ‘‘Cedarchest’” Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining. 


Have you tried our 
“KILMOTH” 
Closet Lining? 

It’s g ine Te 





Aromatic Red Cedar— 


You'll say that these are two of the best sellers you ever had in the wood that makes 


stock. Try ’em! 


homes vermin-proof. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Most quotations are $4 to $4.50 off list, but some 
tock has been semnacaiie as low as $7 off list. 


NEW YORK, March 22.—Northern hemlock 


F arrivals have been light and the market gener- 


ally is fairly dull. There are big assortments 
of West Coast lumber in the market and bar. 
gains may be obtained if diligently sought out, 
However, stocks have undergone quite a dj- 
minution through sales of the last few weeks. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—Hemlock is moy. 
ing slowly at easy prices. Orders for western 
hemlock have been coming along a little better 
during the last week and quotations on transits 
are stronger. The Coast mills are taking lower 
prices for new business and some recent sales 
of transit stock have been made on the same 
basis as the new lists for direct mill shipment. 
Quotations are $32 for eastern lengths of clipped 
boards, $31 for northern, and $29@30 for random, 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 23.—There is an uncertain 
tone to the western pine market and as a re- 
sult no activity is noted by Chicago distributers, 
Buyers expect prices to drop, but the mills are 
holding at steady snail levels. 


NEW YORK, March 22.—No. 3 common Idaho 
pine advanced $1 as the week closed. Whole- 
salers have good orders and encouraging inquiry 
lists. No. 2 common Idaho holds firm in price 
and demand is much improved. All Inland Em- 
pire shipments are moving in promptly. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 22.—More inquiries 
and orders are reported in western pines market. 
Idaho pine prices are stiff and some mills have 
been turning down offers under the market. No. 
3 common Idaho pine has advanced $1 during the 
last week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 23.—There has 
been little change here in the market for west- 
ern pines. With more stock offered, prices are 
easier. Most buying is for immediate require- 
ments, particularly in the case of industrial 
consumers. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—Western pines 
trade is distinctly better than February busi- 
ness. Some fair orders for No. 2 common Pon- 
dosa pine have been booked here at the follow- 
ing range: 1x6, $48.75@50.25; 1x8 and 1x10, $45.75 
@47.25; 1x12, $46.25@48.25. The demand for 
Idaho white pine is fair and prices are well held, 
as follows: 

No. 1com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 


IX 4 cocccceccceves $65.50 $61.50 $39.00 
OCC Sere 66.50 62.50 42.50 
BES. ccdiesoecesnnvie 65.50 59.00 44.00 
SEED 6s occdctsiees 68.50 59.00 44.00 
RES sisaisdvicse weiss sacne 61.50 45.00 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 20.—Orders 
from the San Diego district during the week 
have attracted considerable attention in the 
western pines market. Orders have been placed 
freely, and mill representatives expect an in- 
creased volume as the building in this section of 
the State, dormant for several years, gets well 
under way. Prices are firm and stocks through- 
out southern California are low. 


REDWOOD 


NEW YORK, March 22.—Prices hold firm, with 
a gradually increasing list of inquiries and evi- 
dences pointing to an unusually brisk spring 
trade. Industrial business has shown no easing 
off with improved demand for building items. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 23.—Redwood de- 
mand remains slow, though slightly better than 
a month ago. Most demand is for lath, siding 
and strips, with an occasional lot of finish. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—The principal 
redwood distributers are carrying well assorted 
stocks at eastern storage points and prices are 
well maintained. Yard trade is still slow, but 
steady expansion in the volume of orders for 
building items is looked for during the next few 
weeks. Industrial demand has been seasonably 
fair all winter and is now being stimulated by 
early spring influences. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 20.—The red- 
wood market is still reported very satisfactory, 
with mill sales exceeding production. From 
every section of the southern part of the State 
orders have been particularly good this week. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—Demand for 
North Carolina pine is not brisk. Local whole- 
salers report moderate stocks in the hands of 
industrial consumers and retail yards. Narrow 
edge is offered at $57@64, but only circular sawed 
stock is available at less than $61@62, the low 
range for desirable band sawed lumber. Roofers 
continue to be offered at concessions, $31 is 
quoted for 8-inch air dried and even 50 cents 
less. Shortleaf flooring is dull and prices are 
easy. Low range on 1x4-inch B&better rift, $78; 
c rift, $60; B&better flat, $58.50. 

NEW YORK, March 22.—Mills are not ship- 
ping to this market in the volume that local 
conditions merit. A brisk early spring move- 
ment of lumber is under way and prices hold 
firm. Roofers are especially in big demand and 
prices are firmly maintained. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 22.—North Carolina 
pine trade is a little more active. Six-inch roof- 
ers are $29.50. Flooring prices are easy, as 
puilding has not developed to the extent looked 
for. Most retailers are carrying rather small 
stocks. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 22.—A_ softening 
tendency is noted in North Carolina pine which 
has brought increased quiet in the trade. Stocks 
on the wharves are not large. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 24.—Chicago distributers of 
southern pine report a slight increase in orders, 
especially in yard sales for stock items. Prices 
are weak, and shed stock is moving slowly. 
Transit cars are moving more freely, and with 
improved weather, local distributers look for the 
market to take on new life. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—Mill reports 
indicate a slight decline in bookings, with pro- 
duction and shipments a little up. Separated by 
hairline margins only, shipments led with pro- 
duction second and orders third. Market condi- 
tions changed little if at all for the week and no 
feature developed. Prices stand practically as 
last week, but there probably are fewer weak 
items and the range of concessions is narrower. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 22.—Southern pine 
orders for mill shipment were slightly off last 
week. Unfavorable conditions at the mills have 
prevented an accumulation of lumber. However, 
the weather also continues unfavorable in the 
North and East and much construction has been 
delayed. Salesmen’s reports indicate that yards 
are not carrying large stocks. One-inch stock 
appears somewhat weaker. The transit list is 
small. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 23.—Southern 
pine business last week was rather ragged. 
Monday and Tuesday there was a good volume 
of orders, but after that demand slowed down. 
Most buying has been in mixed cars and ap- 
parently for immediate requirements, except in 
the South where there has been some buying 
ahead of present needs. The inquiry last week 
was in good volume. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 23.—Unsettled 
weather has curtailed retail trade in southern 
pine. A good demand is coming from oil fields 
both in the southern part of the State and from 
the fields in the north central section. Prices are 
recovering and jobbers are much more optimistic 
than two weeks ago. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—There has 
been little change in the level of the southern 
pine market in this district. Transit car busi- 
ness has been good and prices have been fairly 
satisfactory. Interference with production by 
Weather conditions in the camps has been a sus- 
taining factor in the market. 


NEW YORK, March 22.—The demand for tim- 
bers, lumber, flooring, roofers and trim is un- 
usually brisk for early spring. There have been 
ho signs of weakening prices. 


BUFFALO, N.‘Y., March 22.—Some southern 
Pine wholesalers say they received a greater 
number of orders in the last week. As soon as 
mild weather arrives a general improvement is 
looked for, as retailers have been keeping stocks 
down to a minimum. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—New England re- 
tailers are not yet buying southern pine freely. 








“Correct Drying 
Conserves Timber” 








Right:—Bird’s-eye view of 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. 
Plant at Omak, Wash., 
showing battery of MOORE 
Moist Air Dry Kilns. 











Drying in Mid-winter 


Western Lumbermen in the Northwest need no 
. longer be handicapped because of severe 
Pine winter weather. 


Dried in jones peat Lumber Co., Ona 
ash., report that they experience no difh- 
MOORE culty in correctly seasoning their Western 


Dry Kilns Pine lumber in mid-winter. 

Satisfies You will be under no obligation in writing 

C * for catalog and list of many other satisfied 
ustomers users. Do it now! 











A representative will be glad to cail 
on you any time you indicate. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 


Jacksonville, Fla. “~2Fally Equipped Plaats.“ North Portland, Ore. 























Speed Deliveries 


CUT COSTS 


THERE is no idle time in this lumber yard. Ten 
2%%-ton Fruehauf Semi-Trailers — with five Ford trucks 
—keep deliveries “on the go.” 


How many actual “haulage hours” do you get each day out of your 
present delivery system? Do you want more productive hauling? 


Write for Complete Information. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10940 Harper Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS !N ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Here’s What a 
Ross User Says: — 


“Our Ross’ Carrier 
has enabled us to dis- 
pense with 2 yard jit- 
neys, our only yard 
horse, a large number 
of trucks and a dozen 
men. 

“So far, it has come 
up to our expectation; 
indeed it has proven 
most successful.” 


Cameron Lbr. Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B. C. 











OL 
Moy 
USA 


(TRADE MARK) 





—A File For Every Purpose 





The Traveling, Filer 


Opinions may differ about 
the need of more traveling, 
filers in the lumber in- 
dustry. 


On NICHOLSON Saw Files, 
however, opinions do NOT 
differ. Those who have used 
them recommend them to 
those who have not. 














Providence, R, 1, U.S.A. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. V7 





Ross Carriers 
Have Ample Power and Speed 


In fact, the Ross Gasoline Carrier has 
more speed and power than you will ever 
use. This has been demonstrated time 
and again around large lumber yards 
and plants. The power plant of the Ross 
Carrier is the famous “Red Seal” Con- 
tinental motor. 


We also build the Ross Carrier for 
electric storage battery operation. 
Many lumbermen prefer this type of 
carrier where hauling is done over tram- 
ways and level ground. 


Write today for complete data on these 
carriers and the names of some lumber com- 
panies using them. 


The Ross Carrier Co. MURRY JACOBS COMPANY a. 


Office and Plant 


Benton Harbor, 





249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 


Michigan 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 


Recent price concessions have made some buy- 
ers cautious, The tone of the market for long. 
leaf flooring is easier, the highest prices reporteq 
lately paid for 1x4-inch being: Bé&better rift, 
$89.50; C rift, $73; B&better flat, $61. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 22.—Mixed car busi- 
ness is the feature of the southern pine market 
again this week. The demand in general ig 
rather quiet, but prices hold up pretty well, 
Shipments are considerably heavier than last 
week on account of improved weather. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 20.—Mill re- 
ports for the last week indicate a decrease in 
the volume of bookings, with present demand 
coming largely from sash and door factories, 
With stocks at a low mark, mill prices hold 
firm, although shipments are easy to obtain. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 23.—Wholesal- 
ers are receiving some inquiries for red cedar 
shingles, but price is a deterrent to business, 
Heavier production in the West than the con- 
suming market warrants is held to be responsi- 
ble for the situation today. Clears are $2.85 and 
stars $2.50. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., March 23.—Shingle buy- 
ers are scarce enough to get what they -want 
at about their own prices. Quotations are being 
made on the basis of $2.80 for clears and $2.60 
for stars. Demand for lath is improving and 
prices are firmly held by all mills. Siding de- 
mand is slow and redwood and western pine 
mills are getting most of the business here. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 24.—A slight improve- 
ment in shingle demand was shown this week. 
Advices from British Columbia mills indicate 
they feel justified in operating steadily from 
now on. Prices are firm. Quotations: Extra 
clears, $2.90, mill base, and $4.41, St. Louis; ex- 
tra stars, $2.60, mill base, and $3.94, St. Louis. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 22.—While build- 
ing is held up by the late season, still there is 
a fairly good tone to the shingle market. Re- 
tailers are buying in small lots to fill in stocks, 
the bulk of the orders coming from rural yards, 
City dealers are well stocked. Receipts from 
the Pacific coast are sufficient for current needs. 
Red cedar extra clears are $4.95; extra stars, 
$4.45. British Columbia XXXXX are in fair 
demand at $5.90. Other varieties are not in 
good demand. Lath business is quiet and prices 
continue steady. 





NEW YORK, March 22.—Substantial arrivals 
of eastern spruce lath met a brisk demand for 
replenishments from retail yards with the open- 
ing of good weather. Fir lath sell unusually 
well. West Coast shingles are also in heavy 
demand, though a number of retail yards are 
already well supplied. Prices in shingles and 
lath are firm. 


has shown some increase, but sales have not 
been in any large volume. Prices are lower on 
British Columbia XXXXX, which are $5.61, with 
Washingtons $5.26. Extra clears are unchanged 
at $4.56 and stars at $4.11. Lath trade is quiet. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—Few shingle or- 
ders are being placed and they are for small 
quantities. White cedars are $4@4.25 for clears, 
and $4.50@4.75 for extras. Red cedars remain 
firm despite the slack demand; British Columbia 
XXXXX are $5.96, rail delivery. Early advances 
on eastern spruce lath are predicted by whole- 
salers, but demand is quiet and prices are still 
rather soft. Quotations are $7 for 1%-inch and 
$7.75@8 for 1%-inch eastern spruce lath. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 23.—Shingles 
continue to move slowly. City demand is light. 
Jobbers report a fair volume of inquiry, but say 
the proportionate amount of business resulting 
is slight. 

HOUSTON, TEX., March 22.—Shingles are 
quiet. Lath are in fair demand at $5.25 for 
No. 1 and $4.25 for No. 2. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 20.—Dealers 
in shingles appear to have fairly adequate stocks 
to take care of present orders, although yards 
are not overstocked. Prices continue firm. 
There has not been any change in the lath situ- 
ation. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—Cypress 
shingles take the “seasonably quiet’ rating, 
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with prices unchanged and some accumulation of 
mill supplies. Cypress lath, while not as active 
as they have been, are said to be moving in vol- 
ume satisfactory to the mills, which are nursing 
their lath supplies to accommodate the mixed- 
car trade. Prices stand unchanged and firm. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—Brisk demand 
for mahogany is reported by local dealers. Prices 
are firm. Thick stock in the common grades is 
scarce and anything in No. 3 common thicker 
than 6/4 is practically out of the local market. 
The largest local producer is still running over- 
time to meet delivery requirements on old and 
new orders. Demand from the musical instru- 
ment trade is good. Builders’ finish mills have 
been taking substantial quantities of both solid 
mahogany and veneers. The request of furni- 
ture factories has improved of late. 

NEW YORK, March 22.—Demand for mahog- 
any is better than for any other variety of im- 
ported woods. The larger distributers report a 
satisfactory volume of business since the first 
of the year with a continuance of inquiries. The 
distributers of Philippine mahogany report good 
sales and substantial stocks, that are being aug- 
mented liberally by cargo arrivals. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 22.—A fair volume of 
orders is being booked for boxing and crating 
lumber. Some bargains in native boxboards are 
offered but the market as a whole is fairly 
steady. Maine and New Hampshire producers 
of boxboards have been trying to keep produc- 
tion within the limits of actual demand, and the 
net result of this policy is that there is probably 
more real strength underlying the New England 
boxboard market this spring than some consum- 
ers possibly realize. Round edge inch pine box- 
boards are offered at $27@29, and square edge 
can be had for $35. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, .MASS., March 22.—Clapboards are 
slow, but prices are well held. Few dealers have 
been carrying much stock and a few days of 
spring building will pretty well clean up what 
most yards have in their sheds. Wholesalers ex- 
pect to book some nice orders in April and to do 
still better in May. Quotations: Eastern spruce, 
a thousand pieces, 4-foot, 6-inch, extras, $120; 
clears, $115; second clears, $110; 54%4-inch, $5 less. 
West Coast clapboards, a thousand square feet, 
clears, redwood, $28; red cedar, $30; California 
pine and western spruce, $40. 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
(Concluded from Page 90) 


Spokane—Peters Lumber & Supply Co. has begun 
business. 


WISCONSIN. Sturgeon Bay—George Gebauer has 
started manufacture of fish boxes. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Chatham—Harold O’Brien has purchased 
some of the stock of the old C. & J. Hadley Lumber 
Co., and has opened a retail lumber business under 
name of O’Brien Lumber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—Crane & MacMahon (Inc.) 
will establish branch plant here for manufacture of 
spokes, ete. 

FLORIDA. Haines City—Charles Schutte Body Co., 
of Lancaster, Pa., has announced that it will establish 
cag here this spring for manufacture of motorbus 

ies. 

Okeechobee—Fink Furniture Co., recently incorpo- 
rated with capital of $50,000, is reported contemplating 
establishment of plant for manufacture of general line 
of furniture. 

Tarpon Springs—J. R. Leak Mfg. Co. has begun con- 
eg of $50,000 window and door manufacturing 
Plant. 

GEORGIA. Quitman—South Georgia Lumber Co. 
will rebuild planing mill and dry kiln destroyed by fire 
with loss of $50,000. 

Valdosta—J. N. Bray Lumber Co. will construct plant 
addition; also plans grist mill, cane syrup mill and 
Sweet potato curing house and to develop cutover lands. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Reported that Arkansas 
Flooring Co. will erect a hardwood flooring mill 
ere, 

Baton Rouge—Suburban 
Plant destroyed by fire; 
kilns destroyed. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—W. C. Page and 
A. E. Presnell announce establishment of a chair plant; 
contracts awarded for $10,000 building and $10,000 
equipment, 

Asheville—Carolina Wood Products Co. building $100,- 
000 addition to plant. 

_ SOUTH CAROLINA. Manning—C. M. & Calvin White 
Co. has installed a new lumber mill. 


TENNESSEE. Elizabethon—Empire Chair Co. awarded 


rebuild 
sawmill, dry 


Lumber Co. will 
planing mill, 


contracts for $30,000 addition to plant and will install 
battery of dry kilns. 

Knoxville—D. M. Rose Lumber Co. will invest $250,- 
000 in plant improvements including 10 dry kilns, a new 
power plant, flooring mill, warehouse, etc. 


WASHINGTON. Cosmopolis—John Derrier will begin 
operating shingle mill near here as soon as it can be 
finished. 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Wilkin-Challoner Co., manu- 


facturer of woodworking and sawmill machinery, erect- 
ing $20,000 foundry. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Kingsland—Saw and planing mills of 
the R. M. Doster Lumber Oo. destroyed by fire with loss 
of several thousand dollars. 

Peace—Planing mill of Burk England destroyed by 
fire with loss of several thousands. 

Rosboro—Caddo River Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$60,000; dry kilns, rough lumber yard and four em- 
ployees’ houses burned. 


CALIFORNIA. Orange—Barr Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $50,000; stock, two trucks, mill equipment and 
warehouse burned. 


FLORIDA. Miami—Campbell Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $150,000; E. W. Moales, 72nd St. and 7th Ave., 
manager. 

GEORGIA. Adel—C. W. Carter’s planing mill de- 


stroyed by fire; loss, $25,000; stock of yellow pine and 
shingles burned. 

KENTUCKY. Beaver Dam—Beaver Dam Planing Mill 
Co., plant destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000. 

NEW YORK. Nanuet—Hudson Valley Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hallsboro—Shingle plant of 
North Carolina Lumber Co. burned with loss of $125,000; 
will be rebuilt. 


OHIO. Barberton—Mathie Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$20,000; planing machinery, storage building and stock 
damaged. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Clearfield—Gearhart Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $100,000; mill, yard and stock destroyed. 


WASHINGTON. Ritzville—White River Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $6,000. 
Tacoma—Mackall-Paine Veneer Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


EvERETT, WASH., March 20:—Joseph Irving, 
president and manager of the Monroe Logging Co., 
announces that the company has bought from the 
Waite Mill & Timber Co. a tract of 6,000 acres 
of forest land southeast of Lake Roesiger. The 
stand cruises 200,000,000 feet of timber, princi- 
pally old-growth fir and cedar, with fir predominat- 
ing. The deal, which includes all logging equip- 
ment and sixteen miles of logging railroad near 
Machias, was closed for a consideration of $550,- 
000. It embraces all of the Waite properties ex- 
cept a mill at Granite Falls and a small stand of 
timber adjacent. The Monroe Logging Co. is run- 
ning three sides, with a daily capacity of about 
350,000 feet, employing 275 men. J. A. Theurer, 
president of the Canyon Lumber Co., is vice presi- 
dent of the Monroe Logging Co. B. Waite, 
president of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. and the 
Waite Mill & Timber Co., came from Minneapolis 
to take part in the negotiations. He states that 
the mill at Granite Falls will have logs enough to 
last for a year, indicating that his company would 
continue to be active in that vicinity. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 23.—At the Cumber- 
land River headwaters near the Virginia State line, 
Cummings & Wadsworth have purchased about 
1,000 acres of hardwood timber lands and have 
announced its development beginning June 15. Two 
mills will be installed and it is said that there is 
enough timber on the tract to occupy them for 
several years. Near Eolia, Ky., Janus Maggard, 
a local lumberman, closed a deal on 500 acres on 
which a mill will be installed at once and cutting 
begun. Caywood Bros., of Dolansburg, Ky., also 
purchased timber lands along the Cumberland and 
will begin development in May. 


LEACHVILLE, ARK., March 22.—W. W. Cate, of 
Jonesboro, and C. M. Boydstun, of Nettleton, made 
the largest timber deal reported in this part of 
Arkansas for several years, and in the name of 
the Valley Cooperage Co., they will erect a large 
stave plant in Georgetown, where they will have 
at least ten years cut of fine timber. They bought 
a tract of 14,000 acres of virgin timber on White 
River ten miles below Kenset and the mill will be 
erected in Georgetown, a small town on the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas railroad. The company 
will erect one of the largest stave plants in the 
State on the new property. 


WAYNESBORO, MISS., March 22.—The Hickory 
Investment Co., of Hickory, Miss., has just pur- 
chased from the Graves-Cochran Lumber Co. and 
H. B. Graves 30,000 acres of cutover land situated 
along the State line in dy > County, Mississippi, 
and Washington County, Alabama. The reported 
consideration was $100,000. 


MONROE, LA., March 22.—Reports have been re- 
ceived that the George C. Breece Lumber Co. has 
purchased 29,000 acres of timberland from the 
Grayling Lumber Co., the reported consideration 
being $339,196. The transaction, which has been 
under negotiation for some time, covers 21,888 
— Union Parish and 6,920 acres in Ouachtia 

arish. 








Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four corsecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length © one 
ine. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

“Sore except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





WE WILL BUY 
YOUR 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


All or part of your supply if 
satisfactory. Mail sample and 
write for particulars today. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
3611 Auburn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—FOREMAN 
For sash, door and interior finish factory, on special 


order work exclusively. Plant located in Central Texas. 
Employing 35 to 50 hands. Must know his business and 
have ability to handle men to best advantage. Good 
position for right man. 

Address “HA. 7,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY CENTRAL OHIO WHOLESALER 
Doing nation-wide business in western, southern and 
northern softwood yard stocks, an experienced office 
man. Want man who has had some experience in buy- 
ing southern stocks as well as in handling office detail of 
either wholesale or commission concern. 

Address “H. 3,’ care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL HELP: 
Excellent openings for experienced bench hands, stair 
builders, universal woodworker operator, stock bill cut- 
ter, also triple drum sander who can do some band and 
scroll work. State references and experience in first 
letter. WOOD TRADES ASSOCIATION, 
306 Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
To take complete charge of listing and pricing detail 
millwork from plans. Cost Book A graduate preferred. 











High grade man of wide experience required. None 
other need apply. 
Address “H. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. 


’ We want the most able sales executive available, desir- 


ing a successful business man of broad experience and 
large capacity. Consider only an executive whose record 
proves him an expert in building up sales and manag- 
ing an organization. Address H. A. GREGG, Gregg & 
Son, Nashua, New Hampshire. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
Large southern wholesaler is adding car stock, tie and 
timber department. Wants capable and energetic man 
to take complete charge of both buying and selling. 
Give complete particulars first letter. 
Address “HAH. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MAN FOR MANAGER 
Of branch yard in St. Louis suburbs. Must have good 
record and recommendations last place, State age, ex- 
perience, salary, etc., first letter, confidential. 

HILL-BEHAN LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
capable of handling manufacture of Veneer and Ply- 
wood. Must be thoroughly competent to handle Gum and 














Oak. No amateurs need apply. 
P. 0. BOX 91, 
Shreveport, La. 
STENOGRAPHER WANTED 
Rapid, accurate, experienced. State age, who you 


have been with, salary expected. Prefer dictaphone 
operator. 


WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For lumber yard in good town in Central Minnesota. 
Must be a hustler. 
Address “H. 8,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 

of sash and door department, 
capable of going on jobs, measure for millwork, take 
millwork from plans, layout and make sash; reply in 
own hand writing, in writing state age, name of former 
employers, salary expected, and how soon could report 


Man to take charge 





for duty. Address, 
LEWIS LUMBER CoO., 
Spring Lake, N. J. 
WANTED 
Manager for retail lumber yard in town of about four 


thousand in Northwest Arkansas; exceptionally health- 
ful locality. Must be thoroughly experienced and ef- 
ficient, trustworthy, energetic and a good collector. 
Apply in own handwriting, giving references, expe- 
rience and all details, stating salary desired, and when 
available. 

Address “G. 29,"" care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 
To take exclusive charge of hardwood sales for large 
southern wholesaler. Already have production of mil- 
lion and half feet per month, must be able to add to 
this. To reside in live southern city of 30,000 popula- 
tion. Give salary wanted, references, age and expe- 
rience first letter. 
Address “G. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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SALESMAN 
Wanted—An experienced hardwood salesman to repre- 
sent large southern hardwood mill, located in Memphis 
territory, to travel and represent us in the states of 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa und 
Missouri. Permanent situation and good future for a 
hard worker who can produce business, salary basis. 
In reply give full particulars as to previous experience, 
connections and state salary desired. All replies will 
be treated strictly confidential. 
Address “H. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BUILDING MATERIAL OR LUMBER SALESMAN 
Must be thoroughly experienced. WERATHERBEST 
STAINED SHINGLE CO., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To travel the southern territory. 
Address “A. 5.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
By large manufacturer to sell yellow pine lumber direct 
to retail trade in states of Indiana or Illinois. We 
have a good opening for the right man, one who can 
produce results. Advise number years’ experience and 
salary expected in first letter. 
Address “G, 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To sell yellow pine lumber to the retail trade in Ken 
tucky and Tennessee by large manufacturer cutting 
about fifty million feet per year. Good salary to the 
right man. 

Address “FR. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—FIRST CLASS DETAILER 
Who understands detailing and laying out work, both 
full size and scale and making out shop orders to de- 
tail. State salary wanted in first letter. Location, 
North Carolina. 
Address “G. 4,’’ care American Lumberman, 


BUYER WANTED 
Want a man located in a town close to a nnmber of 
mills manufacturing yellow pine to buy for a long estab- 
lished, well rated wholesaler. Exclusive territory. 
Address “G. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
At once for (downtown) sales office. Manufacturer and 
Wholesaler. Give details, experience, age and references. 

GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO., Chicago, III. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Established wholesale concern has position of secretary 
open. Want a man that is good salesman and corre- 
spondent and capable of taking entire charge when 
necessary. Must be experienced in yellow pine, with 
knowledge of West Coast products. Give complete ref- 











erences, stating experience, when could report and 
salary. 
Address “FE. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Only fully capable, honest and energetic hustler to buy 
oak and hickory wagon stock, plank and logs, on either 
salary or commission basis. Must have good following 
among mills and timberland owners in Ark., La., Tenn., 
Ky., N. ©., ete. Address with references oop, ih ** care 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WORKING FOREMAN 
In retail lumber yard. Located on west side Chicago. 
Telephone Austin 2407. 
PARK AVE. LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 


EXPERIENCED SALES MGR. WANTED. 
For old established N. Y. State hardwood manufacturer 
and “wholesaler. Must thoroughly understand northern 
Appalachian and southern hardwood, have established 
trade, strictly temperate, energetic, know the game from 
every angle and be a money maker. Take complete 
charge of office, sales, purchases, band mill, wholesale 
and retail distribution. Organizer, with up to minute 
methods. Must be acquainted with sources of supply, 
especially from southern mills, and produce results. 

Address “C, 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE AND 
Competent bookkeeper for lumber office in Northern Wis- 
consin. State references, age and salary in first letter. 

Address “F. 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—PRACTICAL ESTIMATOR 
On special millwork to take quantities off plans and 
measure work on job accurately. Apply THE MARKET 
MANUFACTURING. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















WANTED—AT ONCE 
Four first-class construction oe. No others 
need apply. Address HARRY W. MITCHELL, care 
Bond-Foley Lumber Company, yes Kentucky. 





YOU SEE THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Why not place your ad in the classified department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? When you want em- 
ployment advertise in the paper that reaches the people. 





HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
To call on city trade wanted by old, established north 





side lumber yard. ee iy 
Address ““‘H. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 
Witttap SAL 


To sell southern pine and gulf red uel lumber on a 
commission basis 
ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To solicit industrial and railroad trade for western 
wholesale concern on salary and bonus basis. Give age, 
experience, references and salary wanted. 
Address “FE. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CNE OF THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
Southern hardwoods and cypress requires a first class 
salesman in Wisconsin and Minnesota territory. Also 
New York City and adjacent territory. Must know the 
trade and be well established. Immediate employment 
for proper parties. Full information wanted past con- 
nections, salary required. 

ddress “D. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 











LUMBER VENEER & PLYWOOD SUPT. 


Past twenty years I have operated largest and most 


successful hardwood mills east of Rockies, manufacture 
lumber, veneer and plywood from all kinds of native 
and imported woods from every country that grows fig. 
ured fancy woods. If you want practical, first-class 
producer, write me ‘‘H. 5,’’ care American Lumberman, 


FIR AND SOUTHERN PINE LUMBERMAN 
Of thorough experience in manufacture, sales, handling 
of correspondence, both of Douglas fir and southern 
pine; now employed, is desirous of connecting with re- 
liable firm handling fir in sales capacity. 

Address “H., 14,’ care American Lumberimun. 


POSITION WANTED AS 
General superintendent. Ten years’ experience in man- 
ufacture of hardwood flooring. Understand every de- 
partment and have had charge of largest plants in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Can give best of reference 
Address “H. 6,’’ care American Lumberman, 


NOTICE RETAIL DEALERS. 
Man experienced in operating and organizing retail asso- 
ciations, now available to retailers in wide awake city 
who are contemplating such an association. Confidential 
and best of references. 
Address “H. 17,’’ care American Lumberman 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position. Good organizer capable of taking full 
charge, getting good results. Well experienced in hard 
and softwood. Will make investment if desirable. Four- 
teen years with one company. Reference. 
Address ‘H. 29,.”’ care American Lumberman. 


AS SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
For first-class short leaf yellow pine mill, Central States 
territory, and cover industrial, implement and manu- 
facturing trade only. Salary and expenses. Can offer 
interesting proposition. 
Address “H. 23,"’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Conversant with National Association rules, with plenty 
of experience, wishes position with mill shipping its 
own product. Prefer Northern Michigan or Wisconsin. 

Address ‘““H. 12,’ care American Lumberman. 























DO YOU WANT SELLING ARRANGEMENT 
Covering best stocks from Canada, Inland Empire, Cali- 
fornia and North Pacific Coast, on profit sharing basis 
with responsible Michigan wholesale lumber concern? 
Representatives wanted having established yard and in- 
dustrial trade in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey and New England. Outline territory covered and 
class of trade solicited. 

Address “S. 122,’' care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 





High-class references required and given. Exclusive 
territory. 
Address “R. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 





LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Now and for past five years in successful full charge of 
logging three mills cutting about three hundred thou- 


sand feet daily, wants big job that pays proportionately. 
Salary only reason for changing. 
Address “S$. 125."" care American Lumberman. 


$6,000 YEARLY SALARY 
I want a position to manage complete sawmill opera- 
tion from tree to selling product. 
Address “BE. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
Married man with 20 years’ lumber experience with 
sawmills and woodworking plants. Has worked in 
office, yard, sales and logging department. Has good 
knowledge of both hardwood and softwood grades. Has 
had charge of yard for building material firm. 
Address “FE. 30.’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN WANTING POSITION 
As salesman with W. Va. manufacturer of hardwoods. 
Has established trade in N, Y. City and State, Canada 
and New England. Now employed. Best of reference. 
Address “H. 33.’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position either pine or hardwood; can give good 
reference and can come at once and make them stand the 
feed. Address ‘‘E. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND AND RESAW FILER 
Open for position, 25 years’ experience in all kinds of 
timber. Steady, married. Best references. 

Address “D. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN WISHES TO MAKE CHANGE 
Wants position as salesman with Southern Manufacturer 
of Hardwood. Has established trade in Pennsylvania, 
New York City and State and New England. Now em- 
ployed. Best of reference. 

Address “HA. 32.’’ care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE AND SALES MANAGER 
With 23 years’ experience as office manager, sales man- 
ager and buyer with Pacific Coast concerns wishes posi- 
tion. Has thorough knowledge of office methods and can 
take full charge of office or sales and with years of ex- 
perience as buyer can place coast orders to best advan- 
tage. Will go anywhere. Free at this time. 

Address “H. 10,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LUMBER BUYER 
Experienced in buying yellow pine, Douglas fir, north- 
ern and southern hardwood, car material. Thoroughly 
familiar with grades and well acquainted with mills-in 
respective territories. Desires position with large com- 
pany as buyer. Will also consider position as salesman. 
38 years old, married. Reference furnished. 
Address “A. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 





























WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
Salesman with established trade Philadelphia, Pa., in 
hardwoods, white pine, open for selling position May Ist. 
Address “H., 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER CLERK EXPERIENCED 
In sawmill, wholesale and retail, desires position. sest 
references. Can report for work at once. 
Address “HH, 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Twenty years’ experience, wants position. Sober and 
steady. Address THOMAS WALKER, 93 Huron St., 
Houghton, Mich. 


SAWMILL FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 
Any kind of timber. A 1 references. 
Address “H. 25,’’ care American Lumbernin. 


SAW FILER JOB WANTED 
15 years’ experience on band, resaw and circular saws 
in hardwood and mixed timber mills. 
Address ‘DD. 24,”’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Either right or left. Write or wire. 
D. M. JENKINS, 


GERMAN, AGE 35, SINGLE : 
With good education, 15 years’ practical experience in 
retail yards as all around yard and office man, at present 
employed (8 years with present firm) wants to make a 
change; prefer good line yard where a live manager is 
needed. Not afraid to work; my present employer is 
my reference; prefer Minnesota or Dakota. Can start on 
two weeks notice; might consider second man _ position 
in large yard where advancement is assured. What 
have you to offer? 
Address “G,. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS PINE SUPERINTENDENT: 
Know how to make good lumber both in Saw and Plan- 
ing mill, expert mechanic, want charge from pond to 
car so I can get results. Prefer South, but will go west. 
Can work your lumber to raise grade, therefore raise 
your average price. Good clean record. 

BOX 486, - 

Queensborough Station, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER MAN 
And solo cornetist wants position as salesman or in 
office where pleasing personality, good judgment and 
sterling qualities will win a permanent connection. 
Willing to start at modest salary in small town or in- 

















Kinzua, Pa. 











dustrial community. Good references as to musical 
ability and business experience. Married. 
Address “G. 28,” care American Lumberman. 





A-1 HARDWOOD BAND SAWYER 
With the best of reference wants a position at once. 
Address ““H. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Wishes to locate at once; wire or write P. O. BOX 293. 
Albany. Ga. 


SALESMAN—EXPERIENCED 
Yellow pine, fir, white pine, industrial, railroad and car 
material trade open for connection with responsible 
wholesaler or manufacturer. Seven years’ actual lumber 
experience mill and sales end. 
Address “G. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Wholesale or retail lumber with future. Age 28, mar- 
ried. 8 years’ experience in different branches of retail 
lumber, 4 years manager. 3 years present firm. Firm 
sold, reason for change, Good references. Clean record. 
Address “G. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOREMAN OR WORKING FOREMAN 
Of long practical experience in various mills. on all spe- 
cial and general mill and cabinet work. Bench, machines. 
billing, laying out, taking measurements, plans, details, 
accuracy, production. West. 
Address “G,. 17,"’ care American Lumberman. 

















